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CONTAINING: 2 
New and curious Obſervations on that Country; 
— 


PARTICULARLY 
The cxaxp vucuy of Tus- The xixncpom of are : 
CANY ; The REPUBLICS of Vanics 
TheEccresiasTICalLSTATE, I and Genoa; 
or the Dominions of the AND 
Pope ; | Other 1TALIAN STATES. 


WHEREIN 


The preſent ſtate of thoſe countries is accurately deſcribed, as to their different 
kinds of government, ſituation, extent, revenue, power, trade, manners, 
and cuſtoms; but more eſpecially their ANTIQUITIZS, as temples, tri- 
umphal arches, pillars, baths, amphitheatres, aqueduAs, catacambs, ruins, 
and public ways; as alſo their wN CvUnio5S1lTIEsS, churches, convents, 
palaces, villas, caſtles, forts, bridges, aad public roads. 


With the moſt authentic account yet publiſhed of capital pieces in 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE, and ARCHITECTURE, 


That arc to be ſeen in ITALY. 


Including REMARKS On the ANCIENT and PRESENT STATE of 
ITALY, of the ar Ts and $ciENCEs which have flouriſhed 
there, and of TASTE in PAINTING; With the characters of 
the Principal painters, and other artiſts. 


By JOHN NORTHALL, Ela; 


Captain in the Royal Regiment of Artillery; 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH 


A map of Italy, a route of this tour, and ſeveral copper- 
plates, engraved from drawings taken on the ſpot. 
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For S. HOOPER, at the Eaſt Corner of the New Church, in 
the Strand; H. WEBLEY, Holbourn; W. NICOL, in St. 
Paul's Charch- yard ; and S. BLADON, in Pater- noſter 
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HAT Egypt was to the antients, 


ofities, noble antiquities, and the richeſt pro- 
ductions of the arts and ſciences. Architec- 
ture, ſculpture, painting, and muſic, have 
been carried here to their higheſt degree of 
perfection; ſo that pleaſure and advantage are 
mutually obtained by travelling in this coun- 
try, which has been ſo much celebrated by 
the Latin claſſics, that there is ſcarce-any part 
of it unnoticed in hiſtory; nor ſo much as a 
mountain or river that has not been the ſcene 
of ſome extraordinary action, and deſcribed by 
the moſt elegant poets. Italy, thus enriched 
by nature and adorned by art, is therefore 
juſtly eſteemed the moſt agreeable and moſt 
uſeful part of Europe to a lover of antiquity, 
and the polite arts and ſciences; nor is it 
ſtrange that it ſhould be much frequented by 


foreigners of taſte in this learned and refined 


age, or that many learned, curious, and in- 
genious gentlemen ſhould have devoted their 
time in communicating the obſervations they 
made in ſuch a land of curioſities, either to 
entertain and inſtruct their countrymen at 
home, or to direct them in their travels 
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Italy is to the moderns: a country 
abounding with many natural curi- 
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WM may obſerve, among thoſe who have 
Written on Italy, that different authors have 
fuccteded beſt on different forts of curioſities ; | 
becauſe few men have abilities, advantages, or 
inclination for examining ſo copious a ſub- 
Jet; while ſome tread only in the ſteps of 
others, and repeat what was formerly written. 
Some travellers have been wholly taken up 
with antiquities, ruins, and inſcriptions; others 
with buildings, ſtatues, and pictures: ſome 
with geographical remarks and obſervations on 
the natural productions of the place; others 
on its religion and government : while another 
fort make it their buſineſs to ſearch into li- 
braries, collections of medals, and cabinets of 
rarities, for which Italy is remarkable. 
Tur author of the following travels was 
an Engliſh, gentleman, who undertook this 
tour of Italy, which he rightly conſidered as 
the finiſhing part of a polite education. He 
Was accompanied by ſome other gentlemen, 
who had all the advantages of procuring accefs 
to the moſt valuable curioſities in public places 
and private palaces. Our author had a curi- 
oſity equal to theſe advantages: he was not 
only a gentleman, but a ſcholar ; a gallant of- 
_ ficer, and an experienced engineer; a good 
draughtſman, and a fine judge of paintings, 
ſculpture, and architecture, which chiefly at- 
tracted his attention wherever he went. 
Hz found many new ſubjects to employ 
himſelf upon ; and he has handled them in a 
delicate manner. His remarks upon the beſt 
—_— paintings 
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paintings and Calan are judicious and ani- 


mated, far above the common narratives and 


deſcriptions of other travellers :. what he ſays 5 


is purely his own, the object of his taſte, and 
the reſult of his ug Ry he depends u 

no former authoritics; he curiouſly ſees what- 
ever he deſcribes, and happily deſcribes What 
ever he ſees. When he mentions things taken 
notice of by others, it is with conciſeneſs and 
preciſion, avoiding ſtale informations and. im- 
pertinent digreſſions. 

Hz has conſidered things in a new. li ght, 
and is particularly remarkable for the differ. 
ence of his tour from that of any other tra- 
veller, which is evident from the map an- 
nexed to this book. He failed, on:the,24th 
of January, 1752, O. S. from fort St. Phila ps, 
in the iſland of Minorca, on board a ſhip 
bound for Leghorn, diſtant from thence near 
130 leagucs. On the 26th, they were off the 
iſland of Corſica ; and the next day made the 
continent 8 St. Remo and Oneglia; 
but, as the wind was contrary, they bore away 
for Toulon, on the 29th paſſed through. the 
ifles of Hieres, and . the bay of Toulon 
on the zoth. Here they performed a qua- 
rentine of ten days, and then ſailed for Leg- 
horn, where they arrived on the 7th of Fe- 
bruary. 

InsTEAD of making the tour of Italy in 
the manner generally done, our author took 
a new method in theſe travels. He firſt vi- 


| ſited the principal pligend in Tuſcany, and par- 
| ticularly 
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ticularly the celebrated city of Florence f from 
whence he went to Rome ; of which he only 
took a curſory view, and proceeded to Na- 

les. He returned from thence to Rome to 
take a more particular ſurvey of its curioſities ; 
after which he ſet out for the famous town of 
Loretto, near the Adriatic ; and departed from 
thence for Bologna. He then went to Ve- 
nice, Mantua, Parma, Reggio, and Modena, 
re-entered Tuſcany, returned to Leghorn, and 
ſet out from thence by ſea for Genoa. He 
went by fea from Genoa to Villa Franca; from 
whence he proceeded by land into France, 
and came to Marſeilles, where theſe travels 
end. 195 
WHEREVER our author paſſes, he ſheys 
himſelf both a geographer and a ſcholar, by: 
giving an exact and pleaſing deſcription of the 
preſent fituation of the country, and entering 
into a compariſon of it with what it was in 
former times, as. deſcribed by the antients: 
this is evident from his account of the differ- 
ent roads from one place to another; as alſo 
of the Pantheon, the Capitol, the Vatican ; 
the pillars of Trajan and Antonine ; the arches 
of Titus, Severus, and Conſtantine, in Rome ; 
but more particularly ſo in his account and 
modern diviſions of that capital, and of the 
Appian way, in which he has ſhewn an amaz- 
ing ſhare of crudition ; and alſo in his deſcrip- 
tion of Virgil's tomb, Veſuvius, Herculane- 
um, and other places adjacent to Naples. He 
has diſregarded uſcleſs inſcriptions, and tedious: 
| | epitaphs ; 


"PR EF GE 
_ epitaphs : but what he has inſerted are uſeful 


or elegant; as the epitaph on Giotto, Carelo 


Aretino, and Raphael; as alſo the account 
of Rome by Petrarch and Janus Vitalis; and 
the famousepigram on Venice, by Sannazarius. 


SoME opportunities have been taken to ſhew- 


his knowledge in military diſcipline, and his 
{kill in fortification ; as in Florence and in 
Naples. In every ſtate, he ſhews himſelf 
well acquainted with their different modes of 


government; but his principal taſte was for 


the branches of architecture, ſculpture, and 

ainting ; in which he has particularly 'excel- 
led all thoſe who have yet written upon that 
ſubject. For this, it is ſufficient to look at 


his account of the palaces in the city of Flo- 


rence, where he deſcribes the Venus of Medi- 
cis in a maſterly ſtile; as alſo his deſcription 
of the churches and convents in Florence ; the 
churches, convents, and palaces in and about 
Naples ; the ſame in Rome, Venice, and other 
places, particularly the Laocoon at Rome, and 
the Hercules Farneſe. 50 


Wi have now ſelected only his remarks | 
upon Italy, which might have afforded mate- 


rials for a much larger work : but the editor 
has compriſed the whole in this ſingle volume, 
for the benefit of the public, and the conve- 
nience of travellers. 


Piſa 5 
Lucca | 
Piſtei a 7 
Florence 3 
Total Di. from 7 
Leghorn \{ 


From Florence to 
Pogi Bonzi 
Forengeri 
Aqua Pendante 
Montifauſcon 
Viterbo 
Roſcilione 
Bacano 
Rome 

Total Diſt. from 

Florence 


From Rome to 
St. Marino 
Velletri 
Sermonetta 
Terracina 
Fondi 
Mola Gaeta 
St. Agatha 
New Capua 
Naples 

Total Pin. from 

Rome 


Civita Caſtellana 16 
Narni 21 
Terni 10 
Spoletto 17 
Foligno 15 
Serravalle 18 
Valcimara / 16 
_ Macerata 2 

r 

Total Diſt. 

1 2 rom 134 


Ancona 15 
Sinigaglia 20 
Fano my 
Piſaro | 7 
Rimini 24 | 
Ceſena 5 
Forli 725 13 
Imola 27 
Bologna 13 
Total Diſt. from 


Loretto 13 


From Bologna to 


Cento 18 
Ferrara 18 


2 ITALV. 


Names. Ital. Miles 
From Ferrara to 

Venice (by 1 
Total N * 


— 126 
From Venice to 

Fadua 2 
Vicenza 1 
Verona 30 
Mantua 25 
Gueſtalla 20 
Parma 20 
Reggio 15 
Mode na 15 
Bologna 20 


Scarico d' Aſſina 21 
Tailla Ferro 25 


Florence Is 
Total Diſt. from? 
| Venice 5 246 


{ From Leghorn to 
1 -Larece (8 Ports) 64 
| Genoa (by Sea) 60 
Villa Francha 126 
F rom Nice to 
Marſeilles * 
From Minorca to 5 
Marſeilles (30 > 214 
Leagues) 


| To Leghorn(120 


Leagues) 360 


' DISTANCES of PLACES i= FRANCE. 


Names Miles 
From Marſeilles to 
Aix 15 
Lamboi ſe 9 
Organ 12 
Avignon 12 
Pontdugard 12 
Niſmes 9 
Marſeilles 5 95 
From Niſmes to 
Arles 9 
Selan 21 
St, Fons 15 
Marſeilles 132 


T. tal Diſt. trom 
Niſmes 8 „ 


Irm Ma ſeilles to 
Aix 0 1 5 
Lamboiie 9 


Names Miles Names Miles 
From Lamboiſe to From Villeneuve la 
Organ 12 | Guicard to 
Avignan 12 || Fentainbleau 13 
Orange 12 {| Paris 
Pierre latte 15 Total Diſt, from 
Montelimar 12 if Lyons Caged 
Loriole 12 
Valens 9 From Paris to 
Ethen and Tournon 12 St. Dennis 6 
St. Valier Beaumont 18 
Vienne 27 [ Beauvais 1 22 
Lyons ee 27 
Total Diſt. from 6. Abbeville 27 
Marſcilles 4 Montreuille 30 
Bologne Ao 
From Lyons to Calais 21 
Macon, by water, 33 Total Piſt. from? . 
Challon, by water, 30 Paris 75 


lieu 54 | 


Auxerre 


Villeneuve I; 4 


Guicaid 


From Calais to Dover 21 
Dover to London 73 
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TASTE in PAINTING: 
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N TIENT hy tende no Fitter e 
than the river Arno, in Tuſcany; and 
4 the river Rubicon, near Rimini. All be- 
yond was called Ciſalpine Gaul, divided into Ciſpa- 

dana and Tranſpadana, which included the greateſt 
part of modern Italy. 

Tux general name of Italy was vb fly derived 
from Etolia, a Grecian nation, oppoſite to this coun- 

try, from which it is ſeparated only by the Adriatic” 
gulph. The ſouthern part was inhabited by various 
tribes, who communicated their names to the ſever 
ſubdiviſions; ; as the Latins, Sabines, Tuſcans, Sam 
nites, Campani, Picentini, and Tarentini: but the 
whole country was antiently called Auſonia, Latium, 
Heſperia, Saturnia, and Genotria. 

AccoRDinG'to the earlieſt accounts we have, OY 
extenſive and beautiful peninſula was then in the 
ſame fituation that it is now, cantoned out into va- 
rious little ſtates and * all living in diſtruſt, 

977 f a Or : 
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2 InTrRODucTORY REMARKS'ON THE 


or being at war, with each other. The Latins ſub- 
dyed the other tribes, and founded Rome about the 
8 of the world 3300, and 704 years before the 
birth of Chriſt. The regal line continued from Ro- 
mulus to Tarquin the Proud, who was depoſed in 
the year of the world 3518, when the conſtitution 
was altered from a monarchy to a republic. 
| THE Roman commonwealth changed the face of 
| things, by ſwallowing up all, and making herſelf 
the head and miticks a Italy. Carthage was con- 
quered, and all Greece was reduced, by the Roman 


"a+ © 


arms, which became invincible. + But Julius Cæſar 
eſtabliſhed a new monarchy, which continued *till the 
reign of Conſtantine, who removed the ſeat of the 
empire from Rome to Conſtantinople. The empire 
was afterwards divided into two parts ; the one called 
the Roman empire, whoſe monarch reſided at Rome; 
and the other the Grecian empire, whoſe emperor 
had his reſidence at Conſtantinople; till the fifth cen- 
bi tury, when the Goths, Vandals, and other northern 
1 nations, broke into the Roman empire, and divided 
it among them. The north part of Italy fell to the 
ſhare of the Lombards ; while Ravenna and Naples 
1 were poſſeſſed by the Grecian emperors a conſiderable 
| time after the deſtruction of the empire of Rome, 
of which Auguſtulus was the laſt ſovereign, in the 
year of Chriſt 473. 5 enen 7 5 
CHARLEMAGNE invaded Lombardy ; took Didier, 
. the laſt king, priſoner; and put an end to that king- 
dom, about the year 774: after which, he confirmed 
the exarchate of Ravenna to the pope, with other 
territories; and, in return, the pope crowned Charle- 
| magne emperor. of the Romans in 800, whereby a 
| new empire was founded in the weſt, which compre- 
| hended Germany, France, Italy, and part of Spain. 
| | As the emperors reſided in Germany, the Italian 
x governors. aſſumed ſovereign authority ; by which 
q means ſeveral principalities and ftates were erected ; 
1 and the popes, at laſt, incited inſurrections * 
; e 


STATE Or ITALY, &. 3 
the emperors. Pope Gregory VII; excommunicated 
the => gba Hen, IV. and deprived him of part 
of his prerogatives, which occaſioned frequent wars, 
wherein ſome of the Italian E ces and ſtates pro- 
cured their independency to be eſtabliſned “. 

Wx have different computations of the extent of 
Italy, according to the different notions that antient 
and modern writers have entertained of the proper 
bounds of this country : however, let it ſuffice, that 
from the frontiers of Switzerland to the extremity 
of the kingdom of apes, it is about 750 miles in 
length; and from the frontiers of the duchy of Sa- 
voy to thoſe of the dominions of the ſtate of Venice, 
which is its greateſt breadth, about 400, though in 
ſome places it is ſcarce a fourth part ſo broad. 

IT 1s bounded by the Alps, which ſeparate it from 
France, Switzerland, and Germany, towards the 
north and north-weſt ; by the gulph of Venice, or 
Adriatic fea, and the country of Trent, towards the 
eaſt; by the Ionian ſea, and ſtreight of Meſſina, to- 
wards the ſouth; and the Tuſcan ſea, towards the 
weſt. oe? & . ROT BY I 
Tux ſeas which encompaſs Italy on three ſides are 
the Adriatic, the Ionian; and Tuſcan: but it 
has alſo abundance of fine lakes, and many large 
*rivers, particularly the Tiber, Po, Arno, Mineto, 
Adda, Adige, and Volturno. e 
Ira may be conſidered under three grand Divi- 

ſions: I. Upper Italy, comprehending Lombardy, 
ſo as to include the principality of Piedmont; to 
which may be added the dukedom of Savoy, though 
on this fide the Alps; the duchies of 'Montferrar, 
Milan, Parma, Modena, and Mantua, with the re- 
publics of Genoa and Venice, II. Middle Italy, con- 
taining the dominions of the pope and the grand 
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* Echard's compendium of geography, p. 30. Machiavel's hiſtory 
of Florence, book i. p. 20. 1778 N 
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duke of Tuſcany ;; with. the republies of Lucca and 
St. Marino. The Lower; or Southern part of 
Italy, conſiſting of the kingdom of Naples. 
Tux principal Italian Iſlands are Sicily, S 
and Corſica: but there are alſo the Lipari iſlands, 
between Sicily and Naples; the iſlands of Caprea, 
Iſchia, and others, in the gulph of Naples; as like- 
wiſe the iſlands of Elba, and others on the coaſt of 
Tuſcany. 

IzaLy extends from 38 * 20 minutes to 47 


degrees of north latitude, and from the 7th to the 


19th degree of caſt longitude ; therefore the air of this 


country muſt be very different, according to the dif- 


ferent On of the . — of which 1 Ki is 
com The no arts,. that lie u e 
© —75 with ſnow in K 
the hills of the 2 which run almoſt the 
whole length of Italy, are alſo cold: but the coun- 
tries on the north of the Apennine are temperate ; 
and thoſe on the ſouth are warm. The Campania of 
Rome is unhealthy, and fo, is the Ferrareſe, occa- 


ſioned by bogs and ſtagnant waters. In other parts 


the air is generally pure and dry; and though Na- 
ples, from its ſouthern ſituation, might be thought 
the hotteſt; yet, being almoſt ſurrounded by the 
. it is continually refreſhed by breezes from 
tence. 


As Italy hath been thus bountifully 2 by 


nature, it has farther, from the ingenuity and {a 


cation of its inhabitants, been eſteemed the mo 

of arts and commerce in reſpect to the reſt of Eu- 
rope. Its reputation is ſtill ſo high with regard to 
the firſt, that the tour of Italy is conſidered as the 
neceſſary concluſion of a polite education: and in 
reference to the latter, the ports of Genoa, Leghorn, 
Naples, and Venice, without mentioning thoſe in 
Sicily, make ſtill a very great figure, and derive vaſt 
advantages to the ſovereigns in whole dominions they 
are — 


THERE 


r — 


any part of Europe, of which ſomething ſimilar is not 


to be found in Italy. The ſovereignty of the Pope 


is peculiar to this country, as it is inveſted in a ſpi- 


ritual perſon, and yet is entirely a temporal power, 
exerciſed with more authority and policy than in any 
other monarchy. The dominions of the two tem- 
poral crowned heads that lie within its limits, are 
thoſe of his Sardinian majeſty at one end, and of the 
king of the Two Sicilies at the other. The duchy 


of Milan, once the largeſt and richeſt in this part of 


the world, together with the duchy of Mantua and 


its dependencies, belong to the empreſs- queen of 


Hungary and Bohemia, as heireſs of the houſe of 
Auſtria, whoſe huſband, the preſent emperor of Ger- 
many, is conſidered as one of the Italian powers, not 
only in that capacity by which he claims a title, pa- 
ramount to the greateſt part, if not the whole, but 
more particularly ſo as grand duke of Tuſcany. Don 
Philip the infant duke of Parma, brother to the pre- 
ſent Ein of Spain, is in poſſeſſion of a ſettlement 
compoſed not only of that . and of Placentia, 
which was the patrimony of his anceſtors by the mo- 
ther's ſide, but likewiſe of Guaſtalla. His ſerene 
highneſs the duke of Modena holds that duchy and 


Reg io, together alſo with the duchy of Mirandola. 
Be 2 


zeſides theſe, there are ſome other inferior princes 
who ſtile themſelves ſovereigns, as even the poor 
prince of Monaco. The republic of Venice is an 
unmixed ariſtocracy, ſtill venerable for the wiſdom 
of its government, as once formidable by the extent 


of its dominion, and power of its nayal force. The 


republic of Genoa is likewiſe an ariſtocracy; but not 
N ſo pure as that of Venice. The Swiſs cantons, 

Griſons their allies, and the city of Geneva, are 
ſo many different republics, each haying its particu- 
lar form of government, but owing their ſtrength to 
their — ane nia them- truly _ 
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and reſpe&able. There are alſo two free ſtates, the 
dominions of which are ſurrounded by thoſe of ſo- 


vereign princes, to whom they owe nothing by way 
of ener, or even of homage ; the firſt of hich 


is the commonwealth of Lucca in the neighbourhood 


of Tuſcany; and the latter, the republic of St. Ma- 


* 


rino in the center of the papal territories *. 


II. Of the declenſion of the Ax rs and. Sciences ; 
and their revival in Ira y. 


Wx Rome had extended her empire into Aſia, 
Africa, and almoſt over all Europe, ſhe ſaw her ci- 
tizens arrive at the ſummit of human glory ; but the 
Romans, in their pretenſions to ſcience, gave place 
to the Greeks, whom they revered as their maſters 
in the ſchool of arts. | 

Ir ſeems as if there were certain periods of time, 
in which a ſpirit of perfection univerſally diffuſes, it- 
ſelf in the ſame country throughout all profeſſions, 
without its bein ble to aſſign how or why it 
ſhould happen ſo. Yet we may aſſert, that all arts 
and ſciences are allied in ſome manner to each other; 
and that the taſte of perfection is the ſame in what- 
ever depends upon genius. If cultivation be want- 
ing, an infinity of talents lie buried; but when true 
ak awakes, thoſe talents derive mutual aid from 


each other, and ſhine out in a particular manner. 
The misfortune is, that this perfection itſelf, when 
arrived at its ſupreme degree, is the forerunner of 


the decline of arts and ſciences, which are never 
nearer their ruin than when they appear the moſt re- 
mote from it. Such are the inſtability and viciflityde 


of all human things. 
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*. Tre curious reader may compare this account with the ſtate of 
Italy, as given by Machiavel to Pope Clement VII. See Machiavel's 
hittory of Florence, p. 20, 22. e Fe | | 
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Tur hiſtory of arts and ſciences, and of the 
perſons who have been moſt eminently diſtinguiſhed 
by them, may be called the hiſtory of human wit; 
which, in ſome ſenſe, does not give place to that of 
inces and heroes, whom common opinion places in 
the higheſt degree of elevation and . he vic- 
tories which take up the greateſt part of hiſtory, and 
attract admiration the moſt, have generally no other 
effects but the deſolation of countries, the deſtruction 
of cities, and the ſlaughter of men. Of what utilit) 
to us are either Nimrod, Cyrus, or Alexander? All 
thoſe great names, all thoſe victories, which have 
aſtoniſned mankind from time to time, thoſe princes 
and conquerors, with all their magnificence, are re- 
turned into nothing with regard to us; they are diſ- 
perſed like vapours, and vaniſhed like phantoms. But 
the inventors of arts and ſciences have laboured for 
all ages of the world, and we ſtill enjoy the fruits 
of their application and induſtry. T "ax have pro- 
_ vided for all our occaſions at a great diſtance ; they 
have converted all nature to our uſes ; they have re- 
duced the moſt indocile matter to our ſervice, and 
have procured for us all the elegancies of life : they 
have opened to us the treaſures of the ſciences, and 
have guided us to knowledge the moſt ſublime, the 
moſt uſeful, and the moſt worthy of our nature: 
they have put into our hands, and placed before our 
eyes, whatever is moſt proper to adorn the mind, to 
direct our manners, and to form great princes, juſt 
magiſtrates, and good men. It is by their aid our 
hands cultivate the fields, erect buildings, and fabri- 
cate manufactures. To make a tranſition from the 
uſgful to the ornamental part of arts and ſciences : it 
is owing to them that we uſe the pencil, handle the 
chiſſel, and touch inſtruments of muſic ; which are 
thoſe ſolid and permanent advantages and emoluments 
that have always been increaſing from their origin : 
they extend to all. ages and nations, and to all man- 
kind in particular; which will perpetuate themſelves 
B4 through- - 
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through-out all times, and continue to the end of 
the World. | * ena 
Tux Goths and Vandals took advantage of the 
laſt ſtrugglings of the Roman ſtate; and Odoacer, 
king of - Heruli, with an innumerable multitude 
of the barbarous nations, ravaging Italy, approached 
to Rome, which he entered —— any reſiſtance, 
depoſed the emperor Auguſtulus, and ſecured the 
imperial dignity to himſlf which was ſoon tranſ- 
ferred to Theodoric the Goth. In this manner the 
inundations of the barbarous people proved equally 
fatal to arts and empire; and Rome herſelf, when ſhe 
ceaſed to be the — 2 of the world, in a little time 
quite forgot to ſpeak the Latin 2 P, 
Tux fine arts are like the fabled phenix, they revive 
out of their own aſhes ; therefore we have reaſon to 
believe that ſome of thoſe arts were ſeveral times ex- 
tinguiſhed, and renewed again, in the firſt ages: As 
the fine arts were extinct in Italy ever ſince the eru 
tion of the barbarians, the ſenate of Florence ſent for 
ainters out of Greece, to reſtore painting in Tuſcany. 
he famous Cimabue was their firſt diſciple, and 
made ſuch a progreſs in this art, that when Charles 
of Naples Med through Florence he viſited Ci- 
mabue, and thought himſelf very well entertained by 
the ſight of his works. This was about the year 
1280, at which time painting in oil was unknown. 
PainTiNG, as well as other arts, came to be known 
by the progreſs it made in the minds of men. Thoſe 
that began to revive it in Italy, and conſequently had 
but weak principles to go by, drew the admiration 
of the ſpectators by the noyelty of their works : but 
as the number of painters increaſed, and emulatipn 
gave them new lights in their art, ſo the heauty and 
value of their pieces increaſed; from whence aroſe 
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* Rollin's hiſtory of the arts and ſciences of the antients, part il, 
. Kennett's Romz antique notitia, part i. p. 28. Paolo Paruta's diſ- 
courſes, p. 140. Count Algarotti's eſſay on painting. 
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anne. in painting; and things being 
come to a certain point, the world believed it im- 
poſſible for the pencil to produce any thing more per- 
fect than what was the object of their wonder in 
thoſe days, when the part that depends on con 
ſition and deſign was not ſeaſoned by the gage guſt 
which the painters have ſince acquired. 

** __—_ after ſeveral years, the good genius of 
raiſed up ſome great men in Tuſcany, and 

— = y of Urbin, who by the goodneſs of their 
talent, 4 ſolidity of their underſtanding, and the 
aſſiduity of their ſtudies, elevated the ideas of the 
wars e which they learnt of their maſters, and 
— ſome things ſo perfect, that they will al- 
— be the admiration be poſterity: but thoſe to 
whom we are principally indebted for this perfection 
are Leonardo da Vinci, n e and Ra- 


phael. 


III Of TasTE in ParxmixG. | 


Tur different taſtes of nations * be dejeced to 
ſix; the Roman, Venetian, by ar" we wh Fle- 
miſh, and French. 

1. TE Roman taſte is an idea of the works that 
are to be met with in Rome, where the moſt valu- 
able pieces are thoſe called antiques, and-the modern 
2 made in imitation of them, whether in 
culpture or painting. The excellence of theſe pieces 
conſiſts chiefly in the beauties of deſign, the fine 
choice of the attitudes, the delicacy of expreſſion, 
fair order of the foldings, and a ſublime ſtile to 
which the antients raiſed nature, and after them the 
moderns i in the beginning of the ſiæteenth century. 
2. The Venetian taſte is quite different from the 
Roman; for as the latter neglected colouring too 
much, the former did the ſame b deſign; there 
being few” antiques at Venice, and few N of 
ſeulpture or painting in the Roman taſte. The Ve- 
netians 
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expreſs beautiful na- 


ture, which they took from objects in their own 


country. They characteriſed them by 


comp 


not only by ſhewing the value of the true colour of 
one thing by the true colour of another, but by 
chooſing in this oppoſition an harmonious vigor of co- 
louring, and every thing that might render their ob- 


jects 


e more probable and _— | | 
3. Tux Lombard taſte conſiſts in a flowing mel- 


low deſign, where a fine choice of nature is ſome- 
what mingled with the antique, in colours nearly 
proaching thoſe of life, and laid on with a flight 


pencil. 


4. Tux German taſte is commonly called the Go- 
thic gout, which is an idea of nature as we ſee her 
generally with her defects, and not as ſhe might be 


in her purity. 


5. THE Flemiſh taſte differs only from the Ger- 
man in a greater union of well choſen colours, an 
excellent claro obſcuro, and a mellower pencil. 

6. Tur French taſte has been always ſo divided, 
that no juſt idea can be given of it*. | 


Tos arts which are 


e neareſt related, and claim 


the moſt antient kindred with each other, are painting 


* De Piles's art of ainting, 
p. 349=---352. See alſo 


e judg- 
ment of Charles Alphonſe du Freſ- 
noy on the works of the princi- 
pal painters of the two laſt ages, 
p. 223---237- But the curious 
may further conſult Monier, Sam- 


bers, Richardſon, and Webb; as 


alſo count Algarotti, in his chap. 
xii. on the expreſſions of the 
paſſions, p. 122, where he ſays, 
« That few are the examples of 
ſtrong expreſſion afforded by the 
Venetian, Flemiſh, or Lombard 
ſchools. Deprived of that great 
happineſs of ſtudiouſly contem- 


plating the works of the antients, | 


the ſureſt ſources of perfection in 
point of deſign, expreſſion, and 
character, and having nothing but 


| 


1 


i 


nature conſtantly before their eyes, 
they made ſtrength of colouring, 
blooming complexions, and the 
rand effects of the chiar-oſcuro 
eir principal ſtudy ; they aimed 
more at charming the ſenſes than 
at captivating the underſtanding. 
The Florentine, over which Mi- 
chael Angelo prefided, was above 
all things curious of deſign, and 
moſt ſcurpulouſly exact in point of 
anatomy, Not only elegance of 
form, and nobleneſs of invention, 


but likewiſe ſtrength of expreſſion, 


triumph in the Roman ſchool, 


nurſed among the works of the 
Greeks, and in the boſom of a 
city which was the ſeminary of 
learning and the arts. p. 124. 


and 
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and poetry ; and whoever thoroughly examines them 
will find their reſemblance ſo ſtrong, that he cannot 
take them for leſs than ſiſters *. But as painting 
was firſt revived in Tuſcany, this naturally led our 
travellers, to begin their obſervations in ; ſtate, 
eſpecially as they went there by ſea. 


* .--- Pioribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendis ſemper fuit æqua poteſtag, Hor, 


Painters and poets, free from ſervile awe, 
May treat their ſubjects, and their objefts draw. 
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Tus GRAND DUCHY. os 
S 


; 


„ 


Of Tuscany in general; and its government 
under the family of Mepicis. 


ME duchy of Tuſcany, known antiently by 
..S. . the names of Ombria, Tyrrhenia, and He- 
I truria, fell under the dominion of the Ro- 
mans, about 455 years before Chriſt, The Oſtro- 
oths poſſeſſed it in the fifth century, and then the 
ombards, who were expelled: by Charlemagne in 
the year 800; after which it became ſubject to the 
German emperors, who appointed the governor, un- 
til the pope encouraged theſe governors to render 
themſelves independent, and accept of his protection 
againſt the emperor : but the government was at laſt 
inveſted in the houſe of Medicis. OI HO 
_ Tuscany is now compoſed of the territories that 
formerly belonged to the then diſtinct republics of 
Florence, Sienna, and Piſa. ' The bounds which are 
generally aſcribed to Tuſcany are the river Tiber, 
the Apennine mountains, and the river Magra; fo 
that it is ſurrounded by the pope's territories on the 
north, eaſt, and ſouth-eaſt ; by the Tuſcan ſea on 
the ſouth weſt ; and by the territories of Genoa and 

© Modena 
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fodena on the "north-weſt. The whole extent of 


this country, from ſouth to north, is about 130 
miles, and about 120 from eaſt to weſt. With re- 


— to ſtrength and convenience, it has all the ad- 


from ſituation that can be wiſhed. As to 
he fail, it is in ſome parts. mountainous, where 
there are mines of copper, iron, filver, and alum, 
with 2 of fine marble, alabaſter, and por- 
ph In other parts it abounds with pleaſant hills, 


which: are covered with vines, © Oranges, lemons, 


—— and other fruits: but in ſome places there 
are vallies which produce abundance of corn and 
graſs. It has many little rivers; but the chief of 
them is the Arno. The other commodities beſides 
thoſe already mentioned, are wool, flax, ſaffron, 
ſerges, woollen cloths, ſilks, tapeſtries, gilt leather, 
earthen ware, and perfumes. 

_ THERE is no country in the world where the 
people ſeem better adapted to mercantile affairs, or 
where they know better how to make that diſpo- 
ſition, turn more to account. All the princes * 
the houſe of Medicis were themſelves merchants, 
and by their example commerce has been always 


- thought there a thing not at all incompatible with 


nobility. 
FLORENCE ſhared the unhappy fate of its neigh. 
bouring ſtates, by the factions oK Guelphs and Gi- 
belines: but, about the year 1419, Coſmo de Me- 
dicis, lord of Florence, whoſe family had been long 
powerful, won the hearts of the people by his ge- 
nerofity : they called him their F Aer, and the De- 


liverer of his Country. He adorned the city with 


many ſtately buildings, and enjoyed the higheſt ho- 
nours to his death in 1464. His fon Peter was con- 
tinued in the direction of affairs, and died in 1472, 
leaving two ſons, Laurentio and Julian; the former 
of whom was his ſucceſſor, and the latter was aſſaſ- 


ſinated at © mals, by ſome conſpirators ſecretly encou- 
raged 
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aged by pope Sextus IV. Laurentio ſpent the reſt. 
his 7 2 — peace, and took great yo main- 
rain the tranquillity of Italy. He was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Peter II. in 1492, whoſe ſcandalous ſubmiſ- 
ſion to Charles VIII. of France made him ſo con, 
temptible that he was refuſed admittance into the 
council, and was obliged to fly to Naples, where he 
was drowned in the river Gariglan. In 1511, the 
cardinal de Medicis re-eſtabliſhed his family in Flo- 
rence, with the aſſiſtance of a Spaniſh army: bur, 
in 1527, another inſurrection was ſtirred up again 
the houſe of Medicis ; and Hypolitus, with his bro- - 
ther Alexander, the heads it, were baniſhed ; 
though they were ſoon recalled by the intereſt of 
pope Clement VIII. who was of this family, and 
was that pontiff to whom Nicolas Machiavel dedi- 
cated©** The hiſtory of Florence, dd 

Tuts family of the Medicis hath given eight ſo- 
vereign princes to Tuſcany, as follow. | 

I. ALEXANDER, in 1530, was made duke of 
Florence, by the emperor Charles V. but he was 
murdered by his kinſman Laurentio de Medicis, and 
Philip Strozzi. ; | 
II. Cos uo I. ſucceeded to the ſovereignty, on the 
murder. of his uncle, in 1538. He inſtituted the 
order of St. Stephen, and became one of the moſt 
illuſtrious _ of his time. He had the title of 
Grand Duke beſtowed upon him Pius V, 
in 1570, that he mi be _— Ek fupe- 
rior to the princes of Italy, though he had the title 
only of Serene Highneſs ; whereas that of Royal 
Highneſs was given to the duke of Savoy. 
III. Francis ſucceeded, on the death of his fa- 
ther, in 1574; and was confirmed by the emperor 
Maximilian II. in the dignity of Grand Duke of 
Tuſcany. 4 

IV. FERDINAND I. renounced the purple, on the 
death of his brother, in 1587, affumed the _ 
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of Grand Duke, acquired the eſteem of all Europe 

Me prudent conduct, and died greatly regret- 
28.2000; 5.4 47-1 3 v. 

. —.— II. ſucceeded his father Ferdinand, 

and was remarkable for the ſtrength of his genius, 

and his univerſal knowledge.  - | 
VI. Ferdinand II. on the death of his father Coſ- 


mo, became poſſeſſed. of the grand ducal throne, 


in 1620. After a long and happy reign, he died in 
2688s and had for a ſucceſſor Coſmo, his eldeſt 
ON. FR 

VII. Cos o III. married Margaret Louiſa, daugh- 
ter of the duke of Orleans, by whom he had John 
Gaſton, who ſucceeded to the throne, on the death 
of his father, in 1723. About the year 1700, the 
rand duke Coſmo III. finding the title of royal 
ighneſs given by the emperor Leopold to the 


duke of Lorrain, applied to his imperial majeſty 
for the ſame favour, which was — 5197 


VIII. Jon Gastro was born in 1671, and, in 
1697, married Anna Maria Francis, daughter of 
Julius Francis, duke of Saxe-Lawenburg, and relict 
of Philip William, count palatine of haRhine: but 


this match, being barren, the right of ſucceeding to 


Tuſcany, devolved on the houſe of Parma. As An- 


thony Farneſe, duke of Parma, had likewiſe no iſſue, 


Don Carlos of Spain was acknowledged heir to Par- 
ma and Placentia, in right of his mother Elizabeth 
Farneſe, and took poſſeſſion of them on the death 
of the duke. Don Carlos was afterwards declared 


4 


| cc grand prince of Tuſcany: but by the 
treaty of 


jenna, in 1733, it was ſtipulated, that 
the grand duchy of Tuſcany ſhould be given to 


Francis duke of Lorrain, in exchange for that duchy 


which was yielded to France after the demiſe of 
king Staniſlaus. After thus ſeeing his dominions 
diſpoſed of into a ſtrange family, John Gaſton died 


on the gth of July, 1737, aged 67, and was ſuc- 


ceeded 
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ceeded by Francis Sy of TJ the ors | 
emperor of Germany. 1 KR: 


UR travellers, on the mr of F 70 „1 
ſailed from Toulon, on board a ſhip b ound to 
Leghorn, where they arrived on the 14th. 

Tus is a neat, well-built city, ſituated on 1 plain, 
almoſt level with the fea, in 11 degrees of eaſt lon- 

itude, and 43 degrees 30 minutes of north latitude; 
Fog 40 miles welt of Florence, and 150 north-weſt 
of Rome. 

Taz great wealth of Tuſcany, and the true bro 
of her power, has been this fa amous port of Leg- 
horn, or Livorno, as the Italians call 1 os ; Which was 
obtained from the Genoeſe in exchange for Sarzana. 

Tux country about it was formerly a moraſs, or 
bog, whoſe noxious ſteams infected the air; but by 
the ſkill and pains of an Engliſhman * the ſoil was 
rendered habitable, the air more healthy, and the 
PR improved ſo as to become the beſt. in Italy. By 

is advice alſo it was made a free port; that is, the 
duties inwards are very eaſy, and there are no duties 

at all 2 exportation; which hath rendered it for 
more than a century paſt the great magazine of the 
Levant trade, and has drawn thither merchants from 
all parts, particularly Jews and Armenians, of whom 
"I reſide digs and have Le e 1 8 


8 gr Robert Duden wid wh os to queen Elizabeth's es 
the earl of Leiceſter, and was himſelf created duke of Northumberland 


by the emperor, 
C them 
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and a fourth 
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them: but the greateſt part of this commerce is 
carried on by the ſubjects of the maritime powers, 


who for that reaſon have their conſuls reſident there, 


and intereſt themſelves upon all occaſions in its favor. 


InDezD the Jews and Armenians are generally 


| brokers and factors for all nations at Leghorn. Their 


brokerage-fees are half per cent. both for ſales and 
purchaſes : they have half per 1000 for exchanges, 
r cent. for inſurances of entry. 
Lzcnorn hath a fine mole, which incloſes a no- 
ble harbor, where ſhips of the greateſt burthen may 
ride in ſafety. Adjoining to this is a ſmall haven 
where the gallies lie belonging to the government, 
As a guide for ſhips into this harbor in the night, 
there 1s a fine tower or lanthorn of infinite ſervice to 
mariners; and in the ſmall haven, or port, are ge- 
nerally four, five, or ſix large gallies full of ſlaves *. 
However the city labours under a want of good wa- 
ter, being obliged to fetch it from Piſa. 
Tux length of the mole is 600 common paces, on 


which the wealthy inhabitants take the air in their 


© ® Leghorn is of more note for 
its great trade than for its anti- 


quity. It is one of the neateſt 


cities in Italy; and that to 
which there is the greateſt con- 
courſe of foreign merchants, either 


for the ſake of trade, or for ſhel- 


ter from their creditors. The port 
is divided into the great and little 
harbors ; the former of which has 
been rendered convenient by the 
expence of a fine mole, and ſome 
towers that ſerve for light-houſes ; 
the other, which has a very nar- 


row entrance, ſerves for the gallies. 


--- Memoires of Charles Lewis, 


Baron de Pollnitz, in 1731, vol. 


ii. p. 140. ; 
: 8 G left hand, at tlie en- 
trance into the harbor, are two 


towers ſaid to be the remains of 


an harbor belonging to the Pi- 


ſans. The harbor of Leghern 


is divided into the outward and 
inward, the latter of which is call- 
ed the Darſa, or Darſena, and is 
nous only to. the great 
duke's gallies, which are about 
five or 11x in number, and ſome- 


times are ſent out upon a cruiſe 


againſt the corſairs. On the Flo- 
rentine piece of money called Li- 


vernini the harbor is ſtruck with 


this inſcription : Et patet, et fa- 


vet: or, © It is open and free to 


Fall. Travels through Italy, 
&. by John George Keyſler, in 
1729, vol. i. p. 393. | 
e Faro, or light-houſe, where 
m dark nights above thirty. lamps 
are burning, ſtands in the open 
ſea upon a detached rock, and in 
clear weather has a view not only 
of Corſica, but even of Sardinia : 
the former may be diſcerned even 


from the mole. Ibid; p. 394- 
coaches ; 
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coaches; but the breadth of the harbor is about 
1500 paces. One great defect of this harbor is the 
ſhallowneſs of the middle part of it; ſo that ſhips of 
burden are ſafer when faſtened to the fide of the 
mole than in the harbor itſelf. 

Nor far from the light-houſe, but upon the main 
land, is the Lazaretto, where perſons bringing goods 
from places ſuſpected of a contagion perform qua- 
rantine, | | 

Tux Turkiſh ſlaves, and other galley rowers, are 


night ſecured in a large place ſurrounded with 


every 
Aa high wall, called li Bagni, in imitation of the 
Turks, 


who give this name to the priſon wherein 
they keep the Chriſtian captives. They are ſet at 
liberty in the day-time, when they may exerciſe their 
induſtry either in labor or traffic ; but they are ob- 
liged to return to the Bagni in due time. | 
THe three claſſes of rowers are the volunteers, 
the criminals, and the Turkiſh ſlaves, who have each 
their reſpective wards : but no diſtinction is made in 
other _— z and one ſick ward and diſpenſary 
ſerve indiſcriminately for them all. The number 
of theſe galley rowers is generally about 2000; of 
which about 800 are Turks: but there are alſo ſe- 
veral free Turks, who. live in the city, in a quarter 
contiguous to that of the Jews. | 
Taz number of inhabitants within the walls are 
reckoned 40,000, including 10,000 Jews“. The 
ſtreets are very regular, broad, and well paved ; and 
there are a great number of good buildings, eſpeci- 
ally in that part called New Venice. The port of 


St. Mark is handſome, and no perſon is permitted to 


o out that way, to prevent deſertion. The town 
as a neat fortification, and a bell is fixed over each 


* Others ſay, there are 18,000 g part of it be reckoned a hardſhip, - 
Jews at Leghorn, which is called || they enjoy all manner of freedom, 
their paradiſe ; for, except living without any ignominious mark 
by themſelves in one parti diſtinction. Keyſler, p. 392. 
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centinel's box. The garriſon conſiſts of one complete 
battalionof Tuſcan guards, and only part of two others. 


The Grand Place makes a fine appearance, and the 


Greek church is prettily ornamented *. They have 
good hoſpitals for a and ſick, but none tor thoſe 
who are lame or paſt labour; ſo that they have a 
multitude of beggars. (1s Lorena proſtitutes have 
particular quarters aſſigned for them, and are under 
a very ſtrict regulation. It is ſaid they even maintain 
one of the gallies out of the taxes impoſed upon their 

rofeſſion. The port is entirely free for commerce 
to all nations, ſo all ſects are tolerated here: but the 

ublick exerciſe of religion is allowed only to the 
Roman catholics; yet with ſome indulgence even to 
the Greeks, Jews, and Mahometans. The Britiſh 
factors, who conſiſt of about forty families, conſtantly 
maintain a chaplain at Leghorn; and as the harbour 
is never without Engliſh, Dutch, or Daniſh veſſels, 
the Proteſtants have always an opportunity of  bap- 
tizing their children, receiving the ſacrament, and 
performing the other rites of their church. ng. 
O the quay near the gallies is the famous marble 
ſtatue of the grand duke Ferdinand I. with four 
Turkiſh ſlaves, in bronze, chained to the pedeſtal. 
It is ſaid theſe ſlaves were a father and his three 


merchants. The north part of 
the city is extremely well built, 
and one quarter of it, on account 


Pollnitz ſays, the city is well 
built; the ſtreets broad, ſtrait, and 
lightiome, and ſeveral have canals | 


in them after the manner of Hol- 
land : the great ſquare is beauti- 
ful; and the ports magnificent. 
Pollnits, ii. 140. And Keyller 


obſerves, that moſt of the ſtreets 
are broad and ſtrait, and that from 
the great market are two viſtas 


tlirongh both the city gates. Of 
the other two fides of this ſquare, 
one looks towards the cathedral, 
and the other toward the build- 
ings ere cted exactly on the fame 
plan, belonging te ſome Engliſh 


of its many canals for cleanlineſs 
and convenience of trade, is cal - 
led New Venice. The ramparts 
aitord a very agreeable proſpect of 
the fea, and of many country feats 
on the land de. The city is alſo 
well fortified, having two forts 
towards the ſea, beſides a citadet : 
the number of guns in its fortifica- 
tions are about 300, moſt of them 
brais; and the garriſon conſiſts 
of Co men. Keyſler, i. 393 


ſons, 
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ſons, who attempted to run away with one of the 
duke's gallies, but were overtaken and — to death. 
The duke's ſtatue is the work of Donatelli, and John 
de Bologna is ſaid to have done the flaves, which are 


| eſteemed very fine. 


Baron de Pollnitz erroneouſly ſays that this is the 


| ſtatue of Coſmo I. but he truly tells us, the grand duke 


is repreſented in armour, with a ducal mantle over his 
ſhoulders, a turban on his head, and a ſcymitar at his 
feet. The concomitants, ſays he, of this fine ſtatue 
are worthy of a nice obſervation. At the four corners 
of the pedeſtal there are four ſlaves in braſs, repre- 
ſenting Turks, in admirable attitudes, which ſeem 
chained to the pedeſtal. Connoiſſeurs eſteem them 
maſterpieces: cher proportion, which is twelve feet, 
makes the vulgar think they repreſent four giants; 
but tradition ſays they are the figures of four Turks, 

the great grandfather, grandfather, father, and ſon, 


who were taken by the great duke's gallies; and this 


prince cauſed their ſtatues to be carved to tranſmit 
the event to poſterity.“ WW 
Tux want of an inſcription leaves the matter doubt- 
ful ; nor is there much more 2 concerning the 
author of this groupe of admirable ſtatues, ſome aſ- 
cribing them to Peter Tacca, who made the brazen 
horſe * upon the Pont Neuf at Paris; and others have 
affirmed theſe five ſtatues, or at leaſt that of marble, 
to be the work of Donatelli T. rat 
Tux town of Leghorn has accidentally done what 
the greateſt fetch of politics would have found it dif- 
ficult to have beg about; for it has almoſt un- 
people Piſa, if we * 1 it to what it was for- 
merly, and every day leſſens the number of inhabi- 


Keyſler, i. 395. This muſt I work of three artiſts; the baſs 
be a miſtake; for our travellersreliefs by Francavilla, the king 
have proved that the equeſtrian by Depre, and the horſe by John 
ſtatue of Henry IV. on the Pont de Bologna. | 
Neuf, in bronze, with four ſlaves t Keyſler, 395. 
bound to the pedeſtal, was the ij 5 
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ountcs at Florence. It is true, ſtrangers pay little 

I} or no taxes directly at Leghorn, but out of every 

[4 | thing they buy there goes a large gabel to the go- 

1 , vernment. Mr. Addiſon. ſays, that when he was there, 

1 the very ice merchant at Leghorn paid above 100ol. 

1 ſterling annually for his privilege, and the tobacco 
| merchant 10, oool. for &e grand duke reſerves to 
himſelf the monopoly of ſeveral commodities, par- 
ticularly tobacco, dy, and falt *. 

Lxchox is in reality the chief port on the Me- 
diterranean ſea; and many of the inhabitants ſpeak 
Engliſh tolerably well. About noon the merchants 
meet in a ſtreet adjoining to the ſquare, to ne- 
gotiate their reſpective buſineſs ; at which time many 

1 of all nations are to be ſeen there, as on our 

oyal Exchange. : 

Ter Leghorn is not to be reckoned among the 
moſt healthy cities, for the country is chiefly ſandy ; 
though well covered with oaks, elms, and thickets 
of other trees, where the black buffaloes feed and 
take ſhelter, which are applied to ſeveral uſes by the 
inhabitants of this ſtate. 


m. 
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N the 24th of February, our travellers ſet out 
for Piſa, which is diſtant from Leghorn two 
es, or poſts, eight miles each. The expence of 
each poſt 1s eight pauls for a chaiſe, and three to the 
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* Mr. Addiſon's Remarks on ſeveral Parts of Italy, &c. in the 
Years 1701, 1702, 1703, p. 227, Keyſler, 396. 
8 driver: 
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driver : but it is the cuſtom of the . 
when you hire a chaiſe, you take earneſt of the per- 
ſon you have agreed with, inſtead of giving it as 
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with us“. : 
Tae city of Piſa is four miles ſouth: of the ſea, 
and forty weſt of Florence. It was formerly a cele- 


brated republic, which maintained 7 gms fleets, 
and diſputed the ſovereignty with the Genoeſe and 
Venetians. It made a conqueſt of the iſlands: of 
Sardinia and the Baleares, reduced the city of Car- 
thage, and was of great ſervice againſt the Infidels 
in the Holy Land : but being ſubdued by the Flo- 
rentines, and the ſeat of government removed, the 
town became deſerted, — the buildings decayed; 
ſo that it ſeems the ſhell of a great city, not half 
furniſhed with inhabitants, who are computed at 
about 16,000; though, according to the largeneſs of 
the place, they ſhould amount to 80,000 at leaſt. 
However, it enjoys a healthful air, good water, and 
a fertile ſoil. ; | 

Taz town is divided almoſt into two equal parts 
by the river Arno +, whereof the ſides, lined with a 
ſloping wall, form a very commodious quay, where 
ſhips of burthen formerly unloaded their merchan- 
diſe : but the mouth of the river being now choaked 
up, it is only navigable for ſmaller veſſels. 

Trey have three bridges over the Arno, and that 
in the middle is built with marble. There is a good 


* The way by land from Leg- 
horn to Piſa is along a continued 
plain, over ſeveral ſtone bridges 
acroſs the canal, which is ſixteen 
miles long from one town to the 
other. This canal, beſides the 
rs convenience it is of to trade, 
erves as a drain to ſeveral moraſ- 
ſes ; though it is ſometimes frozen 
in winter, The barks go daily 


from Leghorn to Piſa, and the 
paſſage coſts only fix ſols. 


The 


C4 


veſſel is drawn by men, and takes 
up ſix hours in the paſſage; but 
the company is not always of the 
beſt ſort. Keyſler, p. 396. 

+ The Arno riſes on the eaſtern 
confines of Tuſcany, runs weſt 
uite acroſs that duchy, paſſes b 
Florence, and falls into the Tuf- 
can ſea below Piſa, The valley 
through which it runs is exceedin 

pleaſant, and abounds with alm 


town- 
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town-houſe, and a handſome. exchange, which was 
built in 1605, but is now almoſt deſolate. The ſtreets 
are broad and ftrait, and there are ſeveral fine ſquares: 
nor are the buildings amiſs, but moſt of the win- _ 
dows are papered. The great church, baptiſtry, 
leaning tower, and the Campo Santo, or burying 
place, are all contiguous upon one ſpot of ground, 
and are all buildings of the Gothic ſttle *. | 
1. Tux cathedral is a noble, magnificent building, 
which they ſay hath been built 300 years. It is ſup- 
pan by ſeventy large marble pillars, of divers co- 
urs, and richly gilt; as alſo adorned with a great 
variety of ſmaller pillars, pedeſtals, and cornices of 
the fineſt marble. It hath three gates of braſs, with 
beautiful relievos of the hiſtory of the New Teſta- 
ment, which is {aid to be the work of John de Bo- 
na. The gate at the grand entrance 1s but of in- 
different workmanſhip, though they tell us it was 
brought from Jeruſalem +, The high altar, with a 
madona upon it, is all of caſt filver ; and on each 
fide of it ſtands an angel, of bronze, admirably exe- 
cuted by Bonanno 4 Round this altar 1s a fine 
piece of painting, containing the hiſtory of pays 
Gelaſius, by Petro Sofio Senſini. But the great ſu 


belonged to Solomon's temple, + 
Keyſler, i. 399. | 
The cathedral has three great 


* The great church, baptiſtry, 
and leaning tower, are very well | 
worth ſeeing, and are built after | 


the ſame fancy with the cathedral 
of Sienna. Addiſon, p. 230. 
+ In the cathedral, towards 


the leaning tower, is a pair of | 


large folding gates of braſs, on 
which is repreſented, in baſſo re- 
lievo, the life of Chriſt : but both 
the workmanſhip and deſign of 
tem are a diſgrace to the ſacred 
ſubject; though they are ſaid to 
have been brought from Jeruſa- 
lem by the Piians in one of their 
 Fgroifades, and bably in time 
they may paſs {a 


the gates that 


gates, the doors or leaves of which 
are of braſs, and repfeſent the paſ- 
ſages mentioned in the New Teſta- 
ment; a proof how groſly they are 
miſtaken who ſay they were the 
gates of Solomon's temple, Poll- 
nitz, ii. 141.---Pollnitz ſays, the 
roof is ſupported by ſixty marble 
columns: but Keyſler tells us, that 
the number of pillars within the 
dome amounts to ſeventy- ſix, every 
one of which is cut out of a ſingle 


block of white oriental granate. 


ject 
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jet of. admiration ariſes Pau the many little angels on 
the white marble capital of a porphyry 70 in which 
Stagio di Pietra Stanta has nobly diſplayed his art. 
r on err or 
holy 1 t, are greatly admired. In this cathe- 
dral are ſeveral good pictures, by Domenico 
Beccafumi, Antonio Saliani, Domenico Ghirlandi, 
Benozze Gozzoli, Perio del Vago, * Vaſari, 
Sodorno, and Bronzino. 
Tux church wants light, and hath a flat bu” 
but every particular in it worth notice is deſcribed in 
a pompous folio publiſhed at Rome in 1705, with . 
the title of «+ Joi. Martinu Theatrum Baſilicæ Pi- 
ſan *.” 
2. Tur baptiſtry is ſaid to have been built 600 
years, and is a large circular building, with a nigh 
cupola, all of white marble. It is very beautiful 
within, where 1s a fine marble font, and an elegant 
ulpit. The font is divided into four partitions, and 
in the middle ſtands a bronze ſtatue of John the Bap- 
tiſt. The pulpit is ſupported by ſix marble pillars, 
curious, and of different kinds, having the laſt judg- 
ment repreſented on it in baſſo relievo by Nicholas 
Piſano. The architect of this baptiſtry was Giovanni 
Piſano, who diſpoſed the concavity of the cupola in 
ſuch a manner, as to make a loud double echo of 
any noiſe that is made below. 
3. Thx leaning round tower is in the cathedral 
church- yard, detached from any other building. It 
was built about 400 years ago, by Withelmus a 
German, Bonannus a Piſan, and Thomas Piſarius. 
Its height is 187 feet and a half, and it is aſcended 
by 355 ſteps to the top, which is incloſed with a 
e and in it hang ſeven bells. It ſeems as 
if divided into eight partitions or ſtories, each ſur- 


who was killed by an eccleſiaſtic, 
lie in a marble co laced in the 
wall, on the left Rad, of the great 
J chapel, Keyſler, p. 400. 


rounded 


The remains of Gamaliel, Ni- 
eodemus, andAbiba, are here kept | 
in a ſtone coflin on the altar; and 


thoſe of the emperor Henry VII. 
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rounded with a colonnade of thirty- eight pillars, which 
in all the rows are of the ſame thickneſs, but decreaſe 
in length proportionably towards the top. It inclines 
from a perpendicular about five yards from the top, 
and ſeems as if falling. The common opinion is, 
that it was built ſo by the artiſts to ſhew their ſkill ; 
and there is no viſible flaw in the whole building, as 
there muſt have been, if occaſioned by an earth- 
; 55 Some people think, that the earth under 

is part of the foundation has given way, which 
might be ſo gently as not to diſlocate any part of the 
fabric. The appearance of it near the ground fa- 
vours this opinion by a moulding, which would have 
decided the queſtion if it had run horizontal; and it 
is not likely that the artiſts would have left their de- 
ſign to admit of a doubt *. 

4. IL Campo Santo, or the burying place, adjoins 
to the cathedral, and is an oblong piece of ground, 
with a gallery round it, divided by two ſtone walls 
into three equal parts. In the uppermoſt he the no- 
bility, the citizens in the middle, and the peaſants in 
the loweſt part. The galleries were built by Gio- 
vanni Piſano, and finiſhed in 1289. On the walls are 


ſeveral ſcriptural hiſtories painted by ſeveral hands, 


* Keyſler ſays, that this tower is 
computed at 188 feet ; that it 
was completed in the year 1174; 
and that one Withelm a German, 
together with Bonanno, are ſaid 
to have been the architects. He 
adds, that the moſt remarkable 
thing in it 1s, that a plummet let 
down perpendicularly from the 
top touches the ground at the 
diſtance of fifteen feet from the 
bottom of the tower. This ſur- 
priſing inclination is by many ĩma- 


| 2 to have been deſigned by 


e architects as a proof of their 
ſkiil; but ſuch a notion can only 
proceed from want of knowing, 
that it is ſo far from ſhewing any 


great ſkill in architecture, that 


any common builder may do the 
like, eſpecially if his materials 


conſiſt of free- ſtone. Nor is this 


the only leaning tower in Italy; 


for this defect, which creates ſo 


much wonder, is cauſed by an 
error in laying the foundation. 
The tower at Piſa has no apart- 
ments within, the floors and 
cielings of which would ſhew 
whether the inclination was in- 
tended by the architects or not; 
but the pedeſtals of the loweſt 
row of pillars are a ſufficient 
proof that it was not, as they are 
funk much deeper in the earth on 
the ſide of the inclination than on 
the other. Keyſler, i. 406. 
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among which * 

Giotto, deſerves particu 
are a great number of ſarcophagiſts, — ET mar- 
ble coffins, with various rehevo's upon ; and 
many perſons who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
ſkill in the arts and ſciences, or their military bravery, 
are interred in this Campo Santo, which is ſo called 


n 


from a great part of the earth being brought from 


the Holy Land in the year 1228 *. 

Taz Carmelites have a church here, in which are 
ſome good paintings by Maſſaccio. In St. Mat- 
thew' 8 Auch, which belongs to the Benedictine nuns, 
is a remarkable perſpective in freſco on the roof of 
it. The cieling of St. Stephen's church, belongi 
to the knights of that order, is prettily painted wich 
their hiſtory : the high altar is made of fine 
phyry ; and over it is a marble ſtatue of pope Ste. 
phen. Theſe knights wear a white croſs in the form 
of that of Malta, which is red; and they alſo prove 
their nobility before they are admitted. The grand 
duke Coſmo I. founde d this order in commemora- 


tion of the battle of Marciano in the Sienne, fought 


on the 2d of Auguſt, a day conſecrated to St. Ste- 
hen, which was alſo the reigning pope's name-day. 


he knights, among other 1 were indulged 
I 


by pope Pius IV. in the liberty of marrying; and 


the ſtatutes of the order were printed at Florence in 


1620 J. 
THERE is a handſome ſquare before the church, 
with the palace of the order, round which are the 


buſtoes of the great dukes in white marble; and 


In one of the galleries, or gtin, embroidered with gold, which 
porticoes, are ſeventy or eighty. they alſo wear on other ſolemn oe- 
large marble coffins ; which, by fcafions: but on common days, 
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notice. cemetry 


reaſon of the diebe dad ; 


liefs they are adorned with, are 
ſuppoſed to be the work of anti- 


quity. Keyſler, i. 403. 
+ St. Stephen's day is kept as 


the chief feſtival of the order, when 


the knights wear on their breaſts 
an oftangular croſs ef crimſon ſat- 


when they appear in publick, they 
have only a 


lain white croſs up- 
on their en Keyller, 1. 398. 
Their church is — with ſe- 
_ hundred of flags and other 
ophies taken from the infulels. 
nalarf, ii. 43. 
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in the front a fine marble ſtatue of Coſmo' the Great, 
erected by the order in the year 1596. 

Tu Collegium Ferdinandeum is built upon the 

yo where formerly ſtood the houſe of Bartoli, the 
amous civilian. The ducal palace is near this col- 
lege; but has nothing magnificent or ſuitable to that 
title; and che archbithop's palace is a mean old build- 
ing, with nothing remarkable but a white marble 
ſtatue of Moſes in a fountain in the inner court, 
which was erected by Francis Froſini, a native of 
Piſtoia, count of the Holy Roman Empire, and arch- 
biſhop of Piſa, in 1708. The phyſic garden near 
St. Stephen's church 1s very large, and well ſtocked 
with all ſorts of curious plants. 

IRE citizens uſed annually to have a mock-en- 
gagement, on the middle bridge, like that between 
the Caſtellani and the Nicoloti on St. Barnabas's 
bridge at Venice. Piſa is a city which a traveller 
cannot avoid ſeeing: but it is impoſſible for him to 
ſtay in it, if we believe baron Pollnitz, who ſays, the 
people are ſo proud of the honour their anceſtors 
gained by the conqueſt of Carthage, that their va- 
nity is intolerable. *. 
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UR 3 ſet out from Piſa to Lucca, on 


the 25th of February; and about four miles 
from Piſa they ſaw the baths, which are very neat. 


1 
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Pollnitz, ii. 147, Though butter is a rarity in Italy, you may 
ſometimes find that which is very good at Piſa, Miſſon's voyage to 
Italy, vol. i. part 2, p. 554. as MELTED Ts 
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The diſtance from Piſa to Lucca is ten Italian miles, 
and the road is moſt delightful, eſpecially along the 
lain, where the country is finely cultivated. On 


each ſide of the road are to be ſeen verdant paſtures, 


fields of ſpringing corn, rich vineyards, and fine 
olive plantations; beſides ſome fields ſown with flax, 
others full of white cabbages, large turnips, and 
other uſeful vegetables. In a moſt pictureſque: view 


the fields are bounded with trees planted at an equal 


diſtance, and to each tree is bound a vine, Which 
ſhoots out to embrace its neighbour; ſo that the pea- 
ſant may form their union, with beautiful feſtoons, 
in their ſeaſon “. " 490% C7 . 3001135 
TE republick of Lucca is about 30 Italian miles 


— { 


in circumference : but the fertility of the ſoil; and 


mildneſs of its government, have been ſuch attrac- 


tive inducements for ſettling here, that the inhabi- 


tants of the city, and the hundred and fifty villages 


belonging to it, are computed to be 120,000, of 


whom 30,000 are able to carry arms. This repub+ 


lic is ſhut up in the grand duke's dominions, an 


has been frequently threatened with the fate of Flo- 


rence,. Piſa, and Sienna r. 091821 
THz city of Lucca is ſituate in the middle of a 
fruitful plain, about 15 miles over, near the river 


I The dinände from Piſu to 


Lucca is twelve Italian miles. 
The country is divided into 
ſquare encloſures, and planted 
with charming rows of trees with 


vines twining round them, which 


luxuriouſly intermingle their 


branches at the top, and form 


beautiful feſtoons. In ſummer and 
autumn nothing can exceed this 
tract of land; the mountain 
which runs all the way upon the 
right, being covered with olive 
and cypreſs trees of an extraor- 
dinary height. Keyſler, 1. 409. 


'+ The king of Spain was pro- 
tector of this republick, when 
Mr. Addiſon was there in 1702. 
He ſays, It is pleaſant to hear 
the diſcourſe of the common peo- 
ple of Lucca, who are firmly per- 
ſuaded that one Lucquelſe can 
beat five Florentines, who are 


grown low-ſpirited; as they pre- 


tend, by the grand duke's op- 
preſſions, and have nothing worth 
fighting for. They ſay they can 
bring into the field 20 or 30,000 
fighting men, all ready to ſacri- 


ice their lives for: their liberty. 
Addiſon, p. 233. 


Secchia, 


| 
| 
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Secchia, 10 miles to the north of Piſa, and 12 to 
the eaſt of the Tuſcan ſea. It is of an oblong form, 
about three miles and a half in nts ee 


and contains near 22;000 inhabitants. It is forti- 


fied with a good rampart, which 1s broad enough for 
three coaches to go a-breaſt, and is planted — ſe- 
veral rows of trees$. 

Tux are three ports to the town, and over each 
guard-houſe is wrote Libertas in letters of gold +. 
At the entrance of the town, they take all fire-arms 
from ſtrangers, but return them at their departure 


and none wear ſwords, after a ſtay of three days, 


without a particular licence *. | 

GOVERNMENT. Their council of ſtate is com- 
poſed of a confaleniere, or doge, and nine ſenators, 
who are all members of the great council, and are 
changed every two months. Theſe counſellors, who 
are called anziani, or elders, bear the title of Excel- 
lentiſſimi, and whilſt in office live in the republic's 

lace, where their expences are defrayed at the 
charge of the ſtate. A doge is not capable of being 
re- elected 'till the expiration of ſeven years. The 
great council conſiſts of 130 of the nobility, and 110 


t Keyſler ſays the city contains 3 be known what numbers of them 
near 44, ooo 5 which is are in town. Over it is written, 
a great miſtake, and is thus recti- in letters of gold, Libertas. Ad- 
fied by our travellers, who made || diſon, p. 231. | 
a particular enquiry into this mat- At entering the city, travellers 
ter. | muſt deliver up their fire- arms: 
The city is three Italian miles || but it is only informing the guard 


in circumference, and is fortified 
with eleven baſtions, which, with 
the other works, are planted with 
280 pieces of cannon, The ram- 
parts are very pleaſant, being 
planted all round with four rows 
of trees, and in ſome parts with 
more. Keyſler, i. 411. 

+ There is but one gate for 


rangers to enter at, that it may 


at what gate they intend to go out 
when they leave the city, and they 
are ſure to find them there. They 
are likewiſe allowed to wear their 
{words for three days, but after- 
wards muſt have a particular li- 
cence, which generally is granted 
only to perſons of high rank, the 
knights of Malta, and St. Stephen, 
Keyller, 3 P · 411. 


commoners, 


longer time to conduct any de- || tells us, the pa 
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commoners, who are cha eyery two years l. Their 
le, an 


lice is very commend great attention ia 
Non in ſuppreſſing luxury, ſuperfluous magnificence, 
and ſuch diſſipations as often prove ſo deſtructive to 
families, where no ſuch reſtraints take place. 
Tux number of troops in this {tate is about 300; 
and they ſay they have arms for 20,000 men in their 
arſenal, which is not worth viſiting r. 
Tux ordinary revenue of the government is com- 
uted at 400,000 ſcudi, or about 80,000. ſterling z 
= this republic is eſteemed the richeſt and beſt 
peopled ſtate of Italy, in proportion to the extent 
of its dominions. F 
TRE ſkill and induſtry of the inhabitants in their 
ſilk and other manufactures have gained this city the 
ſurname af Induſtrioſa, or the Induſtrious; and a 
great profit accrues to the republic from its ſmall kind 
of olives, which produce excellent oil. In all the in- 
habitants there appears an air of chearfulneſs and 
plenty, not often to be met with in thoſe of the 
countries which lie about them; and here are ſeen 
more young women in the ſtreets, ſhops, churches, 
and ſchools, than in any other part of Italy . 


The whole adminiſtration of || ſtate of all vagabonds. So that 
the government paſles into dif- this petty pretty republic may not 
ferent hands at the end of every || be improperly arclcled-to a hive 
two years, which is the greateſt |J of bees, dh have been always 
ſecurity imaginable to their li- the emblems of induſtry and order. 
berty, and wonderfully contributes || Howell's Letters in 1621, 3 76. 
to the quick diſpatch of all pub- I Mr. Addiſon ſays, they haves 
lic affairs: but in any exigence || quantity of arms and ammunition, . 
of ſtate, it certainly takes a much ] but few horſe, p. 233. But Keyller 

"he guard is a cor} 
fign for the good of the common- || of ſeventy-ſixSwitzers, and the 
wealth to its maturity and perfec- of the republic's forces may con- 
ction. Addiſ. p. 2 34. Keyſl 1.410. J fiſt of about 500 men. 1. 410. 


* There is no ſtate that winds The greateſt part of the gen- 
the penny more nimbly, and makes [| tlemen of Lucca ſpeak French, 
quicker returns. She hath a coun- ff and profeſs a more than ordinary 
ci] called the Diſcoli, which pries }{ civility to ſtrangers, as in ſeveral 
intothe 1 and life of every other parts of Italy. Miſſon, 1. 5 54. 
one, an 
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Lo Tux houſes are generally well built; but the ſtreets 


are not very regular. The palace is large and ſpacious, 
without any thing curious. The cathedral is a large 
Gothic pile, and the patron of it is St. Martin. Here 


is an irable marble monument of the Giuinigi 


family by Andrea della Quercia; and a fine piece of 
the Lord's Supper by Tintorett1. yi 
Te lee o Lua is under the immediate juriſ- 
diction of the pope; which entitles the biſhop to the 
pallium and croſs, like archbiſhops; and the canons 
are dreſſed like cardinals on public ſolemnities. 

Ix the church of St. Fredian is a monument with 


this inſcription: 


Hie jacet corpus S. Ricardi, regis Anglie. 
« Here lies the body of St. Richard, king of England.” 


i 


But this royal Saint has no place in our chronicles. 
O the high altar, in the church of St. Maria, is 
the aſſumption of the Virgin Mary, by Guido Rheni; 
and on each fide are ſome other pieces by the ſame 
In the church of St Pietro Maggiore is alſo the 
aſſumption by Raphael, and the annunciation by 
Ubaldi of Sienna: but the account of the impious 
gameſter is not worth relating, though particularly 
mentioned by other travellers *. 1 
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das, Keyſler, i. 413, 414. See alſo © Some obſervations made in 
travelling through France, Italy, &c. in the years 1720, 1721, and 
1723, by Edward Wright, Eſq;” vol, ii. 4to, p. 289---291. | 
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N the 26th of February our travellers arrived 
at Piſtoia, which is twenty Italian miles from 
Lucca, and the fame from Florence; It is a good 
town, with fair open ſtreets, and ſubject to the 
great duke. 110 | 
PisrolA was anciently famous for the defeat of Ca- 
tiline, and, in later ages, for the tumults of the Guelphs 
and Gibelines ; but is now in ſuch a low condition 
that, tho” it is a large town, the number of its inha- 


bitants does not exceed five thouſand. Ruin, deſo- 


lation, and indolence, are ſeen in all the ſtreets, 
which are well paved, with large flags. Fa” 
AT the port gate of the town they ſearch all bag- 


gage, to ſee if there is any tobacco; and if they find 


any quantity above a pound, they ſeize every thing. 
They alſo ſeize all ſuch apparel that has not been 
worn; at leaſt they oblige — to pay duty for 
it, if only a pair of ſhoes. 

THEIR country is very fruitful, and produces fine 
water melons, which are of an uncommon ſize; and 
it is probably owing to this fertility of the country, 
and the cheapneſs of proviſion on account of the 
ſmall number of its inhabitants, that near forty noble 
families have choſen this place for their reſidence f. 


566 


* There is nothing in Piſtoia that deſerves either the trouble or 
charge of going out of the way to ſee it. Miſſon, i. 555, - 
1 On the 15th and 25th of July, and the 24th of Auguſt, there are 
horſe-races in a large unpaved ſtreet, Ibid, p. 556, 
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Tux cathedral is a Gothic ſtructure, in which are 
ſeveral good monuments of its biſhops, particularly 
that erected to cardinal Fertoguerra, began by An- 
drea Verrochio, and finiſhed by Lorengetti. Behind 
the high altar is the aſcenſion of Chriſt painted on 
wood, by Bronzino ; and on the wall, near the font, 
are five oem of ſcriptural hiſtory, in baſſo relievo. 
Tux baptiſtry, oppoſite to the cathedral, is a hand- 
ſome plain building, a rotunda, much of the ſame 
fize with that of Piſa. | n 
Ix the Franciſcan church are ſeveral large pieces 
of painting, particularly a laſt Supper, and Lazarus 
riſing from his grave, by Branſina. On a tomb- ſtone 
here is the following inſcription: So 
Hic jacet i ifter s de | 5 
TZ 


« Here lies that excellent profeſſor of law, Thomas Weſton, an 
Engliſhman, who died the 2gth of Auguſt, 1404.” 


In the church of St. Franſciſco di Sala are ſeven 
fine pictures, by Andrea del Sarto “. 

THe church of St. Proſpero belongs to the fathers 
of the oratory, to whom cardinal Fabroni, in the 
year 1726, made a preſent of a fine library, which 
conſiſts of 14,000 volumes, excluſive of manuſcripts, 
and is open every day. In the anti-chamber of the 
library are two pieces, in baſſo relievo, repreſenting 
the ſhepherds coming to the ſacred manger, and the 
taking of Chriſt down from the croſs, both admi- 
rably executed in marble by Cornaquini, and each 
about four feet in height. 4 171 

Tux epiſcopal palace joins to the cathedral, and is 
a mean building; but has a ſtatue in it erected to the 


memory of pope Leo XI. who was biſhop. of 
Piſtoia. 


He was ſo called from his father's being a taylor, in nalen g arto, 
from the Latin word Sartor. ki 9s Ag it) 


THE 


6 


at one time it is to be underſtood | 


OF PIiSOSTOTAD In 
Tux Italians reckon the hours of the day from ſun- 
ſet to ſun-ſet twenty-four hours, lating their 
clocks as the days ſhorten and lengthen : but the 
grand duke, in 1751, ordered all the clocks in Tuſ- 
cany to be regulated our way, which the people here 
call the French way ; however, moſt of them con- 
tinue to reckon their time the old way, though their 
clocks are altered“. | | 
From Piſtoia to Florence is a journey of twenty 


Italian miles, and the road is very pleaſant; but ex- 
hibits few villas or plantations to the view till we 


come into the neighbourhood of Florence. 

Wird ſeven miles and a half of Florence is 
Poggio à Cajano, where Pope Leo X. of the houſe 
of Medicis, laid the foundation of a palace, on ac- 
count of the pleaſant views of the adjacent moun- 
tains, which was finiſhed by the great duke Francis. 


Its outſide has nothing of ſplendor or magnificence: 


but to lovers of painting it preſents a fine entertain- 


*The way of meaſuring time 
in Italy appears pretty odd to 
a new comer. It ſounds a little 
ſtrangely to hear them talk of fif- 
teen or twenty o'clock, for they 
reckon round all the twenty-four 
hours. The ſetting of the ſun, or 
nag the Ave-Mary bell, is 
what they begin from ; ſo that if 
the ſun ſet at eight o'clock Engliſh, 
then nine is one hour, and ſo on 
*till the ſun ſet again, which is 
twenty-four. But the compaſs of 
the clocks rarely goes any farther 
than twelve, in many places no 
more than ſix, and fo begins again; 
ſo that when a clock ſtrikes three, 


every other, is continually varying, 
it being mid-day ſometimes at ſix- 
teen hours, and ſometimes at nine- 
teen, and ſo at all the interme- 
diate times; ſo that it is impoſ- 
ſible for a clock or watch, which 
is ſet the Italian way, to go exactly 
right any two days 2 ; there- 
fore they alter them once a fort- 
night, and in the mean time make 
allowance for the difference. It 
ſeems as if the contrivers of this 
way of reckoning the time, begin- 
ning from the ſetting of the ſun, 
— their hint from the Moſaic 
account of the creation, and the 
expreſſion there uſed, And the 
evening and the morning were the 
the firſt day. In Rome and ſome 
other places, the clocks ſtrike the 
hour twice, after about a minute's 
pauſe between. Wright, vol. i. 
p- 28, 29. 


| ſun-ſet, the noon hour, and indeed 


as three, at another as nine, at 
another as fifteen, at another as 
twenty-one. The general time of 
the day is guide ſufficient for you | 
to know which of the threes it is. 


By this way of meaſuring from 
D2 ment 
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36 OF FLORENCE. 
ment within, having a t variety of pictures, b 
Lavinia Fontana, Tlannibal — Paul A4 
Leonardi da Vinci, Antonio Domenico Gabb1ani, 
Georgio Baſari, Lucio Maſſari, and other eminent 
maſters. In particular, there is a Holy Family, by 
Caracci, whoſe countenance of Chriſt is excellent; 
and another holy family, by Maſſari, well performed, 
but of a low thought, tor the bleſſed virgin is waſhing 
linen, Chriſt is wringing them, and Joſeph is hanging 
them on the hedge todry. The paintings in the large 
hall are by Andrea del Sarto, Franciabigio, and Gia- 
como da Pontormo. A gallery goes round the whole 
—_— on the outſide ; and there is a menagerie, of 
two Italian miles in circumference. 
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SECTION I. Its Pxx SEN STATE, For Ts, 
| BRIůũU6O³ö s, and Ducar PaLaces. | 


O UR travellers arrived at the celebrated city 


of Florence on the 27th of February, and 
were charmed with the proſpect of this moſt beauti- 
ful metropolis, defervedly called the Fair, in its ze- 
nith of glory ; being ſituated at the head of the vale 
of Arno, and divided by the river of that name, 
furrounded by many eminences, with fine villas 
ſeated on them *. | 
Macniaver 


a fruitful valley, on the river Ar- || of Rome, in a moſt deſirable ſitu- 


no, in 43 degrees 40 minutes of II ation, encompaſſed with beautiful 


Tb ny of Florence lies in | north latitude, 120 miles nortlr 
kills 
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_ MacniavesrL fays, the city of Florence was ori- 
ginally built by the inhabitants of Fieſole, and was 
called at firſt Arnina : but from whence it aſſumed 
the name of Florence is variouſly conjectured *,'- 

This city is now about ſeven miles in circum- 


laces. The ſtreets are 


ference, and contains a 2 number of noble pa- 
andſome, and well paved 


with large flags, which makes them always clean. The 


city has ſeven ports, two of which are kept open 
night and day in the ſummer, and are called the 


Porta Romana+ and Bolog 


na. The churches amount 


to above 150, beſides which there are ſeventy-ſix 


nunneries, and ſixty-five friaries 4. 
number of inhabitants is com- 


about gooo, and 
* 


hills on three ſides, full of villa- 
ges, country ſeats, gardens, groves, 
and woods of olives riſing gradu- 
ally *till they join the higheſt 


mountains of the Apennines ; and 


towards the weſt lies that rich val- 


ley watered by the river Arno, 


which extends as far as Piſa, 
abounding 1n corn, wine, oil, and 
all manner of delicious fruits. 


Florence is generally ſtiled by the 


Italians, La Bella, or The Beau- 
tiful; an epithet it probably owes 
to the cleanlineſs of the ſtreets, 
and goodneſs of the pavement, 
which is moſtly of pietre - forti, or 
free-ſtone. Keyſler, v. i. p. 480. 

* Some would have it called 
Florence from Florino, one of the 
chief of the firſt coloniſts ; others 
ſay, it was not called Florentia, 
but Fluentia, in the Deginnings 
in reſpect of its proximity to the 
river Arno. © My opinion is, 
ſays Machiavel, that whatever 
might be the occaſion of its ori- 
ginal, or denomination, it was 
always called Florentia; that it 
was founded under the empire of 


the Romans, and began to be 


The houſes are 


mentioned in hiſtory in the time 
of the firſt emperors; that when 
the empire was firſt afflicted by 
barbarians, Florence was demo- 
liſhed Totila, king of -the 
Oſtrogoths; that 2 50 years after 
it was rebuilt by Charlemagne, 
from whoſe time *till the year 
1215 it followed the fortune of 
the reſt of Italy, and was ſubje& 
to thoſe that commanded, during 
which it was governed firſt by the 
ſucceſſors of Charles, afterwards 
by the Berengarii, and laſt of ali 
by the emperors of Germany. 
Machiavel's hiſtory of Florence, 
lib. ii. P-2 K 
+ Over the Porta Romana is 
an inſcription in memory of pope 
Leo X. and the publick entry of 
the emperor Charles V. through 
this gate; and near it, on the city 
ſide, is a fine piece of painting, 
in freſco on a houſe, by Giovanni 
de 8. Giovanni,” Keyſl. i. 486. 
4 The convents amount to 87, 
beades 22 hoſpitals. Keyſl. i. 451. 
He reckoned 70,000 inbabitants, 
P. 486. of qr» 
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puted at 80,000'*, whoſe. chief trade conſiſts of 
woollen and {ilk manufactures. . 
Tux government is under  a' regency of three, 
who govern alternately year about: one is a German 

pointed by the emperor grand duke, and the 
— two are Florentines. The people N 
much of being oppreſſed with taxes; for every thing 
bought in the town, even a book, is taxed going out 
as well as coming in: and it is ſaid, the grand duke 
draws from this city about 20,000 ducats a month F. 
_ In reſpect of the curioſities worthy the attention 
of a traveller, Florence exceeds every city in Italy, 


Rome only excepted ; and for modern ſtatues, Mr. 


Addiſon was of opinion, that it excels even Rome 4. 
Octavius Ferrarienſis ſtiles it, Italiam ipſius Italiæ, 
The Italy of Italy itſelf; and Ferdinando Leo- 

do del Mighore gives a full deſcription of it in 
is Fiorenza illuſtrata 5. 

Some of the | palaces are very noble, and all of 
them are adorned, after the true Tuſcan manner, 
with the heavy ruſtic charges; which has a fine ef- 
fect in the largeſt buildings, but not ſo good in the 
ſmall ones ||. | | | : 

From the depreſſion of the | phael del Bruno has written a book 

ces the city continued quiet I intitled, Tl riſtretto delle coſe pid 
to the year 1353 in which in- | notabili della città di Fiorenza; 
terval happened the famous peſti- - or, A ſhort account of the mot 
lence, ſo <cloquently deſcribed by remarkable things in the city of 
Giovanno Boccacio, of which If Florence ;” which muſt be of uſe 
there died in Florence above to curious travellers : however, it 


96, ooo people. Machiavel's hiſto- is deficient, and not free from 
of Florence, lib. 11. p. 48. errors. | 


The gold ducat of Tuſcany There are ſome beautiful pa- 


is worth 1 58. 5d. ſterling. The laces in Florence; and as Tuſcan 
people of Florence are very highly pillars and ruſtic work owe their 
taxed ; there is an impoſition laid original to this country, the ar- 
upon every thing they either wear ¶ chitects always take care to give 
or cat.” Wright, p. 429. them a place in the great edifices 
1 Addiſ. p. 245. Keyfl.i.418. that are raiſed in Tuſcany. Ad- 
8 Since the publication of that || diſon, p. 235. This Tuſcan man- 
work there have been ſeveral al- ner ſeems to agree much better 
terations made, of which a tra- with the flat than with the 
veller ſhould be informed. Ra- i pillars. Wright, p. 393. 
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Tux old churches are built in the Gothic” taſte, 
— in their way; r nm 
are; built: in . gend dufte, 
Maur beautiful ſtatues are rn, in nicks . 
public parts of the city; ſome antique; others by | 
choad Angelo, Baccio Bandinetti, John de Bo- | 
logna, Donatelli, and other eminent ſculptors. 
War it is conſidered that the family of Medicis, 4 
for about 250 years paſt, have applied —— to | 
the improvement of the polite arts and the ſciences, 
we ſhould not be ſurpriſed that Florence ſhould 
abound with ſuch an invaluable. collection of tlie 
moſt. curious capital pieces of all kinds in ſculpture; 
architecture, Painting, —ů n Ty | 
and other curioſities.. ; 
In this city are two forts, diſtinguiſhed by the 1 
Upper and the Lower fort. The former is upon a 1 
reat eminence, which commands the city; and the 1 
er is on the oppoſite fide, in Which is a fine large 1 
piece of braſs cannon, about an eighty- nine pounder, | 
called the St. Paul: the bore is 9.3, inches diameter, 
its weight 12 tons 3 ers and 70 pounds, and 
the form-of the ines head is on the caſcaba}*.”: 
As the river Arno divides the city of Florence 
into two unequal parts, there is a communication 
between them by four ſtone bridges. The firſt,” ac-, 
cording to the courſe of the river, is il Ponte alla 
Carraia, the ſecond il Ponte di S. Trinita, the third 
11 Ponte Vecchio, and the fourth il Ponte alle Grazie. 
That of Santa Trinita is remarkable for its beauty, 
juſtneſs in proportion, and lightneſs of architecture. | 
It was built from the deſign of Bart. Ammonati, and 
has three arches, which 4 are 22 The Katues | 


—— — 
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* The citadel, which 8 of * babe was built on an Ho 
nence; oy Alexander the firſt duke, for the better keeping the city in ö 
awe, ith the like deſign two forts were built by Cofino I. and AY 
| Ferdinand, which have ſince been ſuffered to run to decay, Keyſler, 
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OF FLORENCE. 


of the four ſeaſons are placed at the extremities of 


the bridge; but that of winter is the moſt admired, 
which was done by Taddeo Landini*. No loaded 
carriage is permitted to go over the bridge; but 
_ coaches are, and it affords a moſt charming proſpect. 
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IL Palazzo Vechio, or the old palace. The great 
duke formerly reſided at this palace, which is op- 
fite to a large market, Sew: la Piazza del Gran- 
ca. The object that firſt ſtrikes the eye in this 
palace is a tower projecting out of the building, 
which in one part is broader than at the baſis, but 
ſoon returns to a proper ſymmetry. The top of it is 
ſupported by four pillars, and it is called the Aerial 


Tower. f 
In this 
dukes, an 


e are kept the regalia of the grand 
before NT are two cSoflal 


ſtatues : one is Hercules ſlaying Cacus, by Bandi- 
nelli; the other called a David, by Michael An- 


gelo +. 


. 


HRE are alſo to be ſeen two a the ent 


Du Termini; and in the middle of the court is a 


* The bridge of S8. Trinita was 
built by Ammonati, a celebrated 
Florentine ſculptor and architect, 
the old bridge having been carried 
away by a violent inundation in 
1557. 
425 marble ſtatues, repreſenting 
the ſeaſons : the Spring is by 


Francavilla Fiamingo ; Summer 


and Autumn, by Giovanni Cac- 
cini; and Winter, by Taddeo 
Landini. Keyſler, i. 485. The 


river Arno runs through the city, 
and has four handſome bridges 


over it, one of which is particu- 
larly cel 
Ammonati. The arches of it, at- 


ter a riſe of a few feet from the i 


On this bridge are four 


ted. It was made by 


lace whence they ſpring, are 
—.— in the A 7 wn En 3 
a particularity which, they ſay, 
no other bridge in the world has. 
It is all of fine white marble ; 
and there are four ſtatues of the 
ſame, 'repreſenting the four ſea- 
ſons, two placed at each end of 
the bridge. Wright, p. 393. 

T At the entrance of this pa- 
lace is a marble ſtatue of Her- 
cules killing Cacus, both bigger 
than _— e by Baccio 
Bandinelli. Oppoſite tothis group, 
by way of N is David — 
umphing over Goliah, by Michael 
Angelo, Keyſler, i. 420. 


porphyry 


OF FLOMENGCE: 4k 
DO fountain, with a boy graſping a fiſh in 
Pe. alſo another ſtatue Haile 3 
Cacus, by Vincenzio Roſſi da Fieſole, a diſciple of 
Bandinelli. | | 

In this palace there is a hall 172 feet in length, 
and 74 in breadth; but it is dark, and makes no 
magnificent appearance. On the cieling and walls of 
the room the moſt remarkable atchievements of the 
republic of Florence are painted in freſco, by Giorgio 
Vaſari. The four corners are filled with as m 
large pieces, in oil colours: one of which repreſents 
the coronation of Coſmo I. by pope Pius V. and 
another exhibits the twelve Florentines, who at the 
ſame time were embaſſadors from different ſtates to 

Boniface VIII. on which extraordinary occur- 
rence he called Tuſcany the fifth element, and ſemen 
terrarum *; the third repreſents the election of 
Coſmo I. and the ſubject of the laſt is the inſtitu- 
tion of the order of St. Stephen 4. 

A traveller muſt not omit ſeeing the marble ſtatues 
of John de Medicis, father of Coſmo I. of duke 
Alexander, Coſmo I. the popes Leo X. and Cle- 
ment VII. who were of the houſe of Medicis. *, 

_ Hex is alſo a moſt admirable ſtatye of victory, 
with a priſoner at her feet, done by Michael Angelo. 
Beſides there are ſix exquiſite marble groups, by 
Vincenzio Rozzi, repreſenting ſix of the exploits of 
Hercules: 1, his daſhing Antæus againſt a rock; 
2, his killing the centaur; 3, his throwing Diomedes 
to wild horſes; 4, his carrying the wild boar alive, 
upon his ſhoulders ; 5, his aſſiſting Atlas to bear up 
tne ſky ; 6, his victory over = queen of the 
Amazons 5. | 


« 
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* Theſe were painted by Ligozza. + By Cigoli. By Paſſigano, 
$ However admirable Foy torr BOL of theſe ue may be, 
ſome of them muſt offend a modeſt eye, eſpecially of the female ſex, 
Keyſler, i. 421. * ä | 
j In 


42 OF FLORENCE 
__In-a particular cloſet is ſhewn the crown with 
which Pope Pius V. crowned Coſmo I. but the moſt 
valuable 5 

with pearls and precious ſtones, | 

Unper the Loggia, commonly called de Langi, 
are ſeveral groups; as Judith cutting off the head 
of Holofernes, by Donatelli; Perſeus with Meduſa's 
head in his hand, and her body at his feet, by Cel- 
lini: both theſe are of bronze. The other is that 
excellent group the rape of the Sabine, done in 
marble by John de Bologna. 
deſigned to repreſent youth, manhood, and old age, 
in the three figures; being a warlike man carrying 
off a young woman from an old man, whoſe figure 
18 — him on the ground. The ſubject of the 
rape is alſo excellently well wrought, in relievo, on 
the front part of the pedeſtal +. 

Ar one angle of the palace is a noble large foun- 
tain, made from the delt n of Ammanati and Baldi- 
cini. In the center is a [> eh ſtanding upright in 
his car, ten brachia in height, or nineteen feet, with 
four ſea horſes, by Bandinelli The tritons, ne- 
reids, and other figures round the fountain, are of 
bronze, by John de Bologna, and are eſteemed very 


under him, between his legs. 


Between the Palazzo Vecchio, 
2 are all three cut out of one 


under the Loggia, commonly cal- 


ing is the Pattiotto, or altar cloth, covered 


It is likewiſe thought 


led de Lanzi, are three fine ſta- bloc 


tues ; the firſt is of Judith, with 
Holofernes at her feet, of bronze, 
by Donatelli; another, alſo of the 
ſame metal, by Benevenuto Cel- 
lini, repreſenting Perſeus with Me- 
duſa's — ſevered from her body. 
The bronze baſſo- relievo on the 
deſtal exhibits Andromeda and 
. with other paſſages re- 
lating to that fable. Keyſl. 1. 423. 
+ The rape of the Sabine wo- 
man, by John de Bologna, larger 
than the life, is inferior to few 
of the antique. The ſoldier who 
carries her off has another figure 


of white marble. Wright, 
p- 419. The third piece, where 
admiration can never be ſatisfied, 
is a group repreſenting a young 
warlike Roman carrying oft a Sa- 
bine virgin, and tranſported with 
joy on account of his booty; whilſt 
the father lies proſtrate on the 
ground, with looks full of the 
moſt paſſionate grief and rage. 


The rape of the Sabines is ex- 


preſſed in baſſo relievo on the 
2 and the whole per- 
ormance does great honour to 
Giovanni Bologna. Key fl. i. 423. 


fine. 


— 


OF FLORENCE 6 
fine. Near this fountain is a grand equeſtrian ſtarue 
of Coſmo. in bronze, by the ſame artiſt. 
 Faprica degli Uffci.---On this ſquare is alſo the 
Fabrica degli Uffici, built by Coſmo I. from a plan 


of Giorgio Vaſari; on the ground-floor of which 


the principal magiſtrates of the city live together, 
for the better maintenance of the public tranquility, 
and the more ſpeedy. diſpatch of buſineſs. The 
other ſtory is filled with artizans, who are particu- 
larly employed in Florentine works, where nature 
and painting are ſu ingly imitated: by proper 
arrangements of ſparks of gems, and bits of the 
fineſt marble inlaid. 1 25 
_ Taz famous Gallery. The uppermoſt ſtory is 
laid out in ſeveral apartments of curioſities, or mu- 
ſeums, particularly the celebrated gallery, which is 
ſuch a repoſitory of rarities lying altogether, as is 
not to be matched in all Europe. Its form runs in 
the manner as in the margin. The 
d .c _ breadth of the gallery within, is ten 
2 1 common paces ; the length of the 
Ms is two wings, from @ to b, and from 
a 1 24 to c is 212 paces, or near 400 
| feet; and from 5 to c ſeventy ſuch 
paces *, | 


Tux landing place, before the entrance of the gal- 
lery, deſerves obſervation; the walls of which are 
full of antient inſcriptions in Hebrew, Greek, La- 
tin, and other languages; with divers antique fi- 
gures, and other curious remains of great antiquity, 
as idols, lamps, and ſtatues; among which is Or- 
pheus, or Amphion, in bronze, playing on a violin. 

As to the gallery itſelf, the cieling is covered with 
paintings, repreſenting the invention of arts and ſci- 

But it is the famous gallery gallery reſembles the Greek 17; 


of the old palace, where are per- and it is adorned with admirable 
haps the nobleſt collections of ot 


; eces of ſculpture, as well mo- 
riofities that are to be met with in — antient. Addiſon p. 236. 
any part of the whole world. The 


ences, 


j 
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ences, the moſt eminent perſonages of the city of 
Florence, and other hiſtorical pieces. The walls are 
all ſet round, from bottom to top, with ſtatues, 
buſts, baſſo relievos, and antique inſcriptions *. The 
number of the ſtatues amount to ſeventy-two, and 
the buſtos to 102. There is a ſeries of the Roman 
emperors from Julius down to Gallienus, all except 
about ſix; and _ of their emprefles fronting 
them: but where theſe are wanting the place is ſup- 
plied with other figures +. | 
Tux moſt beautiful ſtatues and buſts are placed in 
order: firſt, at one end ſtands the Hercules and 
Centaur. e h 

2. Two buſts of Julius Cæſar and Cicero, facing 
each other: the firſt is eſteemed good; and the lat- 
ter very fine. | PU; 

3. Tux buſt of Sappho. 217. | 

4. A conſular ſtatue,” with a paper in his hand. 

5. A buſt of a young Marcus Aurelius. 
6. Tux ſtatue of a wreſtler, who holds a prize- 


cup in his hands, and looks at it with a ſeeming joy. 
7. A Bacchante, in the attitude of dancing. | g 
8. Tux buſt of Nero, as loqking ſternly at that of v 
Seneca, which is highly eſteemed. _ l 
9. Mxxcuxvx leaning on the ſtump of a tree, with- re 
out his attributes. | 3 . 
8 4 | ; ba 
„The walls on each fide are || he ſees nothing here but originals, ot 
kung with portraits of the moſt In the wing duc the ſtatues and thi 
illuſtrious perſons of the houſe of 4 buſts of illuſtrious men are placed a 
Medicis; and over theſe —_ on one fide; and thoſe of eminent <q 
the entablature, on the right hand women on the other. Keyſler i, e 
from a to b, are ſmall portraits of f 426. | * 
princes, generals, and miniſters | + Among the emperors are 2 
of ſtate; and oppoſite to them placed Marcus Agrippa, ſon- in- bir 


the buſts of learned men. "From |; law to Auguſtus; and Antinous, 
the favourite of Adrian. Beſides =sg 


'b to © are groups of figures, ſta- 

tues, and buſts on both tides; |! theſe, there are philoſophers, he- 4 
which afford the more agreeable |! roes, conſuls, muſes, deities, and 2 
entertainment to an antiquarian |} other figures interſperſed. 17 
or ſculgor, as he may be certain U Wright, p. 396. 


10. A 


he fell ſhort of the antients. He | 


11. Hyvo1z1a. 


OF FLORENCE. a” 
10. A Bacchus, with a Faunus behind him eating 
grapes; by Michael Angelo 4. 


12. Pomona, with fruit in her lap. 
13. Tux buſt of Plotina, excellent 
14. A veſtal virgin, with her hair grown *. 
5. Taz buſt of Berenice, placed oppoſite to that 


1 
of Veſpaſian. 


16. ExbVMIO looking up at the moon, with his 


dog by him. 


1 Of this laſt there goes anoted 
ſtory, which is variouſly related 
authors, ſome telling it of a 


Cupid : but at Florence they fix | 
it to this Bacchus, and there re- | 


late the ſtory thus. When M. 
Angelo's reputation was raiſed to 
a great height, his adverſaries, 
envious of his fame, had no other 
way left to leſſen it, than by com- 
paring his works with the antique, 
and endeavouring to ſhew how far 


— —xT2- äß—— . ð*ꝘjV0q w— 


took a reſolution of putting the 
{kill of his judges to the teſt, and 
made this Bacchus, When the 
work was perfected, he broke off 
the right hand, which holds a cup, ' 
and laid it by in his cloſet ; the 
reſt of the figure he buried, and 
let it lie ſome time in the ground. 
At a proper . work- 
men were ordered to dig as for 
other purpoſes, in another part of 

the ground, and to carry on their 

work ſo, that they muſt of courſe 
come to the place where the ſtatue 
was hid. They did ſo, and found 


it; and by direction talked of it in 
ſuch manner, as that it might 
come early to the ear of ſome of 
his adverſaries; who were not long 
in going to view the new diſcove- | 
; and, when they had cleanſed 
e earth from it, found a fine 
group of a Bacchus and Faunus 
all intire, except one hand which | 


was wanting to the Bacchus. 
They judged it ſtrait to be a fine 
antique : the diſcovery was ſoon 
noiſed about, and among the reſt 
that flocked to ſee it, M. Angelo 
came himſelf, He was not fo 
loud in his praiſes of it as the reft 
were. Well, ſays one of them, 
© you can make as good an one, 
no doubt!” He played with 
them awhile, and at laſt aſked 
them, What will you ſay 3 

© made this?” It 725 ally 
imagined how the queſtion was 
received. He then- only defired 
their patience while he ſtepped 
home, as he did; and brought 
with him the hand he had broken 
off; which, upon application, was 
found to tally 

arm. It was broken off in the 
ſmall part of the arm, juſt above 
the wriſt, where the ſeam is very 
viſible. Wright, p. 398. See 
alſo Keyſler, 1, 427. 

Among the entire figures, 
Mr. Addiſon took particular no- 
tice of a veſtal virgin, with the 
holy fire burning before her. This 
ſtatue, he thought, might decide 
that notable controverſy amon 
the antiquaries,“ Whether the 2 
tals, after having received the ton- 
ſures, ever ſuffered their hair to 
come again ; for it is here full 
grown, and gathered under the 
veil.” Addiſon, p. 238, 
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17. Tu ſtatue of Flora. 
18. Apollo fitting, wi 
19. PROMETHEUS, with fire 
to heaven. 


th one foot on a tortoiſe. 
in his hand, pointing 


20. A Cenſor, with a ſcroll in one hand, and a 


pen in the other. 


21. A Bacchus leaning on a faune. 
22. A Mars in black marble. 3 
23. A buſt of Brutus, left unfiniſhed, by Michael 


Angelo . 


24. A Morpheus, or boy e with poppies in 


his hand. This fi 
25. AT one en 


re is of touc| 
of the angle ſtand two antique 


one ||. 


pillars, about twelve feet in height, having the Ro- 


man implements of war cut in relievo. 


On the top 


of one ſtands the figure of Abundance : on the other 


is Juno Roma 


26. Tux buſt of Andes Varia: the ſweetneſs and 
innocence of a child well expreſſed. 


NAnce. 


27. Tur buſt of Pan, with a grinning counte- 


28. Ax Etruſcan ſtatue in bronze. 
29. Vxxus feeling for the thorn in her foot. This 


+ Under this buſt is written a 
diſtich, commonly ſaid to be car- 
dinal Bembo's, as follows : 


Dum Bruti effigiem ſculptor de mar- 


more finxit, 


In mentem ſceleris venit, et ab- 


ſtinuit. 


The marble buſt does now unfi- 
niſh'd ſtand, 


The thought of Brutusꝰ crime ſtopt 


the great ſculptor's hand. 


Among the antique figures 
there is a fine one of Morpheus in 


touch-ſtone. I have always ob- 


ſerved, that this god is repreſented 


figure is ſmaller than life, but of a beautiful form. 


| by the antient ſtatuaries under the 
figure of a boy aſleep, with a bun- 
| ale of poppies in his hand. I at 
firſt took it for a cupid, till I 
had taken notice it had neither 
' bow nor quiyer. It is probable, 
they choſe to repreſent the god of 
ſleep under the figure of a boy, 
contrary to all our modern de- 
ſigners, becauſe it is that age 
| which has its repoſe the leaſt bro- 
ken by cares and anxieties. 
Addiſon, b. 238, 239. 
* At one end of the gallery 
ſtand two antique marble pillars, 
curiouſly wrought with figures of 
the old Roman arms . tltra- 
I ments of war. Addiſon, p. 240. 


30. TRE 


OF FLORENCE. 
30. Tux Chimera in bronze. 


„ 
The fore part is 


that of a lion, the hind part that of a dragon; and 
a goat's head coming out of its back *, | 
31. GAaNYMEDE and the eagle. LED 

32. Cupip and Pſyche, careſſing each other. 

33. ANOTHER Etruſcan ſtatue, which is a naked 
figure, ſtanding on a pedeſtal of bronze, beautifully 
wrought in relievo, by Lorenzo Ghiberti. 

34. In this other angle of the gallery is the buſt 
of Alexander the Great, caſting his eyes up to hea- 
ven, with a kind of contrition in his countenance. 
This head is eſteemed very fine +. 

35. MaARSVYAS bound: a good figure. 

36 XscuLapivs; one hand leaning on a ſtick, 
with a ſerpent twined round it. 

37. Venvs Genitrix; with Cupid in her lap. 

38. Tur Phrygian commander; a fine ſtatue, in 
the Phrygian dreſs, with a truncheon elevated in his 


right hand. 


39. A Narciſſus ſtooping to view himſelf in the 
well, as deſcribed by Ovid. It is of Parian marble, 


and an excellent performance. 


40. Tux buſt of Caracalla; fine, with a ſtern 


countenance. 


41. Tha of Geta, which is mild. 


42. Tux ſtatue of Camillus in his augural robes, 
in which his hands are wrapt. 


* The Chimzra is of braſs: 
in the fore parts it reſembles a 
hon, with the head and neck of 
a ſhamois growing on its back, 
and on its feet are eagle's claws. 
Along its back runs a row of 
prickles ; and in the hinder parts 
it again reſembles a lion, but the 


tail is broken off. This curious 
piece of antiquity was dug up 
near Arezzo, in the year 1548, 
in the time of Coſmo I. 
Keyſler, i. 427. 
+ Keyfler ſays, it is three times 
Ibid. p. 428. 


an life. 


bigger 


Mr. Addiſon makes the fol- 
lowing remark : There is in the 
ſame gallery a beautiful buſt of 
Alexander the Great, caſting up 
his face to heaven, with a noble 
air of grief, or diſcontentedneſs, 
in his looks. T have ſeen two or 
three antique buſts of Alexander 
in the ſame air and poſture, and 
am apt to think the ſculptor had 
in his thoughts the conqueror's 
weeping for new worlds, or ſome 
other the like circumſtance of his 
Hiſtory. Addiſon, p. 237. 


43. APOLLO 
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43. AyoLLo ſitting with a lyre in his hand, and a 
ſerpent between his legs. 

44. Diana. VEN 

45. JuPITER. 6 85 

46. Bacchus, with a ſatyr: a fine group by San- 
ſovino; and by ſome eſteemed before = of Michael 
Angelo, mentioned before, numb. 10. 

47. Paris holding the apple. 


48. Taz ſtatue of Venus, oppoſite to that of 


Paris. 
49. Ax antique boar, in the attitude of riſing ; 
very fierce; and ſaid to be done by ſome Grecian 
artiſt *, | | 

50. AT this end is the Laocoon, by Bandinelli; 
which is thought to be the only copy in the whole 
gallery. It is a large white marble group of Lao- 


cöon and his two ſons, with the ſerpents twiſting 
about them. The original is in the Belvidera of the 


Vatican at Rome, and 1s a little maimed in the lower 
parts behind, it having been probably deſigned to be 
placed againſt a wall F. 

THERE are alſo to be ſeen Jupiter in the ſhape of 


a ſwan; and Leda in the attitude of the Venus of 


Medicis, with joy and ſhame in her looks. A Vic- 
tory holding a crown in one hand, and a branch of 
laurel in the other, in the Athenian taſte, without 
wings, 1s entirely worthy of the place where it ſtands. 


On the walls, over the ſtatues, are the ritratts of 


ſeveral perſons of all nations, who have excelled in 
arms or arts ; particularly the famous John duke of 
Marlborough, Sir Iſaac Newton, Doctor Wallis, 


—_—_——— 


_ . Fe 


„There is a copy of it at Verſailles, and in moſt collections of 
famous pieces of Sculpture, 

+ The Florentine group is entire in thoſe parts wherein the origi- 
nal is mutilated, which are ſupplied from an antique model of Lao- 
coon, that was here before; and the Florentines will have it that 
their copy deſerves equal eſteem with the original at Rome. 

| Keyſler, i. 427. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Boyle, Mr. Ray, and ſeveral others of our 
nation. IG e212 ee eee nn cd 
THERE are many other fine buſts not particularly 
mentiongd here: but we may in general obſerve, that 
among the buſts of the emperors and empreſſes, there 
are ſome very ſcarce, and almoſt ſingular in their kind; 
as Agrippa, Caligula, Otho, Nerva, Als Verus, 
Pertinax, Didius Julianus, Albinus, Gordianus Afri- 
canus the elder, Eliogabalus, Galien the elder, and 
the young Pupienus. And among the buſts of ſuch 
emperors as are common enough, there are ſeveral 
in the gallery that deſerve to be taken notice of for 
the excellence of the ſculpture; as thoſe of Au- 
guſtus, Veſpaſian, Adrian, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius 
Verus, Septimius Severus, and Caracalla “. an 
In the chambers adjoining to the gallery are ſe- 
veral cabinets full of curioſities. | - . 150 
Figsr Chamber. This is called the Painting 
Chamber, and contains the portraits of about 150 


of the moſt eminent painters, done by their own 


hands, and are placed according to the ſeveral 
ſchools +. | 

AmMonc thoſe of the Flemiſh ſchool are the fol- 
lowing : 


1. QuinTIan Matſys, of Antwerp, once a black- ' 


ſmith, who by ſtudying painting gained his wife, 
whoſe portrait is in a caſe under his, where the 
ſtory is written Þ. | 2 


goes into ſeveral cabinets full of 
curioſities, which are well worth 
ſeeing. In the firſt are above an 
hundred and twenty portraits of 
celebrated painters, moſt of them 
done by the perſons they are de- 
ſigned for, and all in gilt frames, 
with the names over every one of 
them. Eeyſler, i. p. 429. 

1 He died in 1529. De Piles, 
Pp. 226. Freſnoy, p. 298. | 


* Addiſon, p. 237. 

+ We were then conducted in- 
to ſeveral rooms, into which there 
are paſſages out of the gallery. 
In the firſt we ſaw about two 
hundred ritratts of ſo many dif- 
ferent painters, all drawn by their 
own hands, and the ftatue of the 
cardinal Leopold de Medici, who | 
began the collection. Wright, 
p. 401. Out of the gallery one 


* 2. P. Van 
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2. P. Vander Werff,. highly 


finiſhed according to 


his manner ; but his colouring dry, and his fleſh co- 


lour much upon a 


greeniſh caſt. 


3. P. Paul Rubens; a fine portrait. 


4. VAN DYE E, or Van Dy 


ck; not ſo well painted, 


being not equal to his beſt in general +. 
5. REMBRANDT ; eſteemed the beſt coloured por- 


trait there J. 


SALAMO is 2 the Italians, drawn laughing at 


a portrait of himſe 


in the ſame piece. 


APHAEL ſeems to have been done when he was 
young and unexperienced ||. | 


NAR him is Julio Romano *#. 


LEONARD da Vinci, with a glaſs over it. He has 


a long beard, and is a noble portrait ++. He is 


owned to have been the maſter of the third, or gol- 
den age of modern painting. 

ANDREA del Sarto, in freſco 44. 

Gliok ONE, finely coloured |||]. 

Amonc the Caracci, Hannibal has a moſt earneſt 


countenance 8. 


* He was born at Cologne in 
1577, and was the prince of all 
the Flemiſh maſters, His uſual 
abode was at Antwerp, where he 
died in 1640. Freſnoy, p. 346, 
348. De Piles, p. 250, 262. 

+ He was born at m— in 
1599, and was the diſciple of Ru- 


bens. He died in London in 1641. 
De Piles, p. 267. Freſnoy, p. 


61. 
: t He was born near Leyden in 


1606; and died at Amſterdam in 
1668. Freſnoy, p. 370, 372. De 
Piles, p. 229, 281. 

He was born atUrbin in 1483, 
and is acknowledged to have been 
the prince of the modern painters. 

He died in 1520. Freſnoy, p. 
288. DePiles, p. 109, ** 
** He was the favourite diſciple 


of Raphael, and died at Mantua 


GIOVANNI 


in 1546, aged 54. De Piles, p. 
115, 118, 

++ He was born near Florence 
in 1545, and was bred up under 
Andrea Verrochio. He died at 
Paris in 1620, and expired in the 
arms of Francis I. king of France. 
Freſnoy, p. 278. De Piles, p. 
103, 107. 

tt He was born at Florence in 
1478; and was a diſciple of Pie. 
tro di Coſimo. He died of th: 
plague in Florence in 1520. Frel- 
noy, p. 287. De Piles, p. 119. 

He was born at Caſtel Fran- 
co, in Treviſano, a province i 
the ſtate of Venice in 1478. HH: 
was the diſciple of Giovanni Bel. 
lino; and died of the plague i 
1511. De Piles, p. 161, 16; 
Freſnoy, p. 284. ; 

$. He was born at Bologna ! 

1 560 


couſin Ludovico. 


192. 


Caraccis. 
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Giovanni Lanfranco; a bold picture. 
Douixichixo; an eaſy ſimplicity in the counte- 


nance 7. 


Gvu1po Reni, in his delicate ſtile 4. 
TinTIRET; his colouring courſe, but the man- 


ner bold F. 


Nx ar Tintoret is the portrait of his daughter Ma- 


rietta Tintoretta ||: a ſweet 


like that of Titian. 


picture : her colouring 


Paul. Veroneſe ; not of his beſt manner “. 
T1T1An ; but not of his beſt colouring ++. 


SOME of the moſt antient Italian painters are want- 
ing; as Michael Angelo, Correggio, and others. 


1560; and was a diſciple of his 
He died in 
1609, and was buried in the ſame 
tomb with Raphael, in the Ro- 
tunda at Rome. Freſnoy, p. 333. 
The other two Carrachs were Lu- 
dovico and Auguſtino, who were 
alſo born at 8 ; the former 
in 1555; and the latter in 1557. 
The one died in 1618; and the 
other in 1605. De Piles, p. 189, 


* He was born at Parma in 
1581. He ſtudied under the Ca- 
racci; and died in 1647. De 


"Piles, p. 206, 209. Freſnoy, p. 


353 
+ He was born at Bologna in 


1581, and was a diſciple of the 
He died at Naples in 
1641, according to Freſnoy, p. 
350. But he was born in 1551, 


and died in 1648, according to 
De Piles, p. 203, 206. However, 


as they both agree, that his death 
happened when he was about 
threeſcore years of age, Freſnoy 
ſeems to be right. 

t He was Co at Bologna in 
1574, and died there in 1640. He 
ſtudied under the Caracci. De 
Piles, 199, 203- But others ſay, 
he was born in 1575, and died in 
1642. Freſnoy, p. 343. 


if ries, in 1477. 


His real name was Giacomo 
Robuſti; but called Tintoretto, 
becauſe a dyer's ſon. He was 
born at Venice in 1512 ; and died 
there in 1594. He was a diſciple 
of Titian. Freſnoy, p. 314. De 
Piles, p. 170. 

She was ſo well inſtructed by 
her father in his own profeſſion, 
as well as in muſic, that ſhe got 
great reputation in both arts. She 
married a German, and died in 
her prime, in 1590. Ibid, . 

** He was born at Verona in 
1532, and ſtudied under his uncle 
Antonio Braddile, He 1s ftiled 
by the Italians, Il Pittor felice, 
the happy Painter. He died at 
Venice in 1588, immenſely rich. 
Freſnoy, p. 323- But de Piles 
ſays, hap tf born in 1537, and 
died of a fever at 58 years old, in 
1588. P. 174. 

++ This great man, the moſt 
univerſal genius of all the Lom- 
bard ſchool, was born at Cadore, 
in Friuli, in the Venetian territo- 
He was bred up 
in the ſchool of Gio. Bellino, at 
the ſame time with Giorgione. 
He died of the plague at Venice 
in 1576, full of years, honors, 
and wealth. Freſnoy, p. 285. De 
Piles, p. 163. 
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But there are the portraits of Sir Peter Lily +, and 
Sir Godfrey Kneller ; the latter of which 1s highly 
eſteemed. 


SzconDd Chamber.---In this room are ſome ſmall 
paintings, particularly the followin | 
Ax 1 piece, finely . by Azigels 

Brunſino. Another by Roſſo, a Florentine; a fine 


brightneſs in the chiaro obſcuro. 
A Madonna. 
Tux child Jeſus playing with a lamb, by Leonard 


Vinci. 


Two pieces painted in miniature, by D. Julio 
Clovio, f rom the deſigns of Michael Angelo. _ 
A Landſcape, worked with a needle in litle Knots 
from a painting of Salvator Roſa. 
A Venus, with Cupids, by Albani. 
PeTRARCH and Dante, by Peter Perugino. 
Mans, and Vulcan at his forge, by Brunſino. 
Two e by Polaiolo: the one Hercules killing 


the Hydra; and the other Hercules lifting Antæus: 


both well drawn. 
HERCULES addreſſing himſelf to virtue; with a 


view of Parnaſſus and the mukes 3 neatly painted by 
Brunſino. 

Henry VIII. king of England, on horſeback ; 
finely painted by Holbein. EThe trappings ſeem 
quite detached from the horſe. 

Michal Angelo's dream; a el man in a 
ſitting poſture, leaning on a globe; with fame above, 
blowing her trumpet towards him. A variety of 
men and women in the clouds; and underneath the 
globe is a ”_ of maſks. 


+ He was born in Weſtphalia in 1617; and came to England i in 
1641. He gained ground, and improved himſelf every day, even to 
the very moment in which death ſnatched the pencil out o his hand, 
in an apoplectic fit, in 1680, Freſnoy, p. 385. He died in London. 
De Piles, p. 398, 
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 Tn1rD chamber.---In this room are: | 
A beautiful portrait, by Giorgione. 10 
A holy family, by Barocci + of Urbin, who has 
finely blended the charming airs, and graceful out- 
lines of his countrymen Ra Jae! and Correggio. He 
drew the Madonna after a ſiſter of his, and the in- 


fant Chriſt after a child of hers. | 


Lp ſtanding, with the ſwan by her, and her 
children upon the ground. A buſt of cardinal 
Bembo, in moſaic. | 

CHRIST carrying his croſs, in half lengths, by 
Tian 27 | "47 

ARMiDas addrefling himſelf to ; a pretty 


piece, by Guido. 


In this chamber are a great number of antique 
inſtruments, and ſmall figures in bronze; particu- 
larly, 

A eagle, marked as belonging to the xxiv le- 
gion. | | 


Taz patera, a facrificing diſh. A ſiſtrum. A 


tripod. A mural and a radial crown. An Apis, and 


Anubis, Egyptian gods. Salus, the goddeſs of 
health, holding the ſerpent 'and cup. A Tiberius. 
A Veſpaſian, in a military habit. A fine buſt of 
Antinous ; and another of Fauſtina ſenior: A group 
of Hercules and Antæus; with Minerva. Three 
buſts of Homer; two of which were lately found 
in the ſea, near Leghorn. A faun playing on two 
inſtruments, as is ſeen in Bacchanalian dances. The 
Minotaur ; a model of the Laocoon , from which 


+ He was born in 1528, and 
died in 1612. He was trained 
up in the art of deſign by Bat- 
tiſta Venetiano, and had the cha- 
racter of a man of honor and vir- 
tue; as well as the name of one 


of the moſt judicious and graceful 


painters that ever has been. Freſ- | 
ROY, p. 322. 


De Piles, p. 152. 
] Mr. Addiſon ſays, there is 


t an antique model of the famous 
Laocoon and his two ſons, which 
ſtands in the Belvidera of Rome. 
This is the more remarkable, as it 
is entire in thoſe parts where the 
ſtatue is maimed, It was by the 


help of this model that Bandinelli 


finiſhed his admirable copy of the 
Laocoon, which ſtands at one end 


* of this gallery.” Addiſon, p.241. 


Bandinelli 
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Bandinelli finiſhed his in the gallery. 


A very ſmall 


one, differing from the other in the attitudes of the 
ſons, one of whom has his head — — down over 


the father's knee, A Priapus. Anot 


er of the ſame. 


The buſt of a ſybil, —— A wreathed pillar 
of oriental alabaſter, about ten feet high +. 


In the middle of this chamber — a large 


chan- 


delier with many branches, the whole of amber; 
which was a preſent from one of the electors of Bran- 


denbourg: 


and it is chaſed with ſeveral heads of 


princes and princeſſes of that illuſtrious houſe. 
Foux rn chamber. In this room are the follow- 


ing paintings: 


THz ſtory of Dido and Eneas, in ſix ſmall * 


by Julio — 


ITnE worſhipping of the Magi, by Lippi, a F lo- 


| rentine, who died in 1488. 


Tosras, with the angel, by Andrea del Sano 1 ; 
and another piece by the ſame! 

Two fine pieces of Iſaiah, and Job, by Fra. Bar- 
tolomeo, a — who died in 1317. 
A holy family, by Peter Perugino 4, who had a 
very handſome wife, by whom he drew all his pic- 


tures of the virgin Mary. 


Cax1sT carrying the ſepulchre, by Albert Durer $. 
A head of John the Baptiſt, by Correggio ||. 


+ Here is to be ſeen a pillar of 
oriental alabaſter of a ſingle piece, 
and four ells in length; it is al- 
moſt tranſparent, and highly va- 
tued. Keyſler, i. p. 431. 

He was born at Perouſa, where 
he died in 1524, aged 78. 

Ie was born at Nuremburg 
in Germany in 1471, and died in 
1528. He became the moſt ex- 
cellent of all the German maſters. 
Beſides the obligations we have to 
this great man, as a painter and 

raver, we are much beholden to 

im as an author, for the treatiſe 


he wrote on geometry, perſpective, 


* 


fortification, and the * 
noy, P. 


of human bodies. 
283. De Piles, p. 221. | 
Antonio da Correggio was ſo 
called from the place of his birth, 
a town in the dukedom of Mode- 
na, in 1472, where he died in 
1513, according to De Piles : but 
Freſnoy ſays, he was born in 1494, 
and died at Parma in 1534, aged 
40. His thoughts are ſublime, 
his colouring delicate and natural, 
and his pencil eaſy and delight- 
ful, as it he had been guided by 
the hands of an angel. De Piles, 
p. 188. Freſnoy, p. 296. 
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A Meduſa's head, by Leonardo Vinci. 3 

Tazsz are alſo many curioſities in this room, par- 
Cc 
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ticularly two glaſs caſes, containing a variety of fi- 
gures — cut in ivory. Two tables inlaid. 
with precious ſtones : the one repreſents the antient 
port of Leghorn * ; and on the other is a landſcape. 
Two caſes of wax-work ; the one repreſents a plague, 
people dropping down dead in the ſtreets; the ſur- 
vivors with ghaſtly countenances, and the whole 
city in — 3 if the other ſhews the anatomy of 
the human head in wax; and over this the gradual 
putrefaction of the body alſo in wax: both too na- 
tural to behold without emotion, and done by Cu- 
jetano Julio Zummo +, a Sicilian eccleſiaſtic, whoſe 
picture in miniature hangs near it. FRAY ee 

THERE are ſeveral — cabinets made of different 
kinds of wood; one of ebony, valued at 60,000 dol- 
lars; and another of amber, with ſome columns of 
oriental alabaſter. In a particular cabinet are kept 
a great number of pieces of turned ivory, either on 
account of their own value, or the great perſonages 
by whom they were turned; as a round box, the 
workmanſhip of Czar Peter the Great; a pair of 


The Lapis Lazuli repreſents ; 


the ſea; and the whole work, 
which is in a border of agate, is 
extremely well executed, though 
above 100 years old. Keyler, i. 
p. 431. 

+ On one ſide of this admira- 
ble piece fits Time, with an old 
torn folio at his feet, and the whole 
conſiſts of ſeveral figures. 'The 
firſt is an inflated female corpſe, 


near which lies another of a ſal- 


low hue ; after this is ſeen a child, 
whoſe body being marbled as it 
were with blue and yellow, indi- 
cates a nearer approach to putre- 


faction. The fourth figure is full 


of 8 ulcers, with worms 
erawling out of them, The reſt 


exhibit the increaſing ravages 
of worms, with the gradual pro- 
greſs of putrefaction on the hu- 
man body, till at laſt it termi- 
nates in a bare ſkeleton, How- 
ever diſagreeable ſuch a ſpeftacle 
may be to timorous ſelf-loye, the 
execution of it is ſo natural and 
delicate, that a perſon is never 


tired with viewing it. Keyſler, i. 


Pty oct: * 
In the ſame room are two pieces 
of waxwork very curious; one 
repreſenting a plague; the other 
a vault full of carcaſſes, in the ſe- 
veral degrees of putrefaction: no 
very pleaſant light, but ſurpriſing 
and admirable for the work. 
| Wright, p. 405. 


chan- 
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chandeliers by prince Theodore of Bavaria; and a 
globe, with near 100 others of ſmaller ſize turned 


within it: but the fineſt piece is a Curtius on horſe- 


back, leaping into the chaſm in the Roman forum. 
Fir r chamber.---Here are the following pic- 

CUres: | ; i 0 2 892 
Mas and Venus, 1 Rubens. © 
CHARLES V. on horſeback, finely painted by Van- 


| dyke... © 


Tu three wives of Rubens. | 
A fine piece repreſenting the arts and ſciences. 
THE portraits of the elector Palatine, and the 
princeſs of Tuſcany, by Peter Brueghel * : with Or- 
pheus in hell, by him. fy 
A landſcape painted on marble, by Paul Brill of 
Antwerp, who died in 1622. 
Apa and Eve, by Albert Durer. 
_ Venus and Adonis, by Rubens: the portrait of 


his wife in the Venus; but no variety in his women, 


and all of heavy make. 
Tur judgment of Solomon, by Vanderwerff. 


 - Vgnvs and ſea-nymphs, by Jordain. 


EsTHER before Ahaſuerus, by Vander Heero. 
Two charming pieces, painted ſmall, by Net- 
ſcher +: himſelf and his wife in one; the other a 
woman playing on a guittar. The expreſſions are 
ſweet, and the attitudes eaſy. | 


Stirn chamber.---This contains a large collection 


of mathematical inſtruments; burning glaſſes; ma- 


chines repreſenting the ſyſtem of Ptolomy, Coper- 
nicus, and Tycho; a terreſtrial and a celeſtial globe, 


each above eight feet in diameter; an oriental mag- 


2 
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1 — 4 R * 1 * —— _— 


He was born at Brueghel, near Breda. 

_ + Galpar Netſcher was born at Prague, in Bohemia, and died at 

the Hague, in 1684, in the 48th year of his age. His manner of 

painting was very mellow; his touches were not apparent; however, 

they were finiſhed, De Piles, p. 295. Ws 1 
| net 
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net of a foot in length, between two and three inches 
thick, and about fix broad, which is ſaid to take u 
a piece of iron _ — weight. f} park: 

On the walls of this room are painted the maps 
of the Great Duke's dominions : and — 
optical rarities are ſeveral heads, and military tro- 
phies, painted on a table, which, when viewed thro? 
a glaſs in a tube, exhibit the picture of the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand II. ; rn 

SEVENTH chamber. This admirable room is 
called the tribunal, in which are the moſt curious 
ſtatues and paintings. It is of an octangular figure, 
twenty feet in diameter ; and on the roof of the cu- 
pola, which within is lined with mother of pearl, is 
2 kind of compaſs, ſhewing the variations of the 
wind. The windows are a kind of chryſtal ; and the 
floor is delicately paved with the fineſt marbles. The 
walls are hung with crimſon velvet, covered with 
moſt excelent maſterpieces of painting and Moſaic. 
It looks like a little temple inhabited by goddeſſes; 
for theſe are what preſent themſelves firſt to view 


at the entrance. 
TE Venus of Medicis.---In the middle ſtands a 


rich table of lapis lazuli, with other ſtones of beau- 


tiful colours, and delicately ſet together: Round 
this table ſtand fix admirable ſtatues, all of white 
marble. Three of them are of Venus in different at- 
titudes ; and one of them ſoon ' diſtinguiſhes herſelf 
to be the Venus of Medicis, ſo well — by the 
copies in England, and all over Europe. 

Ir is ſmaller than the others. Her perpendicular 
height, as ſhe ſtands bending forwards, is five feet; 
and including the inclination, five feet two inches : 


but her arms and hands are faid not to be antique . 
make: it is, notwithſtanding, as 
big as the ordinary ſize of a wo- 


man, as he concluded from the 


meaſure of her wriſt; for from 
| the 


+ Mr. Addiſon ſays, this ſta- 
tue ſeems much leſs than the life, 
as being perfectly naked, and in 
company with others of a larger 


ſtatues in Florence, but any 
throughout the whole world. It formerly ſtood in 
the Medicis palace on mount Pincio at Rome, from 
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The ſoftneſs of the fleſh, the delicacy of tl 
air, and and the correctneſs of the deſign in 
this ſtatue, are inexpreſſible. 
THis has hitherto, in the unanimous opinion of 
all judges, been eſteemed to ſurpaſs not only all the 
piece of ſculpture 


whence 1t was brought to Florence, by order of duke 
Coſmo III. The pedeſtal is modern, and between 


two and three feet high. The right knee advances 


a little forward ; the left hand is placed a little. be- 
fore the pudenda; and the right acroſs her breaſts ; 
yet without touching the body. The head inclines 
a little to the left ſhoulder ; and her perſon is ſome- 
what plump. The bloom of youth, the pleaſing 
— of her look, and her beauty and modeſty 
ſeem to rival each other in the charms of her coun- 


tenance. The marble was at firſt of a pure white, 
but time has given it a yellowneſs, and in the ſun- 
ſhine it is almoſt tranſparent. 


Tux inſcription on the baſe ſhews it to be the 
work of Cleomenes, an Athenian, the fon of Apol- 
lodorus; yet this is the only place where we meet 


the bigneſs of any one part it is 
eaſy to gueſs at all the reſt, in a 
figure of ſuch nice proportions. 
Addiſon, p. 242. 
Mr. Wright ſays, that he mea- 
ſured this famous ſtatue, and 
found it to be five foot two inches 
high : that he obſerved ſome re- 
mains of gilding between the 
locks of her hair; and that the 
ears are bored. 
Wright, p. 405. 
Her hair at preſent is brown, 
and this poſſibly may be no more 
than the faded gilding, which was 
not unuſual among the ancients. 


EKeyſler, p. 435. 


t The miſmanagement in the 
packing up and carriage was ſuch, 
that the hips, legs, and arms of 
the Venus were broken off by the 
way : however they have been re- 
placed and joined with ſo much 
art, that it muſt be a very inqui- 
ſitive eye that can diſcover the 
leaſt trace of that misfortune. 

Keyſler, i. 434. 

Another tells us, that the arms 
were reſtored by Baccio Bandi- 
nelli; and that he was told the 
original ones are in the palace of 
the marcheſe Coſpi, at Bolo- 
gna. 


Wright, p. 406. 
with 
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with the name of this great maſter among all the 
remains of antiquity T7. | 

Tux Venus Urania ſtands on the left hand of the 
Venus of Medicis, and is much of the ſame ſize. 
The other, which ſtands on the right, is Venus 
Victrix, and is. about a foot higher, much in the 
ſame attitude: but her right hand, with an apple in 
it, is brought over her head, which was reſtored by 
Henote Ferrati. Both theſe ſtatues are excellent, 


though not comparable to the famous one, which is 


the moſt beautiful part of the creation, repreſented 
in the moſt exquiſitely beautiful manner. 
O one ſide of Venus Urania is a dancing Faunus, 
whoſe agility is finely expreſſed, with the crotata in 
his hands, and a ſcabillum under one foot. Michael 
Angelo is ſaid to have added the head and arms to 
it, Bot the piece is originally aſcribed to no leſs a 
perſon than Praxiteles “. 

NzxT is a group of two figures called the 
Wreſtlers, one of them throwing his antagoniſt ; of 
which there are ſeveral copies in England. 
Tux ſlave whetting his knife and liſtening, is 
finely executed. The head and the hair of this 
iece are particularly admired ; but the virtuoſi in 

lorence are divided about it, as to what it was in- 


tended to repreſent 4. | | 
Rouxp 


compared with the Medicean Ve- 


nus of Cleomenes. 


+ Mr. Addiſon ſays, he had 


ſeveral reaſons to believe that the 
name of the ſculptor on the pe- 
deſtal is not ſo old as the ſtatue. 
Addiſon, p. 242. 
Apollodorus, the Athenian, 
lived in the 94th Olympiad, 402 
years before Chriſt ; and was the 
firſt who invented the art of ming- 
ling his colours, and of expreſſing 
the lights and ſhadows, 
Freſnoy, p. 252. 
There is not any woman of 


the preſent age who can juſtly be 


Dryden's pref. to Freſnoy, p. x. 
8 — the famed ſculp- 
tor, 1 celebrated for his 
Venus of Gnidus, and other ex- 
cellent performances in marble, 
was the cotemporary of Euphru- 
nor, who flouriſhed in the 104th 
Olympiad, 362 years before Chriſt, 
Freſnoy, p. 256. 
t Some call it the Rotatore, or 
FArrotino, and pretend that it is 


a repreſentation of the augur men- 
tioned 
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Rouxp the Tribuna is a repoſitory full of ſmall 


valuable antiques andcurious paintings; particularly, | 


Two little Morpheus's in white marble, which is 
contrary to the remark made by Mr. Addiſon, who 


fays „he never ſaw any figure of 1 
of black marble, which has 


that was not 
robably ſome relation 


to the night, that is the proper ſeaſon for reſt f. 
A little Bacchus reaching at a bunch of grapes. 
A boy prelenting a bird to ow: the action very 


naturally expreſſed. 


Two buſts, the one a young Marcus Aurelius, 


the other a young Nero. 


A Tiberius in a turquois-ſtone, which is v 
curious; and ſo are a vaſt many more {ſmaller pieces 
of antiquity, which are moſt agreeably diſpoſed on 
ſhelves round this rich cabinet. 

Axor the paintings are, 


An excellent piece by Gerard Dow, of Leyden, 
the diſciple of Rembrandt. 
at her needle by candle-light. 


It 1s a woman working 


painted in this kind, and died in 1674 *. 

A day-piece, by the ſame maſter; an old woman 
at her ſtall, extremely natural. 

A- night-piece of a woman fitting, by Francis 
Mieris, who was the {cholar of Dou, and died in 


1683. 


tioned by Livy i. ſect. 36. Others 
again pretend it was the ſlave that 
over-heard and revealed the con- 
ſpiracy of Catiline. But it ſeems 
more probable that it was the ſlave 
who revealed the Plot of Brutus's 
ſons to bring Tarquin's ſons back 
again. Wright, p. 411. Keyſler, 
p.436. This, from the ſhoulders 
upwards, 'is incomparable, Ad- 
diſon, p. 243. 
TA. diſon, 239. Wright 
erroneoutly calls one of _ theſe 


pieces 4 fleeping Cupid. P. 413. 


He was much pleaſanter than 
Rembrandt in his ſtile of painting, 
and ſuperior to him in little figures. 
He drew always after nature, and 
viewed his originals in a convex 
mirror. The common height of 
his pictures did not exceed a foot; 
and his price was ſometimes a 
thouſand livres each picture, more 
or leſs, according to the time he 
ſpent about it, reckoning after 
the rate of twenty ſols an hour. 
De Piles, p. * * 372. 


Twa 


He was the firſt who © 
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Two ſmall pieces of candle-light, by Godfridus 
Schalcken, another ſcholar of Dou; the one a Pieta; 
the other his miſtreſs, an Engliſhwoman, on whoſe 
face the reflection of the light ſeems too red. But 
he was great in {mall night-pieces, and repreſentations 
of the bh life by candle-hght. rt 
Tre Adoration of the ſhepherds, by Vande 
Werft, eſteemed the higheſt finiſhed of his painting. 
Ms. Southel's portrait, by Hans Holbein, who 
was born at Baſil in 1498, and died of the plague 
at London in 1554. He was painter to our king 
Henry VIII. and may challenge a place among thoſe 
of the moſt celebrated Italian maſters. It is amazing 
to think, that a man born in Switzerland, and who 
had never been in Italy, ſhould have ſuch a guſto, 
and fo fine a genius for painting. Oe 
Joan the Baptiſt, and a young Jeſus, by Parme- 
g1ano *, 


A ſmall piece of a Madonna kneeling on the 


ground, and meditating over Chriſt, by Correggio. 


THREE portraits; one, the wife of Parmegiano; 
another, the wife of Rubens; and the third, the 
wife of Andrea del Sarto, in the habit of a pilgrim. 

A family piece, in a concert of muſick, by Gia- 
como de Baſſano, the ſcholar of Parmegiano. He 
was called Baſſano from the place where he was born, 
in the Marca Treviſana, in 1510, and died in 1592, 
leaving behind him four ſons, who were all painters. 

SOLOMON at table, by Paul Veroneſc. 

THe portrait of Raphael, by Leonard Vinci. 


* Franciſco Mazzaoli, called || or at leaſt, the firſt who practiſed 
Parmegiano, becauſe born at Par- the art of etching in Italy. Freſ- 
ma, in 1504. He was famous {| noy, p. 208. It was this Parme- 
for his paintings all over Italy | giano who, by the means of two 
at nineteen, but died poor in I copper-plates, found out the ſe- 
1540. There are extant many || cret of printing on mezzotinto 
valuable prints made by this maſ- paper the black and white, and 
ter, not only in chiaro-ſcuro, but || thus to give more roundnets to 
alſo in aqua fortis, of which he his prints, De Piles, p. 130. 
is ſaid to have been the inventor, | 


A 
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A ſmall holy family, by Hannibal Caracci. 
A famous crucifixion, by Michael Angelo. 
A large piece of Venus fitting with her back 

towards you, which ſeems rather too broad ; with a 

Cupid and ſatyrs, one of whom ſtares and lolls out 

his tongue, having his hand under the thigh of Ve- 

nus. This is the work of Hannibal Caracci, and 
is eſteemed to have in it the perfection of all the 
moſt eminent maſters. 

Two Madonnas of Raphael, of his firſt and ſe- 
cond manner. | 
A young John the Baptiſt in the deſert, alſo by 
Raphael, which is of his beſt manner, and a piece 
in high eſtimation. „ „„ 

A naked Venus, with a Cupid, by Titian, ſaid to 
be the portrait of his wife. Under this is that of 
his miſtreſs, which is the famous original Venus, 
where the women are looking for the linen. 

Venus is quite naked, lying at full length, and 
her body turned towards the ſpectator: one hand, 
with flowers in it, hanging careleſsly down; the 
other on the ſeat of love: one leg extended; and 
the other is a little crooked, with the foot under the 
leg. A moſt beautiful face, looking full at you, 
with a ſoft alluring eye, and a mouth half ſmiling: 
ſo ſweet a feature invites a kiſs. 

I x a particular place of the Tribuna are kept ſe- 

veral large baſons of rock chryſtal, and vaſes of 
lapis lazuli, agate, cornelian, jaſper, onyx, and 
other curious ſtones; ſome of R are ſet in gold, 
and enriched with jewels of a prodigious value. 

HRE alſo 1s Ken a moſt ſuperb cabinet, with 
fourtcen beautiful pillars, the ſhafts of which are of 
lapis lazuli, but the pedeſtals and capitals of ſolid 
gold, enriched with pearl . and turquoine. The in- 
terſtices betwixt the pillars are filled with baſs-reliefs 
in gold; and inſtead of the heads of nails ſuppoſed 
to be uſed in faſtening it together, nothing is ſeen 

| in 
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in this curious piece but all kinds of precious ſtones. 


This magnificent cabinet ſerves for keeping things 
of ſuitable value, as medals, intaglios, and cameos : 


but theſe are not to be ſeen without a permiſſion from 


the grand duke. 

A rey As to the number of antique coins, 
here are three hundred and twelve medaillons, among 
which forty-five are of ſilver. The copper coins, 
of the leſſer ſize, are eight hundred; diols of the 
middle ſize are two thouſand two hundred; and thoſe 
of the largeſt ſize amount to two thouſand eight 
hundred pieces. Among the ſilver coins or medals 
are eight hundred Nummi Conſulares, and about 
two thouſand others. The aſſortment of the gold 
coins conſiſts of one thouſand fix hundred medals, 
and ſixteen medaillons. The gold, ſilver, and cop- 
per medals ſtruck in honour of cities and ſtates 
amount to fifteen hundred pieces; in which claſs 
thoſe of gold and copper are the rareſt. The whole 
collection is compoled of fourteen thouſand antique 
medals, and eight thouſand modern : of the latter 
nine hundred are of gold, and two thouſand of filyert. 

IxTACLIOS. The Sigilla antiqua inciſa, or an- 


| tique intaglios, with the heads of emperors and em- 


reſſes, amount to eighty ; the heads of kings and 
whim make forty-two pieces. Here are alſo forty 
intaglios repreſenting perſons in maſks ; twenty-eight 
philoſophers and poets; and about one hundred pa- 
gan deities; which are followed by the mythologi- 
cal, hiſtorical, and others, to the number of near a 


thoulandF. 


+ The largeſt copper medail- The chief among the nume- 
lon is a Julia, wife to Septimus II rous intaglios are, Caius and Lu- 
Severus. The largeſt gold me- ff cius Cæſar; Romulus and Remus; 


daillon repreſents the emperor 
ohn Paleologus, VII. who aſ- 
ſted at the council of Florence. 


And the largeſt modern piece of 


ſilver is of Coſmo III. 


Keyſler, i. 441. 


Domitilla, ſuppoſed to have been 
ſet in the ring of Veſpaſian; Peſ- 
cennius Niger; Pyrrhus; Mi- 
thridates; Pallas; Apollo; and 
Hercules. 
Wright, p. 414. 
CAMEOs; 
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Cauzos; or gems cut in relievo. In the laſt 

lace come the bas-reliets on precious ſtones; in 
which the modern artiſts cannot come in competi- 
tion with the ancients, whoſe pieces amount to five 
hundred, but thoſe of the modern are only one hun- 
dred and twenty*. HOY. 

ALL theſe cut gems, the whole number of which 
in their ſeveral e are three thouſand, are 
kept in the above- mentioned rich cabinet, which, 
with its contents, is valued at one hundred and thirty 
thouſand pounds ſterling. | 

A SMALL gratuity to the door-keeper admits a 
traveller to this large gallery of ſtatues at all times; 
but as to the Tribunal and its curioſities, a previous 


agreement muſt be made with the perſon who has 


that collection under his care+. 


EricuTa chamber.---In this room is one of the 


ſleeping hermophrodites : the other is at Rome, in 
the villa Borgheſe. The bed of this is of one piece 
with the figure ; and the left foot touches the right 
heel, 1 5 

A priapus, about four feet high, in the poſture of 
a ſitting lion, there being the hindmoſt feet of that 
animal to it; with a ring of birds emboſſed round 


the head. 5 
A drawing of the fall of the angels; by Michael 


Angelo. 
ANnoTHER of the laſt judgment; by the fame. 


Tx crucifixion ; by Brueghel. 


* Among others is a Hanni- 
bal of incomparable workman- 
ſhip; and an admired Laocoön. 
Hercules killing Cerberus ; and 


ſeveral Cupids ſtriving to lift his 


Club. The antique heads of Au- 
guſtus, Livia, Agrippa, Brutus, 
arcus Aurelius, and Fauſtina, 


upon gems of an extraordinary 
ſize, are incomparably fine : but 
the moſt maſterly pieces are, 


medals and gems. 


Veſpaſian on a chalcedony, and 


Tiberius and Julia together on a 
gem of the ſame kind. 
Keyſler, i. 441. 
+ The expence of ſeeing the 
gallery and. theſe ſeveral cabinets 
is about a guinea, one third of 
which is due to the keeper of the 


Wright, p. 443- 
ABRAHAM 
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ABRAHAM and Hagar; by Pietro da Cortona“. 

NinTa chamber. In this ſtands the great altar, 
deſigned for the chapel of St. Lawrence; having in 


it ſix columns of chryſtal, with many others of 
Cyprus and jaſper, all in the rich taſte of the cha- 


TzxTH chamber. The armory may afford great 
pleaſure to a youre of a martial diſpoſition, who 
may there ſee the armors of the princes of the houſe 
of Medicis ; ſeveral pieces of armor of the Perſian 
and Turkiſh cavalry; a ſet of Roman armor; a 
ſword of Charles the Great; a ſmall piſtol, with a 
gold barrel, being a preſent from the emperor Leo- 
pold to Coſmo III, ; a muſket, with a barrel of gold 
weighing nineteen pounds; two Turkiſh horſe-tails z 
a ſaddle of king John Sobieſki ; prince Radzivil's 
bridle; an iron © conn which they pretend belonged 
to Hannibal, as it was found in the lake Thraſimene; 
ſome ſhields painted by Raphael, Julius Romanus, 
and Vinci. 1 . | 

Wurx our travellers were there, Padre Grey, of 
the convent of St. Maria Nouvella, by order of the 
emperor-grand-duke, was copying with the pen, 1n 
the compaſs of imperial paper, * whole gallery, 
ſtatues, buſts, and portraits above mentioned, as 
they ſtand. | n | 

Taz palace de Pitti; or new palace. From the 
Great Gallery to the Pallazzo Pitti is a corridore, or 
gallery of communication, half a mile long, and 


and Correggio, a grace that 
touched the mind to the quick. 


Freſnoy, p. 360. DePiles, p. 155. 


* Pictro Berrcttini was born at 
Cortona, in Tuſcany, in 1596, 
and died at Rome in 1669. He 


was univerſally applauded for 
the great extent his genius, 
the vivacity of his imagination, 
and an incredible facility in the 
execution of his works, which 
had a general grace that pleaſed 
every body; yet not that grace 
which was the portion of Raphael 


+ This gallery is fix hundred 
pores in length, fix paces in 
readth, and eight in height. 
The only fault in it is, that it is 
not laid out in a dire& line, but 
forms a great many windings and 


angles. 
4 Keyſler, i. p. 446. 
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goes acroſs the river, over Ponte Vecchio, and the 
tops of ſeveral houſes. The grand dukes uſed to 
paſs through this corridore, when they choſe to go 
privately from one palace to the other; as it is broad 


enough for two or three perſons to walk abreaſt. 


The walls on both ſides are adorned with fine paint- 
ings, of the moſt remarkable actions of the emperor 
Charles V. Philip II. of Spain, Henry IV. of France, 
and the great duke Ferdinand II. 

Tunis palace has its name from the family of Pitti, 


one of whom, Lucas Pitti, having overbuilt him- 


ſelf, ir was purchaſed by one of the grand dukes, 
and has ſince continued to be their reſidence. It is 
not one quarter fimſhed according to the _ 
plan of Pitti; yet it is efteemed one of the fineſt 
palaces in Italy; and it is remarkable that ſome of 
the family of Pitti now live in a ſmall houſe oppo- 
ſite to the palace, which their predeceſſor ded 
for himſelf and his deſcendants. | 

IT is a noble and ſolid building, about ſix hundred 
feet in front, which is in the ruſtic ſtyle, as moſt of 
the palaces in this city are, On this account it makes 
no very beautiful appearance in front; but towards 
the court and gardens the architecture is tolerably 
elegant ; particularly the diſpoſition of Doric pillars 
in the Erl ſtory, of Ionic in the middle, and Co- 
rinthian in the third, which is very regular and 
ornamental“. | 135 

Ix this court is a fine grotto, adorned with a 
fountain, where are Cupids as ſwimming, and a ſtatue 
of Moſes in porphyry. Not far from this ſtatue, in 


It is built about three ſides f rinthian order. Along one of 
of a court; the fourth is open |j theſe there goes an iron balcony, 
to the garden called Boboli. A || in which they ſhewed us a part 
portico of the Doric order goes [| which had not been well joined, 
all along the three ſides below ; I and this they told us ſeparates 
two others go over them, one of if conſiderably in cold weather, and 
the Ionic, the other of the Co- | reunites in hot. Wright, p. 419. 


a 


| corner on the left hand, is a Hercules, the ſame 


with the Farneſe ; and under it is the repreſentation 
of a mule, in baſſo relievo, which was very ſervice- 
able in the building of this edifice, by his kind of 
Herculean labor. - | 

In the ſame court ſtands an antique ſtatue of Her- 
cules lifting Antæus, in the ſame attitude with thoſe 
hgures in the reverſe of a medal of Antoninus 
Pius. | 

THis palace has a fine ſuite of fourteen rooms, 
in which are a great collection of paintings. The 
freſco painting of all the cielings is admirably done 
by Peter de Cortona, excepting one, which is by 
Luca Giordano, who was born at Naples in 1626+. 
Cortona has exhibited in theſe cielings the heroic 
virtues of the family of the Medicis, in emblems 
taken from the hiſtory of the Pagan godsF. 

Tux apartments of the palace are magnificently 
furniſhed : the hangings are of rich crimſon velvet, 
the fineſt damaſk, and gold and filver tiſſue; with 
many ſuperb looking-glaſſes, in ſilver frames, of the 
choiceſt work; tables of precious ſtones moſt cu- 
riouſly inlaid, the frames of ſolid ſilver; and many 


This is one among nine Florence; and being continually 
which the grand duke has of the | employed in working for princes, 
twelve labors of Hercules ; the ans people of the firſt quality, all 
reverſes of ſo many medals of |} over Europe, grew fo valtly rich, 
Antoninus Pius. Thoſe of the that, at his return to 4 he 
Stymphalides, the Amazons, and purchaſed a dutchy in that king- 


Geryons, are wanting. dom, kept a noble Joe and 
Wright, p. 419. lived in great magnificence. 

+ By his ſtudies under Spag- PFreſnoy, p. 393. 

nolet at home, and Pietro de Cor- t Of theſe pieces, admired by 


tona at Rome, joined with his || all connoiſſeurs, Cornelius Bloe- 
continued application to all the |} maert and James Blondeau have 
noble remains of antiquity, he publiſhed prints in fix and twenty 
became one of the bell accom- || copper- plates, which at Rome are 
pliſked maſters of his time. He I ſold for fix ſcudi and a half. 

was famous for his many excel- | Keyſler, i. p. 445- 
lent performances in Rome and 


S 
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other valuable curioſities, eſpecially fine paintings, 
the principal of which are as follow. - 
PainTinGs in the firſt room.---A Madonna and 
ſaints; a fine piece, by Andrea del Sarto. | 
An excellent portrait of a cardinal, by Raphael. 
SEVERAL portraits of Titian, particularly one of 
his miſtreſs, with a ſweet face, like that of the na- 
ked Venus, in the gallery, where the women are 
looking for the linen. | 
A holy family, by Barocci. | 
A fine pieta, or dead Chriſt, by Chigoh. 
SECOND room.---A copy of Correggio's famous 
Madonna, with the child Jeſus, Mary * gy 
| two angels, and St. Jerome, by Barocci: the ori- 
i ginal is at Parma. Theſe celebrated paintings are 
| ull of ſuch anachroniſms. 
A deſcent from the croſs, by Chigoli. 
| THIRD room.---Four large battle pieces, by Bor- 
gognone ®, who was eſteemed the greateſt maſter 
Ye ſuch pieces. He had been in ſeveral engage- 
ments as an officer, which gave him the advantage 
of producing more ſpirit in his pictures than others, 


* 


2 
N 
* 


who worked only by invention. 
| A piece of ſatyrs running at a woman, by Ru- 
1 3 
8 Moszs ftriking the rock, another of his ſchool. | 
FourTH room.---A Madonna and ſaints, with two t 
little naked angels ſinging, one of whom holds a I | 
aper of notes, and their expreſſions are admirably n 
weet. This piece is by Raphael, and of his ſecond FF 
manner. | 7 
padre Giacomo Corteſi, com- | derable officer in the army, made 0 
monly. called the Borgognone, the camp his ſchool, and formed be 
from the country where he was all his excellent ideas from what ve 
born in 1605, was highly ap- he had ſeen performed in the m; 
and grand manner of painting I his life he retired to the convent rec 


battles. He had been converſant 
in military affairs, was a confi» 


of the Jefuits in Rome, and died ren 
in 1675, Freſnoy, p. 309. 


A 


plauded for his admirable guſto field. Towards the latter end of 
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A Madonna, with angels, by Parmegiano; a very 


fine piece. 


CHRISH ſtanding 


on a. ped 
evangeliſts by him ; a noble painting, b 


eſtal, with the four 
Fra Bar- 


tolomeo, a cotemporary of Raphael, and ſaid to be 


equal to him in genius, but wanted 


ragement to force it . 


A ſmall piece of ſaints, with 


del-Sammo. 3: 


equal encou- 


* 1 


God, by Andrea 


A Madonna, and ſaints, by Roſſo “. | 
Frrrn room.---Four, Madonnas, by Andrea del 


Sarto; all fine pieces. 


* 


ST. Mark the evangeliſt, by the hand of Fra 


Bartolomeo. 


The ſum of two thouſand four hun- 


dred crowns was given for this piece to a church, 
where the original was, together with a good copy 


of it. 


I + He was born at Savignano, 
near Florence, in 1469, and was 
the diſciple of Coſimo Roſelli. 
He was well verſed in the funda- 
mentals of deſign, and had fo 
many other laudable qualities, 
that Raphael, after he quitted the 
ſchool of Perugino, applied him- 
ſelf to this maſter, and under 
him ſtudied the rules of perſpec- 
tive, together with the art of 
managing and uniting his co- 
lours. Bartolomeo turned Domi- 


nican friar in 1500, and died in 


1517. He painted both portraits 
and hiſtories, but his ſcrupulous 


conſcience would hardly ever ſuf- 


fer him to draw naked figures, 
though no one underitood them 
better, He was the firſt who in- 
vented and made uſe of a lay- 
man, Freſnoy, p. 281. 

* He was ſo called from his 
red hair, and was born at Flo- 
rence, He formed to himſelf a 


F 3 


„ 


particular ſtile; but his misfor- 
tunes brought him into France, 
where Francis I. gave him a pen- 
ſion, and the ſuperintendency of 
the buildings at Fontainbleau, 
where he died in 1640, aged 45. 
De Piles, p. 127. But Freſnoy 
ſays, he was born in 1496, and 
died in 1541, which ſeems the 
beſt account. He had a copious 
invention, great ſkill in the mix- 
ture of his colours, and in the 
diſtribution of his lights and ſha- 
dows ; was alſo very happy in 
his naked figures, which he ex- 
preſſed with a, good relievo, and 
proper attitudes, He would have 
excelled in all the parts of paint- 
ing, had he not been too licen- 
tious and extravagant ſometimes, 
and ſuffered himſelf rather to be 


| hurried away with the heat of an 


unbounded fancy, than governed 
by his own judgment, or the rules 
of art, Freſnoy, p. 300. 
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Ster foom..--A beautiful piece of a Madonna, 
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with the child Jeſus ſtanding in a cradle, St. John 
near him, and Elizabeth; by Rubens. 

A ritretta of portrait of cardinal Bentivoglio, by 
Vandyke. | 15 Fo 
Tux famous picture of pope Leo X. between 
the cardinal of Medici and cardinal di Roſſi, each 
Randing by his chair. The heads were by Raphael, 
the drapery by Julio Romano, and altogether ſo 
admirable, that it is eſteemed the fineſt portrait- 


piece in the world; yet Andrea del Sarto took fo 


exact a copy of it, that it could only be known by 
a mark on the back of itt. 
SEVERAL other portraits, by Raphael and Titian. 


Iwo whole lengths of Philip II. and Charles V. 


by Titian. 


CHRIST at Emaus, by Guercino, who was ſo 


called becauſe of a caſt he had with one of his eyes. 
He was born near Bologna in 1590, and bred up 


under Genedetto Bennari +, his countryman. 


— SEVENTH room. A Madonna, by Andrea del 
Ox by Raphael. Here is alſo another by him, 
the moſt beautiful of his hand, which is called the 
Madonna del Siggiole, from the chair in the picture 


The- whole ſtory is told at 
length by De Piles, to which the 


_ 'tunous reader may refer, in p. 


6 5---67. | | 
+ Chriſtiana, queen of Swe- 


den, could not prevail on him to 


leave Bologna, though ſhe made 
him a viſit in her paſſage through 
it, and would not be ſatisfied till 


"ſhe had taken hin by the hand, 


ce that hand, ſhe ſaid, that had 
painted cvi. altar-pieces, cxiv. pic- 
rures for people of the firſt 12 
in Europe, and beſides had com- 
poſed ten books of deſigns.“ His 
real name was Gio Franceſco Bar- 


bieri da Cento, and he received 
the honour of knighthood from 
the duke of Mantua. He was an 
admirable colouriſt, famous for 
his happy invention, and freedom 
of pencil, as alſo for the ſtrength, 
relievo, and becoming boldnels 
of his figures. He died in 1666, 
very rich, notwithſtanding the 

eat ſums of money he had ex- 
pended in building chapels, found- 
ing hoſpitals, and other acts of 
charity. Freſnoy, p. 357. Dt 
Piles ſays, he was born in T 597, 
and died in 1667. De Piles, p. 211. 
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that the virgin is ſitting in, with the child in her 


lap. Her countenance is inexpreſſibly ſweet, ſeeming 


full of affection for the babe, and in her manner of 
holding it, gently preſſing it to her boſom, with her 
head — looking full at you. The face of the 
babe is heavenly, but the li rather heavy than 
delicate. St. John is ſtanding by, and looks up 
with a pleaſed reſpectful countenance. 4 
Tux annunciation, by Andrea del Sarto. 
ErcaTH room. Two pieces of the hiſtory of 
Joſeph, by the ſame. 8 
Venvs careſſing Mars; a fine piece, by Rubens. 
APOLLO, and the Muſes dancing; a piece, 
by Julio Romano. 8 — 
ELtjan taken up to heaven; a ſmall picture, by 


Raphael. The prophet is a figure of vaſt dignity; 


to be taken from the Revelations. 

A holy family, by Hannibal Caracci. 

AnoTHER annunciation, by Andrea del Sarto. 
There is ſcarce a painter but has repeated ſome one 
of his works, either becauſe he was pleaſed with it, 
or was deſired to draw one like it. Titian has re- 
peated the ſame picture ſeven or eight times; and 
we ſee ſeveral pictures of the beſt Italian maſters 
repeated, which diſpute with their other pieces for 


under him are an eagle and two beaſts, which ſeem 


goodneſs and originality. 


TEE Fates repreſented, by Michael Angelo. The 
ons holds a diſtaff, another ſpins, the third cuts the 

Pn” 

Tux crucifixion, by Paul Veroneſe ; and the re- 
ſurrection of Lazarus, by the ſame hand, but not 
of his beſt manner. 

CLEeoPATRA, with the aſp; moſt beautifully done, 
by Guido. 

In the back rooms. The triumph of Henry IV. 


of France, and a battle-piece z two capital pictures, 


both by Rubens, 
| F 4 Two 
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72 OF FLORENCE: 
Two pieces of ſaints, by Bartolomeo; one in 
chiaro obſcuro, the other in colours. 
A copy of part of the cupola of Parma, by Han- 
nibal Caracci. | 
A portrait in profile of a lady, by Vandyke. 
"47G of king Charles I. and his queen, by the 
"VP | | | 


The LIBRARY, &. 

Tux library in this building contains many va- 
luable books, which have not . kept in the beſt 
condition ſince the death of Magliabechi, who is 
well known in the republick of letters, and was 
— 15 of this library till the year 1714, when he 
died. & 


Tux apartments of the higheſt ſtory, and the 
manſarde*, afford a fine proſpect of the whole city; 
for the palace ſtands on a wal eminence, and in- 
creaſes 95 on the garden ſide, that parterres have 
been laid out equal in height to the ſecond and 
third ſtories. 

Tux ſummer apartments below are vaulted with 
5 high and ſpacious; the cielings and walls all 
elegantly painted by Giovanni. In one of theſe 
apartments is the picture of John Lord Somers, 
baron of Eveſham, painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller g. 

The back part of this palace opens to the public 
gardens, which would be a charming place 15 kept 


Garrets with flatted roofs on 
the tops of the houſes, for ſer- 
vants* rooms. 

+ It was to this learned noble- 
man that Mr. Addiſon dedicated 
his ““ Remarks on ſeveral parts 
of Italy, &c. in the Years 1701, 
1702, 1703.” Mr. Wright ſays, 
that Sir Godfrey told him once, 
that upon the arrival of this pic- 
ture at Florence the great duke 


| 


ſaid,” “ The queen of England 
promiſed to ſend me the picture 
of the preſident of her council, 
but ſhe has ſent me the preſident 
of her council himſelf,” Wright, 


p- 421, 


« Here . Sommers long has 
faithful ſtood, 
Like Ariftides juſt, and Phocion 
good,” 
in - 
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in proper order; but they have been much neg- 
leted. | | + ? 


— 
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The PUBLIC GARDENS. 


Tnksk are called il Giardino di Boboli, and are 
no leſs than three Italian miles in circumference. 
The higheſt part of them has a grand proſpect, par- 
ticularly towards Poggio Imperiale, a villa belonging 
to the grand duke, commanding a full view of the 
Arno as it paſſes through the town, the adjacent 
fertile vale, and fine large mountains, ſome covered 
with vines and olives, interſperſed with great num- 

bers of delightful villas, adorned with beautiful 
gardens, laid out in the moſt elegant manner, and 
ſurrounded with corn- fields, vineyards, and olive- 
trees intermixed, forming on the whole one of the 
moſt agreeable proſpects imagihable. 

: THe grottos are falling to decay in ſeveral places; 

; but nothing can be more inchanting than the allies 

1 and covered walks of laurels and other ever-greens 
in this garden; and every part of it abounds with 


, eſpaliers of orange, lemon, pomegranate-trees, and 
Fl jeſſamine, which exhilerate the ſenſes by their beauty 
% and fragrance. 5 5 
a HERE is a place built like an amphitheatre, 
f fronting the palace, and capable of containing two 
W thouſand people ; in which, 1n the old times of chi- 
* valry, tournaments uſed to be held, in the ee 
| of the grand duke and his court, who ſurveyed 
nd them from the palace windows, while the reſt of 
5 the noblemen and ladies were placed on ſtone ſeats, 
nt which encompaſſed 'a fine green ſpot, where the 
ty manly ſports were performed. ﬀÞ\"© 

THERE are ſeveral noble fountains, and the ave- 
as .  nues that lead to them are adorned with ſome beau- 


* tiful marble ſtatues, by the hand of Franco Villa. 
There are alſo ſome humerous groups and groteſque 


figures, 
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figures, in ſtone, by Caccini; four ſtatues, by Michael 
Angelo, which were deſigned for the monument of 

pe Julius II.; a Cleopatra in a reclining attitude; 

aris conveying off Helen ; and Hercules, in the 
gigantic taſte, by Roſſo; with Adam and Eve, in 
marble, the latter leaning on Adam's ſhoulder, and 


hiding her face with her hands, while he appears 
and his 


with a countenance full of melancholy, 
eyes fixed on the ground. | 
Bur the fineſt object that ſtrikes the eye is the 

large fountain in a beautiful iſland facing the garden 
front of the palace, with a Neptune of marble larger 
than the life, in a ſhell of Egyptian granate, thirty- 
ſix feet in circumference ;z and three other ſtatues, 
repreſenting the Euphrates, Nile, and Ganges, are 
in a fitting poſture,” with their urns pouring water 
into the {hell : which admirable group was invented 


and executed by Giovanni Bologna, a native of 


Douay. | 

Ox one fide of the garden is the menagerie, 
where ſeveral uncommon wild beaſts are kept, and 
different ſorts of exotic birds, particularly ke, 
Chineſe geeſe, pheaſants, parrots, and Arabian 


ducks. 


Tris garden is much frequented in ſummer 
evenings by people of faſhion, who make, a very 


gay appearance. 
CC 
SECT. II. PaLAcks of the NoßgILIrT. 


PaLAck Riccardi.---Next to the ducal palace is 
that of the Marquis Riccardi ; which is if called 
Palazzo de Medici, becaule it formerly belonged to 
the ducal family, from whom it was — by 
that of Riccardi in 1658. It is very magnificent in 
ſtructure, and as rich in furniture, particularly the 
: large 
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large magazines of plates, which fill five or ſix 


preſſes, reaching from bottom to top of a high 


room. | 

Tux are many inſcriptions about this palace, 
and particularly one written in Latin by the famous 
abbe Salvini *, to be feen on white marble in the 
firſt court, declaring what emperors, kings, popes, 
and other princes, have been entertained here. 

Ir has a chapel full of reliques, a library, a cu- 


rious - muſeum, with ſtatues, bas-reliefs, pictures, 


intaglios, and medals; ſo that it is now the repoſi- 
of an ineſtimable treaſure of rare and curious 
pieces of antiquity, and the elegancies of modern 
times. 
Tux ground floor is full of all kinds of antiques ; 


and in the ſecond floor is a beautiful gallery, full of 


pictures and rich furniture. The gallery is finely 
painted in freſco, by Luca Giordano; and among 
the pictures are, 

Two excellent pieces, by ſome Flemiſh hand. 
A ſmall one, by Claude Lorrain, who was em- 
ployed by pope Urban VIIL and many of the Italian 
princes, in adorning their palaces. 


Two fine ſea-pieces, the one repreſents a ſtorm, * 


the other a calm, by Vander Weel. 

A portrait of a young woman, by Paul Veroneſe; 
and one of an old woman, by Andrea del Sarto; 
both excellent. | | 


It was he that tranſlated Mr. |] his country, the judicious Miche- 
Addiſon's Cato into Italian, which I lozzi being the architect, in the 
he did fo well, that Mr. Addiſon If year 1430. Here were reſtored the 
himſelf declared it was the beſt Latin and Greek languages, arts 
tranſlation he ever ſaw. Wright, |} and fciences improved, the Pla- 
p-· 42. 5.====== The inſcription, as || tonic philoſophy revived, and the 
tranſlated, begins thus: Stran- Florentine academy, for the im- 
ger, this famous, elegant, and I provement of the Tuſcan lan- 
magnificent palace was built by age, founded by Coſmo I.“ 
* de Medicis, the father of II Keyſler, i. 480. 
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76 OF FLORENCE. . 
Tur four evangeliſts, by Carlo Dolci, in his beſt 
manner. He finiſhed very high, but was a flow 
rn. FAITE 
© PALACE OC ee moſt wor- 
thy of notice here are the — p21 

ST. Andrew going to be crucifie e 

Tux parting of Dido and ÆEneas, by Baſſano the 
elder. 5 

A young Hercules killing the ſerpent. 

A fine portrait of a young Rembrandt, and others. 

PaLact Strozzi.— There are two fine palaces of 
the noble family of the Strozzi, one of whom con- 
tended againſt the Medici for the liberty of his 
country, and ſlew himſelf when it was loſt. 1 7 

PaLAck Salviati.---The palace of the duke di Sal- 
viati is an elegant building; with an inſcription, im- 
porting, that . James Salviati, duke of Juliani, 
erected this monument to the grand duke Coſmo, 
09.” | | | 
. Ridolfi.---In the garden belonging to the 
palace of the marquis Ridolh is a coloſſal 1 of 
Hercules drinking out of an Uter, his club reſting 
on his thigh. The height of this ſtatue is about 
thirty-ſix feet, and the foot is about five of our 
feet. In the palace is the picture of a battle, done 
by Borgognone, valued at ten thouſand crowns; and 
one apartment is painted by Colonna. 
PaLAck Corſini.— This is remarkable for the ele- 
gance of its architecture, a grand ſtaircaſe, and a 


* He was commonly called 
Carlino, and was born at Florence 
in 1616. He was the diſciple of 
Jacobo Vignali, and had a pencil 
wonderfully ſoft and beautiful, 
which he conſecrated to divine 
ſubjects. His talent lay in finiſh- 
ing all his works to a degree of 


neatneſs infinitely ſurpriſing ; but 
his hand was ſo extremely flow, 
that, it is ſaid, he had his brain 
turned, upon ſeeing Luca Gior- 
dano diſpatch more buſineſs in a 
few hours than he could have done 
in ſo many months, He died in 
1686. Freſnoy, p. 383. 


noble 


noble hall, the cieling of which was painted by Do- 
menico Gabbiani. 105 | | 

PaLace Buonarota.---Here may be ſeen two books 
filled with ſketches of architecture, deſigned by Mi- 


chael Angelo, who was the anceſtor of this family; 


and the ritratto of Michael Angelo himſelf, by Bron- 
zino Vecchio. | 
PaLace Uguccioni.---The front of this palace is 
built from a deſign of Michael Angelo, and is much 
admired. | | 
| In one of the apartments is a fine piece, repre- 
ſenting the paſſage of the Iſraelites through the Red 
Sea, by Perino del Vaga: and a fine marble buſto 
of the great duke Francis. 1 | 
To theſe we may add the country palaces be- 
longing to the ſovereign, which are Poggio Imperiale, 
Patrolino, and Caſtello. | 


n I FOI 2. 
SECT. III. Country PALACEsSV. 


Pocc1o Imperiale. This villa is an Italian mile, 


or a thouſand paces, out of the city, in a direct line 
from the Porta Romana. It was called Poggio, or 
Villa Imperiale, from Margaret of Auſtria, who 
married the grand duke Coſmo II. and built this 
palace. There is a ſtately avenue leading to it, con- 
ſiſting of a double row of cypreſs and larch trees, 
with beautiful vineyards, convents, and villas, on 
each ſide. Near a fine piece of water, here are two 
very large ſtatues of the rivers Arno and Arbia, 
pouring water out of their urns; and oppoſite to 


thoſe are the ſtatues of Homer, Virgil, Dante, and 


Petrarch. Fronting the palace is a large amphi- 
theatre, with cypreſs-trees, and a ſtone balluſtrade. 


On one ſide of the entrance is a large marble ſtatue 
of 
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» OF FLORENCE. 
of Atlas *, with the globe on his ſhoulders ; and on 
the other ſide a Jupiter , of the ſame magnitude, 
graſp! the thunderbolt. The outſide of the pa- 

e * no extraordinary figure; but the apart- 
ments are grand and ſpacious within, and contain 
many excellent original pictures. 


ROOMS of PAINTINGS. 


Finer room.---A dead Chriſt, by Peter Perugino, 
who was Raphael's maſter. | 


n — 


6 


„Ubi maximus Atlas 


Axem humero torquet ſtellis ardentibus aptum. 
ViRs. Eu. I. iv, 


«© Where mighty Atlas on his ſhoulders turns 
The rolling axis ſtudded o'er with ſtars. 


Atlas, cinctum aſſidue cyi nubibus atris 
Piniferum caput et vento pulſatur et imbri : 
Nix humeros infuſa tegit : tum flumina mento 
Præcipitant ſenis, et glacie riget horrida barba. mia 

« Atlas, whoſe piny head with low'ring clouds 
Is wrapp'd, and beaten with the winds and rain: 
Snow hides his ſhoulders ; from his hoary chin 
Streams roll, and ſtiffen'd hangs his icy * | 
| | TRAP. 

----Sua quemque deorum 
Inſcribit facies. Jovis eſt regalis imago. 
Ovid. MET. I. vi. 

Each god by proper features was expreſt; 

But Jove's majeſtic mien excell'd the reſt. 

| | | -- . 

---- As when angry Jove 

Hurls down the forkey lightning from above, 

On Arine when he the thunder throws, 

And fires Typhœus with redoubled woes, 

Where Typhon, preſt beneath the burning load, 

Still feels the fury of th' avenging god. ; 
PoPz's HoMzR's ILIAD, b. ii. v. 930-955. 


A F 


A dying perſon, by Ruſticino de Sienna. 

A ſmall transfiguration, by Tintoret. 

A. concert piece, by Michael Angelo de Carra- 
vagio. 

THe portrait of pope Julius II. by Titian. 

SECOND room. Herod's cruelty, a ſmall piece, 
by Roſelli. 7 

PETRARCH and Laura, by Albert Durer. 

DEscENnrT of the croſs, by Lucas de Leyden “. 

Tump room.---This is the room of ſtate, in which 
are the portraits of Mary of Medicis, and her huſ- 
band Henry IV. of France. 

FourTH room.---A. peaſant, eating, by Hannibal 
Caracci. : 

FirTH room.---Moſes in the bull-ruſhes.. 

ST. Jerome, by Perugino. | 

SIxTH room.---Adam and Eve, by Albert Durer. 

SEVENTH room.---Adonis wounded ; a celebrated 


ſtatue, in white marble, by Michael Angelo Buona- 


6 | 

Lucretia, by Ruſticino. 

Mutius Scævola. | 

E1GcnTH room.---Chriſt's paſſion, enamelled on a 
little cabinet, with a variety of colours, from a de- 
ſign of Raphael, which is a moſt exquiſite piece. 

NinTH room.---Some {mall portraits of the Me- 
dicis family. | 7 

Trg room.---The model of the church at Je- 
ruſalem. | 

ELEVENTH room.---Some antiques ; and fruit- 
pieces, finely painted in water-colours. 


TWELFTH room.---A beautiful copy of the Ma- 


donna de Seggiole, done in water-colours, by Gio- 
vanna Lucqueſe, an ingenious woman. 


hr. 
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* He was the cotemporary and friend of Albert Durer : they were 
emulous of each other's works, without jealouſy, He died in 1533, 
aged 40. De Piles, p. 226. Freſnoy, p. 297. 


THIRTEENTH 
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THriRTEENTH room.---An original Venus, with 


the women looking for the linen, by Titian ; but not 


equal to that in the gal 


lery. 


FouRTEENTH room.---St. Sebaſtian, by Ruſticino. 


A ſmall portrait, by Albert Durer. 
Ar the foot of the ſtairs is a head of Alexander 
the Great, in porphyry, like that in the gallery, 
but not ſo good. 
THERE are alſo copies of Sir Peter Lely's Eng- 


liſn beauties, which Coſmo III. procured to be co- 


pied while he was in England 4. 

In the tapeſtry of the audience chamber are re- 
preſented ſeveral great ducheſſes and princeſſes of 
France, extremely beautiful and natural. 

THe palace gardens are adorned with fine grottos, 
fountains, and waterworks, with groves and hedges 
of jeſſamin, orangeries, and ever-greens. 


Tux Villa Imperiale affords a noble proſpect, and 


its neighbourhood is famous for producing that rich 
grape which affords the generous Verdea wine. 
ALACE Pratolino.— This is another ducal palace, 
about ſix miles from Florence, on the road to Bo- 
logna, and was built by the great duke Francis in 
1575. Here are ſome gw pictures, particularly 
thoſe repreſenting the former tranſactions of the 
Tuſcan ſtate, painted in freſco, by the famous Vol- 
+ terano. | 
Tux gardens are beautifully fine, with a variety 
of grand waterworks ; but the greateſt curioſity is a 
coloſſal ſtatue fronting the palace, which is intended 


to ſignify the Appennine mountain, and is the work 


of John de Bologna, who has make the ſtatue ap- 
pear like a mountain itſelf. The figure ſits in an 


+ RP _ 


In the loweſt gallery are to be ſeen a porphyry head of Alex- 
ander the Great expiring, ſeveral buſts of Roman Emperors, and 
four ſtatues of pagan deities. Keyſler, i. 449. 

1 Wright, 429. 


inclining 
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Diana at Ephefus. 
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inclining poſture, as looking into a baſon or pond 
juſt below it, and from its prodigious long beard, 
arms, and other parts, hang what look like icicles, 
the only repreſentation that ſtone could give of 
water falling from it“. The ſtatue is compoſed of 
ſeveral great ſtones, which look very coarſe near the 

eye, but have a noble effect at a diſtance; The iris 
of each eye looks like a great glaſs bottle, and one 
of the feet is nine Engliſh feet long, to which all 


the other parts of the figure are equally proportio- 


nate: fo that this performance might have ſerved 
the artiſt as a model to cut the Apennine itſelf by, 
as a ſculptor Þ propoſed to have done mount Athos 
in the time of Alexander the Great. + | 
CasTELLo---This villa is about three miles from 


the city, out of the Porto Prata, and has a ſmall 


palace, in which are ſome good pictures. 


* 


—— 


* Tt put me in mind of Jupiter Pluyius on the Antonine pillar at 
Rome z---perhaps the ſculptor might take his hint from that. This 
repreſentation of -water falling from him ſeems to * ſprings 
and cafcades frequent in the tract of mountains this figure is intended 
to repreſent. Within its body is a pretty grotto, adorned with various 
ſtones, mother of pearl, and ſome of their uſual ſcherzi d' acqua. 
Wright, p. 430. Addiſon, p. 246. | 277% 

Hzc, ut Cocyti tenebras, et Tartara liquit, 
Alta petit gradiens juga nobilis Apennini, 
Unde omnes terras, atque omnia littora poſſet 
Aſpicere, ac toto fluitantes orbe catervas. | 
| P etron, Arb, | 


_ « Aſcending thus from the Tartarean gloom, 
She + reach'd the top of lofty Appennine, 
Whence ev'ry ſea and land ſhe might behold; 

And armies moving over all the globe. 


+ Diſcord. 


. -=---Nubifer Appenninus, / 
12 Ov. Met. I. ii. 
Mole nivali | | 
Alpibus æquatum attollens caput Appenninus. 
| Sil. It. I. ii. 
t Dinocrates, who ſuperintended the building of the temple of 


s 
3 


| Now called Capo Santo, near the gulph of Conteſſa, in Macedon. 
+ BLOW 
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"BeLow ſtairs are painted, 1, the hiſtory of To- 
bias, by Franceſco Albani *, of Bologna, who was 
the cotemporary and friend of Guido, but 1s cen- 
ſured for not varying his figures enough. He un- 
derſtood deſign well; but drawing always by the 
ſame patterns, he fell eaſily into the fault of re- 
peating, chiefly in the airs of his heads, which were 
very graceful ; whereby the manner of Albani is 
eaſily M His works ſeem to be finiſhed 
to the higheſt degree; and though his pictures 
were drawn with facility, yet there are few free 
touches to be ſeen in them. 

2. THz rape of Proſerpine, by Griſone. | 

3. TruTH. 

In the rooms above are, 1, a young Jeſus ſleeping, 
at full length, on a croſs, beautifully painted by 
Palma Vecchio +, a Venetian, who made ſuch good 

uſe and advantage of the inſtructions which he re- 
we ceived from Titan, that few maſters are to be named, 
48 who have ſhewn a nobler fancy in their compoſitions, 
| better judgrhent in their deſigns, or more of art in 
{ finiſhing their works. | 
4 2. CHRIST betrayed in the garden; a ſmall piece, 
V by Baſſano. | | 


17 * He died in 1660, aged $2. + He was born at Serinatta, in 

| 5 There are few great figures of the ſtate of Venice, in 1508, and 
w_ his drawing extant; and painting || died at Venice in 1556. His pie- 

11 uůſually in little, his pictures are ces are not very numerous, by 
| diſperſed all over Furope, and |f reaſon of his having ſpent much 
valued as ſo many jewels ; for time in bringing thoſe which h: 
being learned and agreeable, every |} has left behind him to ſuch won- 
one was taken with them, and | derful perfection. Freſnoy, p. 309. 

* they became very much in faſhion. His real name was Giacomo Pal. 
His attitudes and draperies are || ma, ſenior, ſo that he is com- 
well enough choſen ; but he was |} monly called Palma Vecchio, or 
an univerſal painter, and his land- Old Palma; not on account cf 
ſcapes, which are more agreeable his age, but to diſtinguiſh him 
than learned, are of the ſame de- from Palma the younger, his ne- 
ſign and touch, like the airs of || phew, whoſe ſtile much reſembled 
his heads. De Piles, p. 210. Freſ- that of his maſter Tintoret. De 
noy, p. 350. Piles, p. 182. 
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3. A fine print of the ſcourging of Chriſt, marked 
i Gerard Seghers inven. L. Voſterman ſculp. 

4. A ſmall portrait of a friar, by Chigoli. 

5. A Madonna, by Correggio. | 51's 
6. A holy family, painted on marble, by Andrea 
del Sarto. | 

7. A landſcape, with a ring of Cupids dancing ; 


a a beautiful piece, by Albani. 
8. 9. Moſes ſtriking the rock, by the ſame and 


an Europa, painted on copper, by him. 
10. A little Jeſus, with St. John and others, in 


| water-colors, oy Rougino. ; 


11. Acrucifixion, painted on a ſlate, by Brunſino. 

12. Joſeph and Potiphar's wife, by Biliverdi. 

13. 14. Two landſcapes, by Claude Lorrain. - 

15. A drawing, by Peter Cortona. 

16. A drawing, on brick ; by Giovanni di St. 
Giovanni. | I | a 

Neax this villa ſtands the little pariſh church of 


St. Lucia of Caſtello, in which is a Madonna, moſt _ 


beautifully painted, - by Leonard da Vinci, and is 
well preſerved. The virgin is giving her breaſt to 
the babe, whoſe face is turned from it, with great ſoft- 
neſs and delicacy in its form. The drapery of the 
virgin's body is a blue veil. This maſter was 
chiefly ſollicitous to expreſs the paſſions of the ſoul, 
which he believed the moſt neceſſary thing in his 
profeſſion, eſpecially for thoſe who would have the 
approbation of men of ſenſe. | | 

CasCiNnEs is the name of a delightful ſpot, which 
is the grand duke's dairy, a little out of the town. 
Moſt of the palaces in Italy are floored with 
common bricks; and the country people ſhoe their 
oxen tor draught. | 
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SE C T. IV. Of the Cyurxcnes and ConvenTs 
| ö in Florence. 


I. Tux Cathedral. The duomo, or cathedral, is 
a noble, ancient, Gothic building, called S. Maria 
del Fiore, and its firſt architect was Arnolfo di 
Cambio, the diſciple of Cimabue *, who was the 
firſt reſtorer of painting in Italy. This church was 
begun in 1294, but was not finiſhed 'till 1445, 
when Philip Brunaleſchi diſtinguiſhed himſelf here 
as an excellent architect; and though the fine taſte 
of architecture, as well as painting, was then in its 
infancy, this church may truly be called a beautiful 


ſtructure. | | 

AccoRDING to Galilei, the great duke's architect, 
this church is 490 feet in length, and to the top of 
the croſs 380 Engliſh feet + ; but the whole circum- 
ference of the building is computed to be 630 feet. 
Every part of it is covered with marble, except the 
portal, where a ſuitable magnificence is viſibly 
wanting. However, on account of the departure 
of the great princeſs in 1688, it was decorated with 


* Giovanni Cimabue was born 
at Florence in 1240, and died 
there in 1300. He was the firſt 
| who revived, the art of painting 
in Italy, and was a' ditciple of 
ſome poor ordinary painters, ſent 
for by the government of Florence 
from Greece; ſo that he has been 
juſtly entitled to the name of the 
father of the firſt age, or infancy, 
of modern painting. Some of 
his works are yet remaining at 
Florence, where he was famous 
alto for his ſkill in architecture. 
Graham, p. 270. ; 


+ The Roman foot, two of 
which make a Florence braccia, 
is leſs than the-Engliſh by fix 
lines. Miſſon. - Keyſler ſays, 
the cathedral is half as big again 
as St. Paul's at London; and, ac- 
cording to Raphael del Brune, 
the length of it is 266 braccia; 
the breadth of the tribuna, or the 
croſs, 176; and of the three na- 
vate, or naves, 71. The height 
of this edifice, from the pave- 
ment to the lanthorn of the cu- 
pola, is 190 braccia, and to th: 
top of the croſs erected on it 202. 
Keyfler, p. 451. 


paintings 
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paintings relating to the council held in this cathe- 
dral in 1439. Thus ꝗ the front of the dome came 


off at laſt with 8 inſtead of porphyry; but 
all the reſt of this large edifice is overlaid quite round 


with marble, the pannel white, with borders of a 
darker color, and the reſt of the ornaments diſpoſed 


with a very. agreeable fancy. 

TE cupola was made in a better taſte of archi- 
tecture, by Brunaleſchi, the greateſt man of his 
time, and now highly celebrated at Florence, This 
admirable ſtructure is octangular, and the breadth 
of each ſide twenty-five feet. The ball on the top 
is capacious enough to contain twenty-four men, and 
from it there is a fine view of the city and country 
adjacent. The cupola, as well as the front, is not 


incruſted with marble on the outſide ; but it is 


finely painted on the inſide, the ſubject. being the 
laſt judgment, by Frederick Zucchero *, and George 
Vaſari F; who have drawn the poſtures and attitudes 
of many of the figures in an indecent manner, full 

75 = 


t It has ſo happened to many 
of the churches in Italy, that the 
front, which has been reſerved for 
a more than ordinary degree of 
ornament, has often failed of 
having any at all; fo that many 
of them we ſee wholly in the 
rough, expecting ſuch finery as 
never yet has 3 to be 
beſtowed upon them. Wright, 
p. 34. 

* He was born at Agnolo in 
Vado, a village in the duchy of 
Urbin, in 1543, and died at An- 
cona in 1609. He was a diſciple 
of his brother Taddos, from whom 
he differed very little in his ſtyle 
and manner of .painting ; but he 
was far more excellent in ſculp- 
ture and architecture. He came 
over into England, and drew 
queen Elizabeth's picture ; after 
which, he was ſent for to Spain 


by Philip IT. and employed in the 
Eſcurial. He eſtabliſhed the aca- 
demy of painting at Rome, of 
which he was choſen the firſt 
prince himſelf, and built a noble 
apartment for their meeting. Freſ- 
noy, p. 325. De Piles, p. 150. 

+ He was born at Arezzo in 
Tuſcany in 1514, and was a diſci- 
ple of Michael Angelo and An- 
drea del Sarto, under whom he 
became eminent both for his {kill 
in painting and architecture. He 
did not regard coloring, of which 
he had no true idea; but he im- 
proved his invention and hand to 
ſuch a degree, that he attained a 
wonderful perfection in both. 
The — of Medicis was his 
patron, and engaged him to write 


the“ Hiſtory of the lives of the , 


moſt eminent painters, ſculptors, 
and architects,“ which he pub- 
liſhed 
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of thoſe capricious fancies that are little correſpondent 
with the idea of the reſurrection. This cupola carries 
the honour of being the firſt in Italy raiſed upon 
another building; and from this model all of the 
ſame kind have been taken, particularly St. Peter's 
at Rome, by Michael Angelo, and St. Paul's at 
London, by Sir Chriſtopher Wren. 

TAE floor of the church is finely paved with 
marble ; but its other internal ornaments are not ex- 
_ traordinary for that country, nor equal in proportion 

to the finiſhed beauty on the outſide. 

Unpxx the cupola is the choir, with the pillars 
of which are intermixed the ſtatues of the twelve 
yr in white marble, by different hands; but 

ne beſt is James, by Jacobo Sanſovini. 

O the great altar is a large group in marble, 
done by Baccio Bandinelli *, repreſenting God the 
father ſitting, with Chriſt dead at his feet, png 
by an angel. The figures are. bigger than life, and 
finely executed. Behind this altar is a marble pieta, 
or a dead Chriſt and the virgin Mary, left unfiniſhed 
by Michael Angelo, of whoſe works it was the laſt, 
and brought War from Rome. | 

Arx the entrance of the church, on the right hand, 
are the buſts of Brunaleſchi and Giotto. The epi- 
taph on the former is in Latin proſe, and implies 
that he built the wonderful cupola of this church; 
upon which account his make country ordered his 
body to be depoſited in — ſacred ground, in 1446. 


liſned at Florence in three vo- * This ſculptor was born at 
lumes, in x550. He died at Flo- | Florence in 14. $7, and died there 
rence in 1578, and his body was in 1559. He was knighted by 
carried to Arezzo, where he was the emperor for a deſcent from 
buried in a chapel adorned with |} the croſs, and acquired great re- 
architecture, which he had built putation by ſeveral of his figures, 
himſelf. De Piles, p. 149. Freſ- |} which are admired for their true 
noy, p. 317. | out-line and proportion, 


The 
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The epitaph on Giotto“ is in Latin verſe, by Poli- 
tianus, of which the following is a new tranſlation 


The art of painting was reviv'd by me 
Whoſe hand was eaſy, regular, and free. 
My ſkill no other bounds of nature knew 
Than what herſelf moſt accurately drew. 
That ſtately tow'r, whoſe head ſalutes the ſkies, 
Does from my model thus ſuperbly riſe. 8 
JOTTI my name: What verſe can more compriſe ? 


He died in 1336; and his fellow-citizens erected this to his memory 


in 1490.” 


Hxxx are alſo ſeveral monuments of the biſhops 
of this church; one to the memory of Marſilius 


Ficinus, a famous philoſopher, who tranſlated the. 


works of Plato into Italian, and died in 1499, aged 
66; and another to Antonio Squazicalupo, an emi- 
nent muſician. There is alſo an equeſtrian picture 


on the wall of Sir John Hawkwood , an Engliſh 


knight, who, according to the inſcription, <* was 


eſteemed the moſt cautious and expert general of 
his time.” It appears to be -the work of Paul Uc- 
celli : and near it is the picture of Dante Alighieri , 


* He was born near Florence q veſſel.” Freſnoy, p- 270. DePiles, 


in 1276, and died there in 1336. 


He was the diſciple of the famous 
Cimabue, and was a good ſculp- 
tor and architect, as well as a 
hetter painter than his maſter. He 
attempted to draw after the life, 
and to expreſs the different paſ- 
ſions of the mind. He gourihed 
in the time of Dante and Petrarch, 
and was in great eſteem by them 
both. He painted many pieces in 
different parts of Italy, and was 
every where much admired for his 
works, but principally for his ſhip, 
or St. Peter's bark, toſſed by the 
tempeſt, -of Moſaic work, over 
the gates of the portico, in the 
entrance of St. Peter's church at 
Rome, which is known to all 
painters by the name of Giotto's 


p- 87. Miſſen, i. 557. 

+ He was a native of Sibble 
Hemingham, in Eſſex, and at firſt 
ſerved as a common ſoldier in the 


wars of king Edward III. againſt . 


France, He was knighted by that 
monarch for his bravery, and af- 
terwards entered into the ſervice 
of the Florentines, who conferred 
the greateſt honours upon him 
when living, and buried him in 
the moſt pompous manner, in gra- 
titude to his merit. His arms are 
three muſcle-ſhells, argent. 
This old poet is conſidered as 
the Ennius, or the Chaucer, of 
Florence ; and that part of the 
cathedral round which he uſed to 
take his meditative walk is diſtin- 
guiſhed with a white ſtone. 


G 4 walking 
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walking in the fields before his houſe, with a book 
in his hanc. 1 

II. Grorro's Tower. Near the cathedral is one 
of the moſt beautiful towers, or ſteeples, in the world, 
built by Giotto, and not defaced by time. It is 
ſquare, and the outſide is all incruſted * with black, 
red, and white marble. This ſtructure is admired 
for its ſymmetry and ſtrength; the ornaments are 
well imagined, and the parts well diſpoſed. Its 
height is 144 braccias, which is 276 Engliſh feet, 
as a braccia is equal to twenty-three inches. There 
are 408 ſteps in the aſcent, and there 1s a noble 
view of the city from the top of the edifice, It is 
ornamented with many fine marble ſtatues, and par- 
ticularly on one fide is the famous ſtatue of the 
bald-headed old man, made by Donatelli, who called 
it his Zuccone, or bald-head ; and here is alſo Abra- 
ham's intended ſacrifice of his ſon Iſaac, by Donato. 

III. ST. Giovanni Baptiſta.- This is the only re- 
mains of antiquity in Florence, and was anciently a 
temple dedicated to Mars; but is now called Il Bat- 
tiſterio, or St. John's church. It is an octagon of 
eight columns, moſt of which are granate, and the 
reſt of coarſe marble. The whole outſide, covering 
and all, is caſed with marble. It has three entrances, 
with gates of braſs, beautifully worked in relievos 
of ſcripture ſubjects; two of them are by Lorenzo 
Cio Ghiberti, a ſculptor and goldſmith of Florence, 
who flouriſhed at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; but thoſe facing the duomo are the moſt beau- 
tiful, and are ſaid to have taken him forty years in 
working them. They are ſo finely wrought, that 
when Michael Angelo firſt ſaw them, in the extaſy 


„ EKeyſler is miſtaken when he ſays, it is“ built with red, white, 
and black marble,” for it is only incruſted. Keyſler. i. 456. Wright 
is under the ſame miſtake, for 4 ſays, “ it is built all of marble, 

chiefly white.” He adds, “it has ſtood 300 years, and ſeems 2s 


freſh as if it were not ten years old.” Wright, p. 395. N R 
0 
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of his admiration, he ſaid, they were worthy to 


be the gates of heaven.“ Raphael ſtudied them, 


and ſeems to have borrowed that grace which is in 


his figures from thence. A Latin inſcription under 
one of them ſhews who was the artiſt; and on the 


moſt ancient of them is alſo a Latin inſcription, 
which ſhews that Andrew Ugolini was the artiſt that 
made them in 1330. 

Tux gates are folding, and the ſides. are divided 
into compartments. The ſubjects on the left ſide 
are, 1, The creation: 2, Noah's nakedneſs diſco- 
vered : 3, A young man ſeeming to receive a bleſ- 
ſing from his father, and the mother on the top of 
a houſe praying : 4, Moſes receiving the two tables, 
a group of women below, which have the Ra- 
— 7h guſto in them; at the fide of this com- 
partment, among the ornaments, is the head of that 
great artiſt Lorenzo: 5, David and Goliah. On the 
other ſide are, 1, Cain and Abel: 2, Abram and 
the three angels, Sarah at the door, and the ſa- 
crifice of Iſaac above: 3, Joſeph and his brethren 
in Egypt: 4, The ſettling of x ark : 5, Solomon 


and the queen of Sheba. There are ſeveral figures 


in the ornaments, ſurrounded with a beautiful fo- 
liage, which was executed by Bonacorſa, the fon of 
111 . 

Over the chief entrance are three marble ſtatues, 
repreſenting the baptiſm of Chriſt, begun by San- 
ſovino, and finiſhed by Vincenzo Danti. Over the 
ſecond door are three braſs ſtatues, by the laſt- men- 
tioned artiſt, which repreſent the decollation of John 
the Baptiſt. And over the third door are three 
ſtatues, in bronze, of Chriſt diſputing with the two 
phariſees *, by Giovanni Ruſtici, and eſteemed to be 
finely done. | 


— 


9 


* Keyſler ſays, it is John the Baptiſt diſcourſing with a phariſee 
and a ſcribe. Keyſler, i. page 456. 4 Polk ph 
of 
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Ar the principal gates are two columns of por- 
phyry, with a chain upon them, which are faid to 
have been brought from Piſa, and put up here in 
memory of that city, being conquered by the Flo- 
rentines. 3 

Ix the church are ſixteen large pillars of oriental 

ranate, and the · monument of John XXIII. who 
was degraded from the triple crown by the council 
of Conſtance. The braſs ftatue of him on this 
monument, as alſo the two others of marble repre- 
ſenting Hope and Charity, are by Donatello, but that 
of Faith by Michelozzi. The whole cieling is of 
Moſaic work, by Apollomus a Greek, Andrea Tafh, 
Gaddi, and others, TY eminent perſons. 
The pavement 1s inlaid, and on one fide of it are 
repreſented the fun and the twelve ſigns of the 20- 
diac. All the children born of chriſtian parents 
within the city of Florence are baptized in this 
church, the font of which is large, and adorned 

with ſeveral beautiful marble ſculptures, err 
a ſtatue of John the Baptiſt ſtanding before it, by 
Gioſeppo Piemontani. mT | 

IV. ST. Laurence's Church.---This is a good 
piece of architecture without, but there are no great 
embel{hments within. On the wall to the left 
hand of the grand entrance 1s a marble monument, 
with fine bronze feſtoons, by Andrea · Verrochio, in 
memory of Peter and John de Medicis, ſons oſ the 
great duke Coſmo I. In the church are two pulpits, 
1 Oe to each other, ſupported by marble pillars, 
and adorned with five pieces in baſſo-relievo, by 
Donatello. WP i 

CnapEL of SF. Laurence. This chapel ſtands juſt 
beyond the eaſt end of the church, and, when 
finiſhed, there is to be a communication between 
them opened at the place where the great altar of 
that church at preſent ſtands. 


Tun 


HIS 


the great dukes, and was begun in 1604; but is 
far from being finiſhed, though the ſtated yearly 
ſum expended in this building is 18000 ſcudi, or 
about 4500]. ſterling *. Thus we have ſeen the 
ducal family extinct, whilſt all this pompous 55 
paration for the reception of theſe princes after their 
demiſe is ſtill unfiniſned. However, there is not 
a chapel in the whole world, which can equal it 
whenever it is completed. 

Trrs magnificent fabric is octangular, with a cu- 

la, from the floor to the top of which is 100 
raccia, or 191 feet and eight-twelfths, and its dia- 
meter 1s forty-eight braccia, or ninety-two feet +. 
The whole as. is in a manner lined with agate, 
chryſolite, onyx, lapis lazuli, chalcedony, amethyſt, 

rphyry, jaſper, touch-ſtone, and other precious 
Js the workmanſhip of which has been carried 
on at an incredible expence. It reflects an inexpreſ- 
ſible luſtre from every part, and dazzles the eyes of 


the ſpectators. The lower part of the walls are 


every where incruſted with fine Sicilian jaſper, with 
green and yellow veins ; and above this is a red 
Florentine marble, variegated with white ſpots, and 
extremely difficult to be poliſhed. The cieling 1s 
to be entirely covered with lapis lazuli, whoſe azure 


colour and golden veins will. exhibit a beautiful re- 


ſemblance of the ſky beſpangled with ſtars. The 
walls are ornamented with the arms of the principal 


* The chapel of St, Laurence will be, perhaps, the moſt coſtly 
piece of work on the face of the earth when completed; but it ad- 
vances ſo very flowly, that it is not impoſſible but the family of Me- 
dicis may be extinct before their burial-place is finiſhed. Add. P- 244. 

ft Keyfler makes its circumference 140 braccia, the height above 
90, and the diameter 48. P. 468.---- Another ſays, the height of the 
chapel is about twice the diameter ; the diameter is 48 palms, and the 
height 98. Wright, p. 422. 
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Tr1s chapel was deſigned as a burial place for 


_ 
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cities in the grand duke's dominions, moſt curiouſly 
inlaid with different colored marble and precious 
ſtones, ſo artfully done that no painting can exceed 
It, ' 
Taz grand altar deſigned for this chapel is in 
the great duke's gallery, and has been more than 
150 years in building, yet is not finiſhed. 

THERE are fix niches round the body of the 
chapel, and two at the place deſtined for the grand 
altar ; in which were to be placed, over their monu- 
ments, the ſtatues of all the grand dukes, and the 
83 Ann Maria Louiſa, the laſt of the houſe of 

edicis, who married the elector Palatine, and in- 
tended to have completed this chapel if ſhe had 
lived. There are only two ſtatues up at preſent, 
both of which are of bronze, and each about ten 
feet high. The one is Coſmo II. finely done by 
John d1 Bologna; and under it is a cuſhion of red 
Jaiper, profuſely enriched with jewels, on which is 
placed a regal crown, glittering with pearls, dia- 
monds, and precious ſtones. The other is Ferdi- 
nand I. without a cuſhion ; but in another niche 
there 1s the cuſhion, and no ſtatue. 'The maulolea 
are ſeparated from each other by double rows of 
jaſper columns, with capitals and cornices of braſs 
gilt; and between theſe pillars are placed large urns 
of Corſican jaſper, with green and white veins, in- 
laid with Florentine work. 

ADJjoininG is a private chapel, which contains 
the ſarcophagi, wherein are depoſited the remains of 
all the great dukes, and ſome others, of the houſe 
of Medicis, who lie above ground, and their coffins 
are covered with painted boards, with inſcriptions 
of their names, and time of departure. They are 
to remain here *till the grand chapel is finiſhed, 
when they are to be removed, and interred there. 
On one ſide is the ſtatue of Julio, a prince of that 
houſe ; and oppoſite to him is that of his os 

under 
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under each of which are two figures at their feer, 


the whole four repreſenting the times of the day, 
morning, noon, evening, and night, all done by 


Michael Angelo Buonarotti ; under whoſe direction 


this chapel was built, and is therefore called by ſome 
Capella di Michael Angelo ; by others, Capella de 
Principi, becauſe fo many princes are interred there. 
Here is a white marble crucifixion of excellent 
workmanſhip ; the crucifix was done by Giovanni 
Bologna, the virgin Mary ſtanding under by Michael 
Angelo, and St. John by one of Angelo's diſciples. 


This is a ſmall room; and it is always open for 
any perſons to viſit when they pleaſe. 5 


LinRary.---Belonging to the church of St. Lau- 
rence is a good convent, where the famous library 
is kept, in which are 14800 manuſcripts, partly 
collected by Lorenzo de Medicis, who twice ſent 
John Laſcaris to Greece for that purpoſe, and partl 
by pope Clement VII. and the great duke Coſmo 
Petrarch's letters, written by his own hand, are to 
be ſeen here; but the — curious manuſcript in 


this library is a Virgil, which diſputes its antiquity 


with that in the library of the Vatican, and is ſup- 
poſed. to have been written in the fifth century. 
In the gallery of this convent is the monument of 
Paulus Jovius, biſhop of Nocera, who wrote the 


. hiſtory of his own time. It was erected in 1574, 


and was done by Antonio di S. Gallo. 

V. Sr. Mark's Church.---This church belongs to 
the Dominicans, and contains ſeveral fine paintings 
by Pietro Cavallini Romano, Cigoli, and other ma- 


—— 
— I „ 


* It wants the Ille ego qui quondam, &c, and the twenty-two lines 
in the ſecond ZEneid, beginning at Jamque adeo ſuper unus eram. Ad- 
diſon, p. 244. Thus learned gentleman has made ſome ingenious re- 
marks upon it. The books here are not locked up in archives, 
but chained on long deſks, where every one is allowed to fit down 
and read, and write, at pleaſure, Keyſler, p. 467. 


ſters. 
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ſters. Angelus Politianus, and John Pico, prince of 
Mirandola, both celebrated perſons, are interred in 
this church : the former was admired by Eraſmus for 
the beauty of his Latin ſtile ; the latter was extolled 
by Scalliger, as © the phoenix of the ſciences,” and 
they both died in 1494. | 

Tu chapel of St. Antoninus, belonging to this 
church, is worthy of obſervation for its painting and 
| ſculpture; pure ay four pieces by Baſſano, one 

of which, of Chriſt of Emaus, is capitally eſteemed. 

VI. Cavrcn of the Annunciation.---The church 
of Santiſſima Annunziata * is a beautiful edifice ; and 
before the entrance of it is placed the buſt of An- 
drea del Sarto, who performed the freſco paintings 
on the walls; among which, the Magi offering pre- 
ſents 1s greatly admired. On the left hand is an 
elegant chapel, where is carefully preſerved the pic- 
ture of the annunciation of the Virgin Mary, which 
brings a good ſum of money to the clergy on a mi- 
raculous pretence. In the fine tabernacle on the 
altar is the head of Chriſt, painted by Andrea del 
Sarto : the drapery 1s ſcarlet, with a border of gold 
round the neck of the garment; and the hands are 
croſſed on the breaſt. | 

In the chapel of Bandinelli is a dead Chriſt in 
marble, ſuſtained by God the father, done by Bac- 
cio Bandinelli, whoſe body lies underneath : and in 
the chapel of Soccorſo is an admirable bronze cru- 
cifix from a model of Giovanni Bologna, who is alſo 
interred in this church. 

Is a gallery of the convent contiguous to the 
church is an object highly deſerving the attention of 
a traveller, which is the famous Madonna del Sacco, 


— 


* You ought to ſpend ſome time in viewing the fine church 
dell*Annonciata, where there is a rich chapel of a very miraculous 
madona. Miſlon, i. 557. | 


eſteemed 


ing, and architecture, all fitting in a 
ture, with the implements of the three ſeveral arts 
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eſteemed one of the beſt pieces ever done by An- 
drea del Sarto. The holy virgin is repreſented ſit- 
ting, with the child Jeſus playing on her lap; and 
ſhe ſeems attentive to Joſeph, who fits on ſomething 
like a ſack, with a book in his hand, and looks as 
in diſcourſe with her. | 5x 
VII. Cnurcn di S. Croce.---This is a large hand- 
ſome edifice belonging to the Franciſcans: it is about 
480 feet in length, and 140 in breadth. Within 
the church are ſeveral altars, or little chapels, de- 
dicated to ſome particular ſaints, in which are ſome 
good pieces of ſculpture, and fine 2 The 
pulpit is adorned with beautiful baſs reliefs in white 
marble, repreſenting the moſt remarkable actions of 
St. Francis. And there are ſeveral pieces in the 
church by Cimabue and Giotto, the ever-memo- 
rable reſtorers of the art of painting in the thir- 
teenth century. e 0 

Tou and Character of M. Angelo Buonaroti.--- 
At the entrance of the right ſide of the church is 
the marble monument of Michael Angelo Buona- 
roti, one of the greateſt painters, ſculptors, and 
architects that this country ever produced. Above 
is his buſto, done by himſelf; and below are three 
figures, by his ſcholars, repreſenting e yan: 

oo” poſ- 


in their reſpective hands; which ſome good connoiſ- 
ſeurs have thought not well diſtinguiſhed +. Near 
this is an altar-piece of Chriſt crucified, painted by 
Salviati. Michael Angelo was nobly deſcended, and 
born near Florence in 1474. He was a diſciple of 


+ Sculpture ſtands in the mid- y ing done by Battiſta Lorenzo. 
dle; but does no great honor to I Keyſler, i. p. 461. 


Valeria Ciolo, the ſculptor. Gio- De Piles is miſtaken, when he 


vanni del Opera has been hap- If ſays, * theſe figures were all of 
pier in his execution of the ſtatue Michael Angelo's own hand.“ 
repreſenting architecture; which by De Piles, p. 140. 


is alſo ſurpaſſed by that of paint- 


Domenico 
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Domenico Ghirlandaio ; and has the name of the 5 
greateſt 4 that has ever been *. It is univer- 


{ally allowed that never any painter in the world 
underſtood anatomy ſo well; and he was alſo an ex- 
cellent poet : but above the reſt of his excellencies 
was his wonderful ſkill in archite&ure, wherein he 
has ſurpaſſed all the moderns, and even the anti- 
ents; of which St. Peter's at Rome, St. John's 
at Florence, the Capitol, the Palazzo Farneſe, 
are ſufficient teſtimonies + He erected an aca- 
demy of painting and ſculpture at Florence, under 
the protection of Lorenzo de Medicis, who was a 
lover of the fine arts. He died in great wealth at 
Rome, in 1564, at ninety years of age; and Coſmo 


* He was born in the caſtle of 
Chinſi, a village not far from 
Arezzo in the duchy of Florence. 
His family 1s of genuine nobility, 
and his father uſed to ftile him- 
ſelf Lodovico Buonaroti Simoni, 
of the antient family of the counts 
of Canoſes. He flouriſhed in the 
times of Julius II. Leo X. and 
of ſeven ſucceſſive popes, by whom 
he was highly eſteemed; as alſo 
by the grand duke of Tuſcany, 
the republic of Venice, the em- 
peror Charles V. king Francis J. 
and by moſt of the monarchs and 
rinces of chriſtendom. He was 

invited by Solyman the wg: 51 
cent into Turky, upon a deſign 
he then had of making a bridge 
over the Heleſpont from Conſtan- 
tinople to Pera. Freſnoy, p. 224. 
2 p. 284. De Piles, p. 
137. Keyſler, i. p. 462. 

+ He was a peinter, ſculptor, 
and architect, both civil and mi- 
litary : but his moſt celebrated 
piece of painting is that of the laſt 
judgement in the pope's chapel. 
Ibid. 

There appears a certain air of 


greatneſs and feverity in his ſi- 


gures; in both of which he has 
oftentimes ſucceeded: but his 
guſto of deſign was not the fineſt, 
nor his outlines the moſt elegant. 


The choice which he made of his 


attitudes was not always beautiful 


or pleaſing; nor were the folds of 
his draperies, and the ornament 
of his habits, either noble or geace- 
ful. He was not a little fantaſti- 
cal and extravagant in his com- 
poſitions ; and was bold even to 
raſhneſs in taking liberties againſt 
the rules of perſpective. His co- 


loring is not over true, or very 


pleaſant, as he knew not the arti- 
fice of the lights and ſhadows : 
but he deſigned more learnedly, 
and better underſtood all the knit- 
tings of the bones, with the of- 
fice and ſituation of the muſcles, 
than any of the modern painters. 
T hejudgement of Freſnoy, p. 224. 
He was one of the firſt that ba- 
niſhed the little manner and re- 
mainders of the Gothic out of 
Italy. His genius was of a vaſt 
extent, and of what kind ſoever 
his thoughts were, they were al- 
ways great, De Piles, p. 141. 


de 
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de Medicis ordered his body to' be-brought to Flo- 
rence, where it was interred with the moſt „ 
ficent obſequies. His diſciples were Marcello Ve- 
nuſti, Il Roſſo, Georgio Vaſari, Francis Baſtiano, 
who commonly painted for him, and many other 
Florentines. He was the cotemporary of Raphael, 
who envied his merit; and ſuch is the veneration 
which his countrymen ſtill entertain for him, that he 
is ſtiled by them, II Divino, or the Divine An- 
elo. | 
2 OrfER monuments.— In this church is alſo the 
tomb of the celebrated hiſtorian Leonardo Aretino, 
with a ſhort Latin inſcription in proſe, which ſigni- 
fies, that ! hiſtory mourns, and eloquence is mute, 
ſince he departed this life, at which neither the 
Grecian nor the Roman muſes could refrain from 


tears.” He was ſecretary to five popes, and died in 
1444, aged 74. | | Ro 

OyposITE to it is another monument in honor of 
Carolo Aretino, the ſculpture of which is by Deſi- 
derio Settignano, with a Latin epitaph in verſe, of 
which the — is a tranſlation: 


e Behold a poet in this tomb confin'd, 
The univerſe not equal to his mind, 


What heaven, or earth, or hiſtory contain, 
His comprehenſive knowledge could explain: 
The glory of his age! Here, Muſes, ſhed 
Your tears; alas! your ornament is fled,” 
Tu tomb of the celebrated aſtronomer Galileo, 
a Florentine, is in the Novitiate chapel of the con- 
vent belonging to this church. FED | 
CHAPEL Nicolini.---At the farther end of the 
church, on the left, is a beautiful chapel belonging 
to the family of Nicolini, the inſide of which is in- 
cruſted with marble; and there are five exquiſite 
marble ſtatues of Moſes, Aaron, Mes Prudence, 
and Humility, done by Fiamingo *. There are two 


— 


EKeyſler calls him Francavilla, a Fleming, p- 461. 
H pieces 
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pieces painted by Alexander Allori ; and the cieling 
is — painted by Volterrano, who was one of the 
greateſt maſters in that kind of painting. * 
VIII. Crvxcn of St. Spirito. This was built by 
the Michelozzi family, at the expence of 100,000 
ſcudi, or 21,250l. ſterling, and was deſigned by Bru- 
nalleſchi. It is very magnificent, with a ſuperb 
altar of inlaid work of gems and the fineſt marble, 
behind which is the picture of Chriſt abſolving the 
poor woman taken in adultery, done by Allori, and 
much eſteemed. | 
IX. Cnvrcn of St. Michael.---This is a beautiful 
ſquare building belonging to the Theatines, and is 
adorned on the outfide with ſome very valuable 
ſtatues : particularly St. Matthew, in braſs, by Lau- 
rentius Cion; St. Mark, and St. George, highly 
finiſhed ; St. Peter, admired for its drapery ; and 
St. Thomas touching our ſaviour's ſide, done by Ver- 
rochio, which is much eſteemed. All the chapels 
of this church are lined with marble, and embel- 
hſhed with fine paintings; and at the high altar 
ſtands a braſs ſtatue of our Saviour, by Franciſco 
Suifinio. | | 
Tut other churches are thoſe of St. Ambroſe, 
which belongs to the Benedictine nuns. Il Carmine, 
or the Carmelite church, in which, is the fine chapel 
of Corſini, where is repreſented God the father in 
his celeſtial glory, by Carlo Marcellini. St. Felice, 
in which are ſome good paintings, particularly 2 
pes of Salvatore Roſa, of Chriſt holding out his 
and to St. Peter ſinking in the ſea. St. Felicita, 
remarkable for a Moſaic work, by Aleſſandro Bar- 
bardort ; and before the church ſtands a granate pil- 
lar, with a ſtatue of St. Peter the martyr on the 
top of it, St. Maria Maddalena de Pazzi, in which 
are ſome paintings by Poccetti, Ciro Ferri, Luca 
Giordano, and Dandini, who painted the cupola. 
St. Maria Maggiore belongs to the Carmelites, _ 
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has many good pictures and ſtatues, among which 
is a Magdalen, by Pugliani. St. Maria Nuova has 
ſome good paintings, and a ſuperb altar of Carrara 
marble. St. Maria Novella abounds in fine paintings, 
by Santo di Tito Girolamo Macchietti, Battiſta Nal- 
dini, Brondino, Vaſari, and Ghirlandaio who did the 
choir. St. Philip Neri is remarkable for its exquiſite 
marble ſculptures, by Montauti and Fortini. Or- 
ſammichele, or Horrum St. Michaelis, is ornamented 
on the outſide with fourteen ſtatues in bronze and 
marble, by Ghiberti, Montelapo, Donatello, Nanni, 
Verrocchio, and Bologna; and the infide of this 
church alſo abounds with ornaments, but wants 
light. Ogni Santi, or the Franciſcan church, deſerves: 
notice only for ſome reliques. St. Peter Maggiore 
contains ſome fine pieces of ſculpture and painting, 
particularly the adoration of the Magi by Cigol', 
and. another on the ſame ſubje& by Paſſignano. And 
S. Trinita, where the lovers of painting and ſculp- 
ture are agreeably entertained. 

ConvenTs.---Among the convents the principal 
are, La Badia Fiorentino, belonging to the Bene- 
dictines ; that of the Ciſtercian monks ; the Domi- 
nican convent, where the life of St. Dominico is 

inted in freſco on the cloiſter walls, by Giovanni 
Angelico *, and a fine head of Chriſt expiring by 
Michael Angelo; and in a ſmall court of the Ora- 
torio dello Scalzo is the life of John the Baptiſt, in 
ſeveral pieces of freſco, by Andrea del Sarto, which 
are damaged by the weather, but are much admired, 


f7— 


* He was a Dominican friar, and rendered himſelf conſiderable by 
his paintings. He refuſed the archbiſhopric of Florence, which was 
offered him by pope Nicholas V. who employed him to paint his 
chapel, and obli ed him to do ſomething in miniature in the books 
of the church. The ſubjects of his pieces are always divine, and he 
could not refrain weeping whenever E painted a crucifix. His {kill 


got him many diſciples, and he died in 1455, aged 68. De Piles, 
p. 93. a 


H 2 eſpecially 
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eſpecially that piece of John baptizing the multi- 
tude. 5 | | 

Tux outſide of the front of moſt of the churches 


in this city are left unfiniſhed, becauſe the fund 
eſtabliſhed for their building ſtops when they are 


finiſhed +. | 
OrRxx curioſities. The city of Florence contains 
ſeventeen ſquares, or markets; and is adorned with 
ſeven fountains, ſix columns, two pyramids, and 
160 public ſtatues. There is a large hoſpital de- 
ſigned chiefly for the ſupport of foundlings, who 
generally amount to near 3000; and the hoſpital of 


St. Maria Nuova contains 700 beds for the ſick. 


There is a phyſic garden, on which Coſmo J. ex- 
nded conſiderable ſums; and a riding-ſchool for 
the ducal family. | 
Tux appearance of this city ſuffers conſiderably 
from the great number of paper windows to be ſeen 
in it : but as for ſtatues and public monuments, 
there are few cities that equal it. To what has 


been already mentioned many more may be added, 


particularly the vaſt Doric column, of one piece of 
granate, which ſtands before the church of St. Tri- 
nita, and ſerves for a pedeſtal to a porphyry ſtatue 


of Juſtice, by Romolo del Dadda, erected by Coſmo 


the Great in 1564, in commemoration of the ſur— 
render of Sienna, In the old market is the ſtatue 
of Ceres, upon a granate pillar, by Donatello; and 
at the Canto de Carnaſecchi is a fine ſtatue of Her- 
cules killing the centaur Neſtus, cut out of a ſingle 
block of white marble, by John of Bologna. Be- 
fore the Ponte Vecchio is a marble ſtatue of Ajax 


K 
— 


+ + Miſſon has given * a collection of the paintings that are to be 
ſeen in the churches of Florence,” particularly thoſe by Cimabue, 
Giotto, Lippi, Perugin, A. del Sarto, Pontormo, Vaſari, Naldini, 


Paſſignano, Titi, and others. Miſſon, i. 560. 
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expiring of his wound in the arms of another per- 
ſon : and before the Mercato Nuovo is a fountain in 
the figure of 'a boar, taken from that in the gallery, 
and is eſteemed to be well copied, by Peter Tacca. 
There are ſeveral other fine pieces of ſculpture in 
different parts of this town; and on the facade of 
a houſe, facing the Porta Romana, is a moſt excel- 
lent piece of treſco, painted by Giovanni, of which 
there is a good print in the frontiſpiece to the large 
views of Florence. 
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SECT. V. The Maxx ERS and Cusrous of the 


FLORENTINES. 


HoksE and Chariot Race.---On every 24th of 
June they have a horſe and chariot race in this city, 
in imitation of the antients, and as a feſtivity in 
honour of St. John the Baptiſt, the tutelar faint of 
Florence. It 1s exhibited in the ſquare or. piazza. 
del Granda Duca, which 1s ſurrounded with guards 
to keep out the mob. The horſes ſtart without ri- 


ders, and run full two miles through the ſtreets, 


from the gate called Porta del Prato to that called 
Porta Santa Croce. The ſtreets are covered with 
ſand on this occaſion; and the horſes have a round 
machine, ſomething like a ball, hanging down their 
ſides by ſtrings, with ſmall iron 3 in it as ſharp 


as the point of a landet; ſo that the faſter they run 


the more they ſpur themſelves. They ſtart for a 
piece of velvet of about thirty pounds value, and 
run with incredible ſpeed. Before theſe races begin, 
the principal nobility and gentry parade the ſtreets 
in their fineſt equipages. Their coaches are prodi- 
giouſly grand, finely carved, and richly gilt, with 
glaſs all round them. They go down one ſide of 
the ſtreet, and up the other, for two hours, meetin 
and ſaluting one another. The ladies make a was. 
| * brilliant 
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brilliant and charmi ee as they are ge. 
nerally beautiful and richly dreſſed. When the 
horſes are ready to ſtart, notice is given by ſound of 
trumpet for the coaches to quit the ſtreet, when 
the quality go into houſes, moſt of which have bal. 
conies, covered with tapeſtry, ſome with fine damaſk, 
and others with velvet; which renders the ſtreet, from 
one end to the other, extremely pleaſant and gay. 

Tux Carnival.---This is a time of great diverſion 
among the Florentines, who are then generally 
maſked, and aſſemble in the afternoon in the ſquare 
of Santo Croce, which 1s railed in, ſometimes to the 
number of ten thouſand maſks and upwards, richly 

dreſſed in all kinds of character: but no prieſt dares 
to be preſent at theſe diverſions in maſk, for fear of 
the inquiſition. While theſe diverſions paſs within- 
fide the rails, others are going forward without-ſide 
them, either in coaches or cars, ſome of which are 
full of muſicians, who fit on benches, as in our or- 
cheſtra, dreſſed in the moſt whimſical groteſque 
manner, and play a variety of tunes on different 
inſtruments, The drivers, and even their horſes, are 
all in maſquerade ; ſo that it is impoſſible to conceive 
the gaiety of this carnival, which continues about 
three weeks or a month: but Sundays are the greateſt 
days for theſe diverſions, which end when Lent 
begins, 

FeasT of Corpus Chriſti.---On this day there is 
2 grand teſtival, when the clergy go in a ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion to the cathedral. The confraternities, or re- 
ligious, are dreſſed in long ſacks, and each perſon 
carries a lighted torch in his hand through the 
ſtreets, which are then ſtrewed with flowers and 
leaves of ever-greens. About one thouſand monks 
and friars of the ſeveral convents walk two and two 
in this proceſſion according to their A ſome 
of whom have ſilver candleſticks near five feet high, 
with large wax candles lighted, before them. The 

prieſts 
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ieſts follow next in E 
longing to the cathedral; after whom come the 
canons, who are chiefly of the nobility, ſome with 
purple and ſcarlet cloaks on, others with fine pieces 
of camel ſkins hanging looſe on their ſhoulders. 
Theſe are ſucceeded by the dignified clergy, as dea- 
cons, friars, abbots, and biſhops, in their rich pon- 
tifical habits, and ſome with mitres on their heads 
after whom follows the archbiſhop of Florence, 
under a magnificent canopy, with the hoſt in his 
hand, attended by the — and gentry, all bare- 
headed, and each carrying a lighted flambeau, with 
their ſervants walking by the ſide of them. Theſe 
are followed by the guards, likewiſe bare-headed; 
and they are ſucceeded by the magiſtrates, in their 
robes. The proceſſion begins about ſix in the 
morning, and continues paſſing by *till noon, through 
ſeveral ſtreets, which are covered on the tops with 
canvaſs quite acroſs, to make an agreeable ſhade, 

when the weather is very hot. 

Tux nobility of Florence are in general very civil 
to foreigners * ; and there are a great many fine 
ladies among them +. They pals their time in the 
moſt agreeable manner, for which purpoſe they have 
a nightly aſſembly for play or converſation ; but 
they never venture to game high, and they entertain 
a large company at a {mall expence, which is chiefly 
= the rinfreſcos or ice-liquors, orgeat, and lemo- 
nade. 

JeaLovsy ſeems to be turned out of doors, par- 
ticularly among the great. In the cool evenings of 
the ſummer ſeaſon they go out of the city to take 


——-» 
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* The gentlemen of Florence are very ſociable in a ſober way. 
Wright, p. 428. 

+ The ladies do not dreſs well, and have not near ſo much liberty 
a3 thoſe at Rome. Pollnitz, vol. ii. p. 135. | 
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the country air, ſome riding in coaches, and others 
walking a- foot. It is never cuſtomary to ſee gen- 
tlemen and ladies of diſtinction together in theſe 
excurſions, but the huſband in a coach with another 
lady, and his wife with another gentleman; which 
kind of attendants are called Ciceſbeo's, or gallants, 
and the lady has more or leſs of them according to 
her quality. When ladies walk, their footmen go 
before; and in their coaches they are very polite: 
they often bow firſt, eſpecially to ſtrangers. It is 
cuſtomary to ſee a large fellow fanning himſelf, and 
fine women riding aſtride; as alſo to ſee a ſcore of 
boys coming from ſchool, with books under their 
arms, and all ſwords by their ſides. Perſons of 
every profeſſion, to the valet, may wear their 
ſwords : but phyſicians are obliged to drive their 
chariots with a fingle horſe. 

Tv return to town ſoon after ſun-ſet, when the 
City gates are obliged to be ſhut. They then ſtop 
at the bridge of Sancta Trinita, to enjoy the cooling 
breeze from the river Arno; where they are fre- 
quently entertained with a fine concert of vocal and 
inſtrumental muſick, which renders this place very 
_ agreeable *till ten in an evening, when the company 
quit the bridge. A ſtranger is not to be ſurpriſed 
if he often meets with a band of muſick in the 
ſtreets, in an evening, ſometimes performed by per- 
ſons of quality, and to ſee others ſerenading their 
miſtreſſes under their balconies. 

Taxy bury their dead in an indecent manner, 
particularly the common people, who are carried on 
a bier, without any coffin, and dreſſed in the cloaths 
they uſually wore. When the corpſe is brought into 
the church, the prieſt ſays a few prayers} after which 
they ſtrip off all the cloaths, except the ſhirt and 
drawers; and let the corpſe down into the grave. 
They have no churchyards, ſo that their churches 
are crowded with the þ : but as the "— Lo 
I. 18 | ty 


- occaſions the proverb, Lingua 
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ſtantly burn frankincenſe at the altars, no diſagree- 
able ſmell is perceived. | *' | 
Taz Italians are much like the Engliſh in dreſs- 
and figure; and deiſm reigns much among them. 
The Academia della Cruſca have a mill for their 
device; and they take the title of Cruſca, or bran, 
as profeſſing themſelves to ſeparate the fine flour 
from it, or the uſeful and valuable from the mean 
and trivial. This academy was erected to ſift out 
and reject, as huſks or bran, all Italian words that 
are not good Tuſcan : however, their pronunciation 
at Florence is ſo guttural, that they are thought to 
write Italian better than they ſpeak it *. 1 
Tux Florentines are allowed to be inimitable in 
making repartees, or telling ſtories with a . 
race; but they are ſo infatuated with theſe frivo- 
be endowments, that the government of the tongue 


is little known among them . 


Tux Nobility.---The noblemen of Florence ſtand 
up to their quality, and deſpiſe even the name of 
merchant , yet they ſell wine from their own 
houſes by the ſingle flaſk. Near the great door of 
many of theſe no ws they have a port-hole, with 
a ſmall door to it, and a knocker, from whence the 
flaſk is handed; and an empty flaſk hangs at ſome - 
of the houſes, by way of a buſh. The wine is the 


* Keyſler, i. 486. In this ſplen- || + It were well if this vanity 
did city of Florence there be ma- |{ was all that could be laid to their 
ny rarities. Here is the prime charge; but are, even to 2 
diale& of the Italian ſpoken, tho? ¶ proverb, addicted to that atrocious 
the pronunciation be a little more ¶ and unnatural vice which — 3 
guttural than that of Sienna, and down the divine vengeance on 
that of the court of Rome, which || dom and Gomorrah. Keyſler, p. 


Toſcana in bocca Romana; or, 
in Engliſh, © The Tuſcan tongue 
becomes a Roman mouth. 
Howell's Letters, p. 76. 


— 
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produce of their own eſtates ; and the innkeepers 
are not ſuffered to ſell any quantity ||. 
MzrxcHanTs.---The principal merchants cranſa&t 
che buſineſs about noon, on the Mercato Nuovo: 
but they ſeem very cautious and circumſpect in their 
nee. from whence aroſe the proverb, 


Chi ha da far con Toſco, 
Non biſogna che fia Loſco. 


% When with a Florentine you deal, 
Be fure that neither eye you ſeal +. To 


Vox the whole, the city of Florence is ſo beau- 


tiful, that the great emperor Charles V. ſaid, © ſhe 
was fit to * ſhewn and ſeen only on holidays.” 


10 = 
14% — 
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| AND THE 


cou NTRY between it and the Frontier of the 


Pope's Dom I NIONS. 


U R invrellera left Florence on the 8th of 
March, and ſet out for Rome. They arrived 
the ſame day at Sienna, which is four ſtages, or thirty- 


upon all things: for none can bu 
here lands or houſes, but he mu 
pay eight in the hundred to the 


duke; none can hire or build a 


The ae nobility alſo 
trade, but with ſome privacy: 
whereas with the Florentine no- 
hleſſe this is fo far from being a 


matter of any ſcruple, that they 
deal alſo in a retail way; and a 


nobleman will condeſcend to give 
out a of ſilk. Keyfl. i. 484. 
degrees of people live 


ho not — well, but ſplen- 
didly well, notwithſtanding the 
manifold exadtions of the duke 


houſe, but he muſt pay the tenth 
penny ; none can marry, or com- 
mence a ſuit in law, but there is 
a fee to-the duke; and none can 
bring ſo much as an egg or fallet 
to the market, but the duke hath 
ſhare therein, Howell's letter from 
Florence in 1621. 


two 
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two Italian miles from Florence. The road “ is every 


where paved, and runs along a chain of hills. The 
country is not ſo fertile as that between Piſa and 
Florence; but it affords ſome pleaſant proſpects of 
vineyards and ohve plantations : and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sienna, on the left hand fide the road;- 
is a beautiful ſeat belonging to the marquis di 
Pieſco. | e N 
StENNA. -The city is ſituated upon three hills +, 
which render the ſtreets very uneven; but this is 
compenſated by the agreeableneſs of the proſpects, 


and the ſalubrity of the air. It is about four miles 


in circumference, and contains near 17, ooo inhabi- 
tants, who are civil, and of a chearful diſpoſition. 
The women are beautiful, and have more freedom 
than in many other pw of Italy. The beſt Italian 
is thought to be ſpoken at Sienna, on which account 
many foreigners reſide in it *till they have learned the 
language. It is reckoned the ſecond. city in the 
Tuſcan ſtate, and was formerly a republic, which had 
ſeveral diſputes with the Florentines, *till the great 
duke took poſſeſſion of it in 1555 3; but as this 
is the laſt republick that fell under his ſubjection, 
ſo it is ſtill ſuppoſed to retain many hankerings after 
its ancient liberty. The magiſtracy conſiſts of a 
governor and ſenate, of nine perſons called Excelſi, 
whoſe preſident is ſtiled Capitaneo del Popolo. They 
| flatter themſelves with retaining a kind of liberty in 


* In the time of the ancient 
Romans there was a paved road, 
called Via Caſha, from Florence 
to Sienna, and from thence to 


Rome, of which there are ſtill. 


ſome conſiderable remains, though 
not kept in ſuch good repair as 
the Via Appia, which reached 
from Rome to Naples. Keyſler, i. 


489. 
+ Sienna ſtands high, and is 
adorned with a great many towers 


of brick, which in the time of 
the commonwealth were erected 
to ſuch of the members as had 
done any conſiderable ſervice to 
their country. Theſe towers gave 
us a ſight of the town a great 
while before we entered it. Ad- 
diſon, p. 224.----The ſtreets are 
ſeveral of them paved with brick 
ſet edgeways, | 
Wright 377. 


their 
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their election; but this is only an external ſhew, for 
the ſenate can take no meaſure of any conſequence 
without the permiſſion of the great duke. | 
Ir is an archbyſhoprick ; and the city arms are 
Romulus and Remus ſucking a ſhe-wolf : for Sienna 
boaſts of being a colony founded by thoſe two cele- 
brated brothers, but their claim is badly ſupported ; 
though the twin-founders are to be ſeen in ſeveral 
arts of the city as ſucking the wolf, and particu- 
farly on a pillar of ophyr, fronting the ſenate- 
houſe *. 2 
CATHEDRAL.---There is nothing in this city ſo 
extraordinary as the cathedral, which a man may 
view with pleaſure after he has ſeen St. Peter's; 
though it is quite of another make, and can only 
be looked upon as one of the maſter- pieces of Go- 
thic architecture. It is incruſted, both within and 
without, with black and white marble, alternately 
diſpoſed in rows. The materials are rich, the work- 
manſhip moſt elaborate, and the ornaments exqui- 
ſitely nice in the Gothic way. The very ſpouts are 
loaden with ornaments ; the windows are formed 
like ſo many ſcenes of perſpective, with a multitude 
of little pillars retiring one behind another ; the 
reat columns are finely engraven with fruits and 
foliage, that run twiſting about them from the very 
top to the bottom ; and the whole body of the 
church is chequered with different lays of white and 
black marble ; the ' pavement curiouſly cut out in 
deſigns and ſcripture-ſtories ; and the front covered 
with ſuch a variety of figures, and over-run with ſo 
many 


* In many of the publick pla- 
ces of the city there are figures 
of ſhe-wolves, ſet ſingle upon pil- 
lars and other eminencies, fome 
in marble, {ſome in copper; ſe- 
veral of them have conſiderable 
marks of antiquity Wright, p. 


377* 


+ The floor has an ornament 
truly fine and uncommon, It isde- 
ſigned in ſcripture-ſtories, by Do- 
menico Beccafumi, commonly cal- 
led Meccarino. The deſigns are 
not Moſaic, as ſome have ſaid, but 
are engraved in white marble, and 
the gravings filled up with a black 

mixture, 
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many little mazes and labyrinths of ſculpture, that 
nothing in the world can make a prettier ſhew to 
thoſe who prefer falſe beauties and affected orna- 
ments to a noble and majeſtic ſimplicity. 

THe inhabitants boaſt that the E followin 
were born in this city; Alexander III. Pius II. Pas {11. 
Marcellus II. Paul V. and Alexander VII. whoſe fine 


marble ſtatues are erected in this cathedral ; and alſo 


thoſe of St. Barnardin, St. Catharine, and Beatus Co- 
lumbus. St. Catharine is the great faint of this 
place, of whom they report many groſs and abſurd 
traditions “. 

In this church are alſo the twelve apoſtles in 
marble, by ſome of the diſciples of Bernini; and 
170 plaiſter heads of ſo many popes, placed in dif- 
ferent parts of the building, On the pulpit are ſe- 
veral ſcriptural hiſtories, finely executed in white 
marble, by Nicolas Piſani. Over the great altar are 
twelve angels of braſs, and four large ſilver chan- 


deliers. The wall about the altar is overlaid with 


lapis lazuli; and the roof of the whole church is 
painted with azure, ſtrewed, as it were, with golden 
{tars. | 


mixture. The ſtile of theſe de- I are all as big as the life, whereas 


—Y wy ogg vas 


ſigns is truly great, and in ſome 

arts well executed, particularly 
in that of Abraham ing Iſaac. 
They keep them covered with 


boards framed and joined toge- 


ther, as ſo many table-leaves, at 
all times, except when they ſhew 
them to ſtrangers. Wright, p. 375. 
--- The are object of admi- 
ration here is the pavement, which 
is inlaid with gems and the fineſt 
marbles ; particularly that part 
under the great cupola is nobly 
executed, and the — about the 
great altar repreſenting the in- 

tended facrifice of Iſaac is incom- 
arable, The figures concerned 
in the ſacrifice in this laſt piece 


the other pieces are much ſmaller. 
It would require the {kill of the 
moſt ingenious painter to repre- 
ſent the hiſtory ſo well with co- 
lors as it is here in inlaid work. 
The artiſt who made it, according 
to ſome, was Maccarino ; others 
ſay it was begun by Duccio di 
Sienna, and finiſhed by Becca- 
fumi. Keyller, i. 492. 

*I think there is as much 
pleaſure in hearing a man tell his 
dreams as in reading accounts of 
this nature. A traveller, that 
thinks them worth his obſerva- 
tion, may fill a book with them 
at every great town in Italy. 
Addiſon, p. 226. 
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town on the mountain, the aſcent to it from the 
road 1s s difficult Juſt before the inn is a foun- 
tain of very good water : but Mr. Addiſon ob- 
ſerves, that © this ſavage proſpect put him in mind 
of the Italian proverb, that - 6 pope has the fleſh, 
| IS: uke the bones of 1 2 


t On the left hand from Radicofani towards Perngia, among the 
mountains, lies Chiuſa, or Cluſium, anciently the reſidence of king 
Porſenna ; but it is now almoſt forſaken, on account of the unhealth. 
fulneſs of the air, 
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44 HE dominions of the Holy See compoſe 
what the Italians call Stato della Chieſa “, 
and are bounded on the north by the terri- 
tories of the ſtate of Venice, by the Adriatic ſea 
on the north-eaſt, by Naples on the ſouth-eaſt, by 
the Tuſcan ſea on the ſouth-weſt, by Tuſcany on the 
north-weſt, and by the dutchies of Modena and 
Mantua on the weſt, which it encompaſſes on three 
des. Theſe dominions conſiſt of the Campagna of 
Rome; St. Peter's Patrimony; the dutchies of Caſtro, 
poletto, and Urbino; the marquiſate of Ancona; 
the Sabineſe; the Romagna, which comprehends 
the Bologneſe, and dutchy of Ferrara; the — ; 
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It contains the old Umbria, Picenum, Sabina, moſt of Latium, 
ad part of Gallia Ciſpadana and Hetruria, ds 


1 ET 
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and the Orvietan. Beſides theſe provinces, the dutchy 
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of Benevento, in the kingdom of Naples, and the 
county of Avignon, in the ſouth of France, belong 
to the pope,. "4 | 
Tu greateſt length of this country, computed 
from Francolino in the dutchy of Ferrara to Terra- 
cina in Campagna di Roma, which is in a line from 
north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, may be about 240 Italian 
miles : as to the breadth, from Civita Vecchia, in 
the patrimony of St. Peter, to Ancona, it is about 
130 miles; but in many other places it is not near 
ſo. broad, and in ſome parts 1t 1s ſcarce twenty 
miles 1&7 | 4001 21 
Ueon the whole, it may be affirmed, that the 
pe, after the two crovined heads, is the moſt con- 
ſiderable power in Italy in point of dominions, and 
might be in every other reſpect, if any thing like 
the ſame : policy was diſcoverable in the conduct of 
his temporal eſtates, that is ſhewn in the manage- 
ment of his ſpiritual authority. But his ſubjects are 
the hardeſt uſed, and yet his revenue is below that 
of any other prince, conſidering the extent of his 
territories ; for it has never been computed at above 
two millions of Roman crowns, raiſed chiefly by a 
monopoly on corn, the duties on wine, and other 
roviſions: whereas Tuſcany, that is little more than 
alf as big, produces twice as much to the grand duke. 
The pope's regular troops are now only fit for ſhey, 
his naval power very inconſiderable, and hardly any 
of his fortreſſes in a ſtate of defence: ſo that we 
cannot help wondering that this eccleſiaſtical empire 
has ſtood 0 long, grown up ſo high, and continues 
to enjoy a green old age, that does not ſeem. to 
betray any ſymptoms of a ſpeedy difſolution. 
Tux Campagna of Rome is under the imme- 


cate government of the pope ; but the other pro 


eiern 


— 
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* Two hundred and ſixty miles long, and x 30 broad, Echard, p- 27. | 
vipces 


— ſucceſſor of Sr. Peter, and the viGble —— 
the chriſtian church, he has unbounded prerogatives; 
ſo that his eccleſiaſtical dominion far exceeds his 
temporal. It is computed that the monks and re- 


gular clergy, who are abſolutely at his deyotion, 


amount to about two millions, . diſperſed in all 


countries, to aſſert his ſu over princes, and 
promote the intereſt of tho church. The revenues 
theſe monks draw from the Roman catholick countries 
amount annually to near twenty millions ſterling ; 
beſides the caſual profits ariſing from offerings, and 


of benevolence. 


the bounty 
are taught 


__ to the chu 
their ſalvation depends on this kind 


Is the firſt claſs of the ſpiritual forces belongj 
to his holineſs are the cardinals, who are — ew. 


by the people, who 


princes of the church, and pretend to be next in 


dignity to crowned heads. 
more'than the pariſh . of Rome, whoſe number 
*till it was fixed to ſeventy-two, 


was more or leſs, 


in alluſion to the diſciples 
vas introduced by pope Urban VIII. of making one 


* Paul IV. boaſted that in Eu- 
rope he had 288, ooo pariſhes, and 


45, o monaſteries, under his ju- 


— „ ii. 107. 

+ The olds a conſiſto 

of cardin to eccleſiaittcal af. 
fairs, but they never intermeddle 
with his civil government. Here- 
tofore a cardinal was content to 
be ſtiled his Excellency, but now 
they aſſume the title of Eminence, 
which was formerly given to prin- 
ces, who thereupon took the title 
of Highneſs.--- That ſuch cardi- 
nals ſhould preſume to have the 
precedency of every prince is an 
abſurdity. That they have con- 


T hey were originally no 


of Chriſt T. A cuſtom 


ceived ſuch a high opinion of their 
dignity is _— to the exceſſive 
complaiſance of the Italian prin- 
ces, who give them the upper 
hand; and a cardinal takes fo 
much ſtate on himfelf, that he 


refuſes the precedeney in his own 


houſe to a ſovereign prince of 
wa ob complete number of 
dinals is ſeventy, who are the 
pe's council in ordinary, and 
ave the right of electing him. 
They are diſtinguiſhed into three 
orders, ſix cardinal biſhops, fifty 
prieſts, and fourteen deacons. 
Their number was fixed by pope 
Sixtus V. Pollnitz, ii. $6. 
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of — 3 — Theſe cardinals are of all na- 
tions; but the majority are always Italians, that the 
chair may not be removed from Rome, as it was 
once to Avignon by Clement V. and it is pro- 
vided, that in all elections the perſons choſen ſhall 
have the voice of two thirds of thoſe who enter the 
conclave. All the ſubordinate dignities in the church 
may be conſidered as the nobility in this ſpiritual em- 
pire, to which the canon law is peculiar, under a 
_ deſpotic government. SRL RAO 
IEM ORAL government is founded in the higheſt 
reaſon, as well as on divine inſtitution ; for without 
it men would conſtantly be expoſed to rapine and 
_ confuſion. But it has never yet been proved, that 


a ſpiritual monarchy is either neceſſary or ſerviceable 
to chriſtianity : therefore, as this is an artificial fa- 


bric, it muſt be ſupported by arts ; and the views of 
popes will always be different from thoſe of temporal 

rinces. If the pope's partizans ſay his authority is 
founded on the poſitive command of god, that ſhould 
be proved clearly from ſcripture : if they ſay it is 

derived from St. Peter, it ought to be proved, not 
only that fuch an authority was veſted in him, but 
that he was biſhop of Rome, exerciſed it there, con- 


veyed it down to his ſucceſſors, and that the ſuc- 


ceſſion has not been interrupted. Inſtead of proving 
theſe things, the popiſh doctors decline 8 
with them, and fi ow heads of their people wit 
things that no way concern the principal point. They 
talk of a long ſucceſſion of popes, of the great an- 
_ tiquity and univerſality of the church: they appeal 
to fathers, councils, and miracles ; and if any one 
is ſtill diſſatisfied, he is branded with the name of 
heretick. : 261 | 

- In moſt nations it has been e beſt to have 
the crown hereditary, but this would not ſuit the 
papacy ; for as there will ſometimes happen a mi- 
—— | | nority 
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nrie in fuch kingdoms, ir would not ere well 


to ſee the vicar of god riding on a hobby-horſe, or 
to ſee the . director of — an going 
Ix is, indeed, an- amazing thing to e preſent 
deſolation of Italy, when one — fer hoes 
dible multitudes of people it abounded with during 
the reigns of the Reman emperors ; and notwith- 
ſtanding the removal of the imperial feat, the irrup- 
tions of the barbarous nations, the civil wars of this 
country, with the hardſhips of its ſeveral govern- 
ments, one can ſcarce imagine how ſo” plentiful a 
foil ſhould become ſo miſerably unpeopled in com- 
pariſon of what it once was. We may reckon, by 
a very moderate computation, more inhabitants in 
the Campania of old Rome than are now in all 
Italy: and if we could number up thoſe-prodigious- 
ſwarms that had ſettled themſelves in every part of 
this delightful country, it is thought they would 
amount to more than can be found, at preſent,” in 
any ſix parts of Europe of the ſame extent. This 
deſolation appears no where greater than in the 
pope's territories ; and yet there are ſeveral reaſons 
would make a man expect to ſee ' thoſe dominions - 
the beſt regulated and moſt flouriſhing 'of 'any other 
in Europe. This country is exceedingly fruitful, and 
has good havens both for the Adriatic and Medi- 
terranean; which is an advantage peculiar to the | 
and the Neapolitans above the reſt of the Italians. 
There is no place in Europe ſo much frequented by 
ſtrangers, whether they are ſuch as come out of 
curioſity, or ſuch who are obliged to attend the 


1616— — 


* The pope does not, like other ſovereigns, bind himſelf to any - 
terms on his entering upon the government; and indeed it would be 
abſurd for him, who is ſaid to be guided by the Holy Ghoſt, to be 
lad under any reſtriftions, Puffendorff, ji, p. 104. | 
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court of Rome on ſeveral occaſions, as are many of 
the cardinals and prelates, that bring conſiderable ſums 
into the pope's dominions. But this ſtate is thin of 
inhabitants, and a great part of their ſoil unculti- 
vated : the — are wretchedly poor and idle, and 
have neither ſufficient manufactures nor traffic to 
employ them, which may be chiefly aſcribed to the 
very genius of the Roman catholic religion, that 


| here ews itſelf in its perfection. It is not ſtrange 


to find a country half unpeopled, where ſo t a 

ion of the baba of both ſexes , vet 
under ſuch vows of chaſtity, and where at the ſame 
time an inquiſition forbids all recruits out of any 
other religion. Nor is it leſs eaſy to account for the 
great poverty and want that are to be met with in a 
country which invites into it ſuch ſwarms of vaga- 
bonds, under the title of pilgrims, and ſhuts up in 
Cloiſters ſuch an pwr 5 number of young and 
luſty beggars, who, inſtead of increaſing the com- 
mon flock by their labour and induſtry, lie as 2 
dead weight on their fellow- ſubjects, and conſume 
the charity that ought to ſupport the old, ſickly, and 
decrepid. The many hoſpitals that are every where 
erected, ſerve rather to encourage idleneſs in the 
people than to ſet them at work; not to mention 
the-great riches which lie uſeleſs in churches and re- 
ligious houſes, with the multitude of feſtivals that 
muſt never be violated by trade or bufinefs *. 
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* Addiſon, p. 113, 


_ rocky hill; but wretchedly 


in the . it is 1 that 
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AQUAPENDENTE to ROME. 


T road between Florence and Rome js 
enerally bad, and the inns upon it provide 
: ; — beds 3 
but the country grows more level in the — terri- 
tories, where it is adorned with fine woods and lakes: 


very indifferently both for eating 


however, it is very little cultivated, and the inha- 
bitants ſeem to be few and poor. It is ſomewhat 
like travelling in a forſaken country, for the ſmall 
number to be met with in the whole way, and even 
at the diſtance of five miles from Moy where that 
city opens firſt to view. 
AQUAPENDENTE is an e iſcopal | ſee, ſituated on a 
le and the noun ſeem 
miſerable. From this — 8 on the 11 March, 
1757 our travellers arrived at Bolſena, a town to 
left, on the lake * of the ſame name, which is 
rode Italian miles in circumference T. There 


ate great quantities of wild-fowl in and about this 


lake, which is plentifully ſtocked with fiſh. In the 
middle are two iſlands ; in one of which is a con- 
vent of capuchins, moſt es ſituated; and 

amous 1225 of 
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* The Lago di Bolſena, » which was auen called Lacus Vulſinus. 

+ It is reckoned one and twenty miles in circuit. Addiſon, p. 221; 

7 In this lake are two iſlands, namely Biſentia and Martana, with 
a church on each iſland, one of which is dedicated to St. Chriſtina, 


who was born at Bolſena, and her reliques are e there. 


Keyller, i. p. 497. 
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F the Oſtrogoths, a moſt excellent lady, was firſt con- 
N + fined, and afterwards baſely murdered, by her neareſt 
relation. We find in Pliny, that theſe two iſlands 
were floating in his time; but now they are entirely 
fixed. He ſays, « The two floating iſlands in the 
t Tarquinian lake move about with their groves, 
ler. aſſuming a triangular, ſometimes a glo- 
bular form, but are never known to be of a ſquare 
1 | 
_--< was antiently the town of the Volſi- 
nians ; and in a church- yard here is an old ſarco- 
phagus, ſet on two pieces of pillars, with ſome odd 
ſculptures in baſſo-relievo. . At one end is a woman 
naked more than from the waiſt upward ; and at 
the other end is a drunken Silenus, ſupported by one 
behind him, who embraces him round: the middle, 
with other figures on each ſide of him. There is 
alſo a ſatyr with his hands tied behind him, butting 
with his head at a goat, which is an exceſſive co- 
, mical group. By ſuch a ſet of fanciful ornaments, 


ny, with that improbable circum- 
ſtance of their appearing ſome- 
times like a circle, and ſometimes 

like a triangle, but never like 2 
quadrangle, It is eaſy enough 


In the ifland of Biſentina the; 
unfortunate Amalaſunta, daugh- 
ter of Theodoric, king of the 

Oſtrogoths, is ſaid to have been 
put to death in the year 2 by 


order of the ungrateful Theoda- 
tus, her couſin, whom ſhe had 
admitted to a ſhare in the govern- 
ment. Keyſler, i. p. 497« _ 
*+ This lake derives the name 
of Tarquinian from Tarquinium, 
one of the twelve. principal Etru- 
Tian cities, whoſe territories an- 
ciently extended to the Lacus Vul- 
ſinus, as may be ſeen in Diony- 
tcarnaffus, lib. iv. Stra- 
bo, lib. v. Liyy, Frontinus, and 
Vitruvius; and to this day its 
ruins are called Tarquene, and 
may be ſeen on the right hand in 
the way from Bolſena to Rome. 
4 Perhaps theſe are the two 
floating iſlands mentioned by Pli- 


* 
— — 


| 


to conerve how they might be- 
come fixed, . though they once 


floated ; and it is not very cre- | 


dible that the naturaliſt could be 
deceived in his account of a place 
that lay, as it were, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome. Addifon, p. 
221. It is about forty miles from 


Rome. Wright, P. 374 

Aut poſitis nemoroſa inter juga 
Volſiniis. | 
. uv. Sat. iii. 

„ „ Volſinium ſtood, 


Cover'd with mountains, and in- 
. clos'd with wood,” — | 


we 
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we may ſee how merry the antients made with 
death $. | e 7 
MonTEFIASCONE.-—After having travelled ſome. 
miles by the ſide of the Lago di Bolſena, they came 
to a wood called Boſco . — which was much 
infeſted by robbers, till the whole banditti was ſup- 
preſſed by the vigilance of Sextus 3 who of- 
fered great rewards for deſtroying them. As ſoon 
as our travellers had got through the wood, they ar- 
rived at Montefiaſcone, on the 11th. This town 1s 


beautifully ſituated on an eminence, and the road 
runs by the ſide of the walls; but the poſt-houſe 


ſtands by itſelf, about a quarter of a mile from the. 


town, which is famous for its white Muſcadel wine“. 
It is an ancient place it, and has a large church, with ' 


2 fine cupola, in which the old Chevalier de St. 


George was married to the Princeſs Sobieſki. 
VIER BO. The ſame day our travellers came to 


Viterbo 2, an ancient city, and the capital of that 


country which was annexed to the papal ſee by the 
gift of the celebrated Mathildis, to whoſe memo 

an inſcription in ſtone has been ſet. up in the council- 
houſe. ' The town is ſituated at = bottom of a 
hill, is large, well built, and contains about 15,000 
ſouls. However, it has no leſs than ſixteen pariſh 
churches, beſides a great number of convents and 


This ſarcophagus, as a no- II reaſon be deduced from the Fa- 
table memento mori, is placed hard || lifci, the ancient inhabitants of 


by he entrance into the church. 
Wright, p. 374----Had the inha- 
bitants obſerved a couple of lewd 
figures at one end of it, they 
would not have thought it a pro- 


per ornament for the place where 


it now ſtands. Addiſon, p. 222. 

This wine ſeldom comes to 
3 as it will not bear 

ceping, Keyſler, 1. 499. 

+ Some are for deriving the 
name of this town from Fiaſcone, 
which in Italian ſignifies a large 
flak; but it might with gzeater 


the country in this neighbour- 
hood, and it is conjectured to 
have been the capital of that peo- 
ple. It was the habitation of 
Virgil's Equi Faliſci, Æn. vii. 
Addiſon, 222. | 

t From Montefiaſcone the road 
at firſt is on a deſcent, but you 
ſoon aſcend to much higher moun- 
tains, which are to be croſſed in 
the way to Viterbo, where a de- 
licious plain begins. Keyſler, p. 


500. 


hoſpitals: 


— . — 
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itals : but it is principally famous for excellent 
fountains of extraordinary fine water, ſome of which 
are medicinal ; and great numbers of people reſort 
here to drink them from Rome and other parts. 
Among the ſeveral fountains, that in St. Lucia's 
ſquare 1s juſtly admired as the moſt elegant for the 
workmanſhip, and affords the beſt water. The ca- 
thedral is an old venerable edifice, in which are the 
tombs of four popes, Alexander IV, Clement IV. 
i V. and John XXI. but remarkable for nothing 

E: | 

Tux Franciſcan nung pretend to ſhew the body 
of St. Roſa di Viterbo, which is quite black, and 
. dreſſed up like a mummy. She lies at full length 
in a fine gilt caſe, in a ſmall room belonging to the 
convent, with ſeveral large wax candles burning be- 
fore her. The nuns ſay ſhe has been dead near 
300 years; and ſhe ſeems to have been about 
eighteen years of age. 

ABovurT three miles north-eaſt of Viterbo is a moſt 
delightful villa belonging to the duke of Lanti, 
whole palace abounds in fine pictures, antique ſtatues, 
and rich furniture; and nothing of the kind can ex- 
ceed the gardens here for fountains, grottos, canals, 
walks, arbors, and groves. The palace of Capra- 
 rola is about ten miles from Viterbo, but out of the 
road. It was built in the ſixteenth century, by car- 
dinal Alexander Farneſe, under the inſpection of the 
celebrated architect Barocci da Vignola; and the 
cielings and figures of ſeveral of the apartments are 
painted by the two Zuccaros. The gardens are like- 
wiſe of an elegant deſign, and finely embelliſhed 
with proper ornaments. "T0 

On the 12th, at noon, our travellers arrived at 
Roncighon! ; and came that night to Baccano*, . 
fingle 


———  _ 


From Ronciglioni to Monte Roſi the diſtance is ſeven Italian 
miles, and from Monte Roſi to Baccano it is ſeven more, — 
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| ſingle houſe, nineteen miles from Rome, where they 
arfived on he 13 on 2 

Near Baccano are ſome ſulphur mines, which bring 
in a conſiderable revenue to the papal treaſury. Out 
of the lake of Baccano iſſues the ſmall river Cre- 

mera, which is now called La Varca, and is famous 
in ancient hiſtory for the ſurprize and ſlaughter of 
06 of the Fabii by the Veientes “, whoſe capital is 
jappoſed to have ſtood at a place now called Storta , 
within eight miles of Rome. OP 


and to a ſtage farther, to Storta, the country is mountainous, and the 
roads very bad. Keyſler, i. 501. | > 
* We here ſaw the lake Bacca, that gives riſe to the Cremera, on 
whoſe banks the Fabii were ſlain, | | 
Tercentum numerabat avos, quos turbine Martis 
Abſtulit una dies, cum fors non æqua labori 
Patricio Cremeræ maculavit ſanguine ripas. Sil, Ital. I. i, 
& Fabius a num'rous anceſtry could tell, | 
Three hundred heroes, that in battle fell 
Near the fam'd Cremera's diſaſtrous flood, | 
That ran polluted with patrician blood.” Add. p. 22r. 


+ The ruins of their capital city are at preſent fo far loſt, that the 
geographers are not able to determine exactly the place where they 
once ſtood : fo litterally is that noble prophecy of Lucan fulfilled of 
this and other places of Latium : | 

——— Gentes Mars iſte futuras 
Obruet, et 5 ævi venientis in orbem 
Erepto natale feret: Tunc omne Latinum 
Fabula nomen erit: Gabios, Veioſque, Coramque, 
Pulvere vix tectæ poterunt monſtrare ruine: 
Albanoſque lares, Laurentinoſque penates, 
Rus vacuum, quod non habitet niſi noe 
Invitus.-----L. vii. | 

6 Succeeding nations by the ſword ſhall die, 
And ſwallow'd up in dark oblivion lie: 

Almighty Latium, with her cities crown'd, 
Shall like an antiquated fable ſound : a 
The Veian and the Gabian tow'rs ſhall fall, 
And one promiſcuous ruin cover all: | 
Nor, after length of years, a ſtone betray 
The place where once the very ruins lay: 
High Alba's walls, and the Lavinian Bk, 
A lonely deſart, and an e land, | | 
Shall ſcarce afford, for needful hours of reft, 
A ſingle houſe to their benighted gueſt,” Add. p. 227. 
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A. Deſcription of ST. PzTzr's Cnuxch; the Pax. 
THEON ; the CapTroL; the VATICAN, its Library, 
and the Belvidere ; the CASTLE of Sr. Anctio; 
the PALAck of Mowrz CavaLlLo; the PiLLARS 


of TxAjAx, and Ax roxIxE; the Anchzs of Sr. 


VERUS, and CONSTANTINE. 
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Rexkny on the AxciENr and PRESENT Sar of 
Rome. 


UR travellers, on the 13th of March, made 


their arrival at Rome, where they intended to 
make but a ſhort ſtay this time, as they were to take 
the uſual method ir going to ſee Naples before the 


weather grew hot. 


ABourT a mile and half from the entrance of the 


city, at the 


port del Popolo *, they croſſed the Tiber 


over the Ponte Mole, anciently Pons Milvius +; 


It is fo called from the ad- 
jacent church and, convent of 8. 
Maria del Popolo. Wright, p.195. 

+ Blainville ſays, he repaſſed 
the Tiber upon Ponte Mole, for- 
merly Pons Milvius. This is one 
of the four bridges raiſed by Au- 
guſtus upon the Flaminian road, 
as we are told by ſeveral ancient 
authors : but Mr. Dreſprez ſays 
it was built by ZEmilius Scaurus ; 
and perhaps name Pons Mil- 
vius 8 2 corruption of Pons Emi- 
lins. However that may be, it 
was upon this bridge, which might 


have been built by Ans Scau- 
rus, and repaired by Auguſtus, 
that the deputies of the Allobro.. 
ges were ſtopped, and the whole 

lan of Catiline's conſpiracy ſeized 
in their pockets, It was likewiſe 
near this bridge that Didius Juli- 
anus was defeated by Septimius 
Severus ; and it was from this 
bridge that the ons Maxentius 
fell into the Tiber, and was 


drowned, after being defeated by 
the emperor Conſtantine. Blain- 
ville's travels, vol. ii. P+ 321. 


but 
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but the Tiber is here a ſmall muddy river, and its 
banks quite unadorned. They entered this famous 


metropolis of Europe 


by the Strada del Popolo, 


which runs quite in a ftrait line from the bridge to 


the port. This is the 
and 1s very beautiful an 


Tuis noble gate is the architecture 


Angelo; and, on enteri 


3 entrance to Rome, 


of Michael 


it, a large area, or piazza, 


preſents itſelf, with an obeliſk in the center of ori- 


ental 


long drawn to a 


a cupola, and a handſome 
Tux Principal Streets. 


nate, from whence there run three very 
point, in the ſhape of a 
ſe-· foot; and between them ſtand the two churches 
called le Gemelle, or the Twins, which 


have each 
rtico. 55 
he center ſtreet is called 


the Corſo +, and is the principal one in Rome, where 


the quality take the 


co of the evening in their 


coaches, moving up and down the ſtreet as in pro- 


ceſſion; but this ſtreet is 
called beautiful : however, 


rather too narrow to be 
it runs through the whole 


city, and has ſome fine houſes in it, particularly the 
palaces Ruſpoli, NI N and Bolognetti. The ſe- 


cond ſtreet is called 


| a Strada Ripetta, which is re- 
markable only for the ſtairs leading 


down to the 


Tiber, that are of a grand deſign F.. The third 


_ * Atone's firſt entrance through 
the gate del hy re a foreigner 
cannot but be ſtruck with admi- 
ration, when he looks right before 
him, which methought reſembled 
the grand decoration of a theatre; 
but when I caſt my eyes to the 
right and left, the ſcene was quite 


| 


ceives on the left hand of the 
ſquare is a church conſecrated to 
our lady, the architecture of which 
is very plain; and on the ſame 
ſide are ſeveral very ſorry houſes, 
or rather huts. The right hand 


different. The firſt thing one per- | 


of the ſquare conſiſts of hay, | 
barns, and two or three wretched | 


q 


hovels. Memoires of Baron de 
Pollnitz in 1730, vol. ii. p. 2. 
+ It is called the ſtreet del 
Corſo becauſe there it is that, in 
the Carnival time, the Barbary 
horſes run races, and where there 
is the Paſciggio, or ring, fre- 
uented by the coaches every day. 
Polinitz, p. 3. A 
t There are two flights of a 
ſtair-caſe, without ſteps, for the 
convenience of the horſes that 
carry the goods, which are landed 
Wk foot of the ſtairs, that 
being one of the principal ports 
of Rome. Ibid. * 


8 ſtreet 
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ſtreet ends in the Square of Spain, and has nothing 
worth ſeeing in it. 5. | 
Tux Strada Felice is fine, and about two miles 
long : all the ſtreets are "uy peed with a ſmall 
round ſtone, running in right lines; but they are not 
cleanly kept. The Strada Felice is croſſed by 
another as ſtrait as itſelf, called Strada di Porra Pia 
and where they croſs are four fountains, whoſe cor- 
ners are adorned with nereids. 
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Tux Piazza d'Eſpagne, and within its liberties, is 
where the Engliſh and other 2 of faſhion ge- 
nerally reſide. It is a privi place, under the 


protection of the Spaniſh 5 5 +. This ſquare 
is very irregular, and has no other good buildings 
than one palace belonging to the Spaniſh miniſter, 
and another ſtately edifice called Propaganda di fide, 
where people come trom all nations _ inſtructed 
in the chriſtian religion: yet this ſquare is the place 
of rendezvous for all the beau monde in the city, 
Here the ladies fit at their eaſe in their coaches, and 
receive the homage of the gentlemen ſtanding at 
their coach-doors. Thus an hour or two is Soar 
every evening, in breathing the worſt air in Rome, 

mixed with clouds of duſt, peſtered with beggars, 
and incommoded by coaches, which preſs forward 
without obſerving rank or order, 

Tn Cuftom-houle.---Moft Engliſh gentlemen en- 
ter at the gate of Porto del Popolo in poſt-chailes, 
and drive down the Corſo to the Dogana, or cuſtom- 
houſe, which was made out of the hall of Anto- 


9 AI 2 „ 
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* The ſtreets of Rome are many of them exactly ſtrait, eſpecially 
thoſe which were regulated by Sixtus V. and, among theſe, particu- 
larly that which bears the name he was called by before he was car- 
dinal, Strada Felice. Wright, p. 196. 

+ Foreigners reſide commonly in the Square of Spain, and the ſe- 
yen ſtreets which run into it. This quarter belongs to the juriſdiction 
of the Spaniſh embaſſador, whither the Stirzi dare not purſue a cri- 
minal, or to venture being feen there. Pollnitz, p. 5. 


ninus 


| eſteemed for their antiquity T. As ſoon as 


ninus Pius. In the front are eleven columns of the 
Corinthian order, of a prodigious heighth, and | greatly 
y ar- 

rive, there are people on purpoſe who attend to 
unload the bagg DIES is carried into the Do- 
gana, and opened by oper officers, who ſoon be- 
in to tumble the things about, under a pretence of 
_ hing to the bottom for contraband goods ; but 


a ſmall preſent prevents any inſolence of that kind. 


Therefore, in laces on the road in Italy, where 
are gabels, the ſafeſt method is to ſend for one of 
the wy cuſtom-houſe officers, and deſire of him a 
bulletina, which they readily give on. receiving a 
roper gratuity ; and then the officer ſeals all the 
ggage with a particular mark of that dogana, by 
which means a traveller will paſs ſeveral other gabels 
with no other moleftation than ſtopping for them to 
examine the ſeals. _ Ts : 
PRETENDED Antiquarians.---There are a ſet of peo- 
ple in Rome diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of An- 
tiquariansF, who offer themſelves to ers of qua- 
lity, to ſerve them as guides in ſurveying the curi- 
oſities of the place. Too many of our young Eng- 
liſn noblemen have been deceived and impoſed upon 
by theſe perſons, eſpecially if not competent judges 
in Pain ac and antiquities. Theſe Antiquarians 
will make ſuch novices believe a copy to be an ori- 
ginal of Raphael, Angelo, Titian, or ſome other 
great maſter, which they purchaſe at an extravagant 
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t They pretend that theſe pillars have been the remains of forty- 
two, which ſupported the Baſilica Antonina. It is upon the ruins of 
that Baſilica this cuſtom-houſe was built, and perfected in fix months, 
by order of pope Innocent XII. The building is ſaid to have coſt 
50, ooo crowns, and Fontana was the architect. Blainville, ii. 32x. |, 

+ When we are at Rome, we go through a courſe of antiquities, 
in the ſame manner as we formerly went through a courſe of philo- 
ſophy ; and we. agreed with our antiquarian, whom we hired for that 
purpoſe, to begin with thoſe antiquities which were in the neighbour- 

ood of the city. Blainville, ii. p. 340. 


price, 


with a great number of ſilver _ 
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norant in ſhewing the curioſities of Rome, that they 


could not tell the ſtatue or medal of Conſtantine, the 


firſt chriſtian emperor, from that of Alexander the 
Great. However there are a few of them perſons 


of ſenſe, ju nt, and ability, who come re- 


commended ſome of the Roman nobility; 


but it is difficult to meet with one of this 


ſtamp, and the uſual method is to. purchaſe a little 
uſeful book, called, a guide to ſtrangers, which 
points out and deſcribes moſt of ghe places and cu- 
riofities in and about Rome. | a 

Tux Jews in this city are indulged in the uſe of 


ny om but are obliged to live all together in 
e 


hetto *, as they call ſuch places in the cities 
of Italy. At nine o'clock every evening the gates 


of the place where they live are ſhut up, and opened 


again in the morning; but at Eaſter they are locked 
up from Thurſday in paſſion-week till the Monday 


following, during which time no Jew dares to be 


ſeen abroad. When they appear in the ſtreets they 
are diſtinguiſhed by a piece of yellow ſilk, or crape, 
on the crown of their hats, and are ſubject to a 
at penalty if ſeen without it. They are moſt of 
em very poor, and little reſpect is paid to the 
richeſt of them. Their ſynagogue has a mean ap- 
pearance; yet it has ſome fine apartments, adorned 


8. | 
Taz Holy Week.---The 15th of March happened 
to be Palm-ſunday, when the pope preſents each 


cardinal and biſhop with a palm-branch in his chapet 


at Monte Cavallo. They walk with them in pro- 
ceſſion round a great hall, with his holineſs carried 
before them in his chair on men's "ſhoulders, who 


* Theſe places have ſeveral little ſtreets, and a ſynagogue; but the 
gates at the ſeveral entrances are all ſhut about fun-ſet. Wright, p.31. 


gives 


ce, and procure a handſome premium from both - 
Res and feller. Some of them have been ſo ig- - 
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ives his benediction to the people kneeling as 
paſſes by. On Wedneſday the- 18th, he fa- 
mous piece of muſic called the Miſerere is ſung, 
and for three nights ſucceſſively : it is all vocally 
rformed, and is wonderfully harmonious, as the 
voices ſound like different inſtruments: but this 
iece of muſic is forbid ever to be copied. On 
Holy Thurſday the pope gives his benediction to 
the people from the lodge in St. Peter's: but firſt 
curſes all heretics, and throws down a lighted torch F. 
He then excommunicates the Colonna family: but 
the excommunication is immediately taken off; 
which part of the ceremony was. occaſioned by a 
prince of this family having formerly. ſtarved a pope 
to death. It was always one of the moſt , 2591 
families in Italy, and is ſo at this time. terwards 
his holineſs waſhes the feet of a number of pilgrims, 
in commemoration of our Savior waſhing the feet 
of his diſciples. Then the pope preſents to each a 
noſegay of white flowers, and a medal wrapped in 
white paper, at the receiving of which they kiſs his 
hand 1. While the church is thus in mourning for 
the Savior of the world, upon Thurſday and Good 
Friday, the pope's chapel 1s ſtripped of all orna- 


ſovereign princeſſes, waſh the feet 
of thirteen women upon Holy 
Thurſday. Ibid, p. 98. G 
In this act of humiliation his 
holineſs is accompanied, not on] 
with a great number of biſhops 
and cardinals, but many laymen 
of great diſtinction. A, biſhop 
held the baſon, another the ewer 
from which he poured the water 
upon the feet of a poor prieſt, 
beau into the ſquare. Ibid, p. 99. 4 which his holineſs kiſſed, after 
ft This ceremony of waſhing drying them with a towel, as he 
feet is a cnſtom of ancient ſtand- ¶ does to them all one after another 
ing among the catholic princes. | in their order, and preſents each 
Thus at Vienna, Verſailles, Ma- Jof them with a noſegay. | 
ind, and at ſeveral other courts, Blainville, ii. 32 5. 
fie empreſs, the queens, and other | | 


* It is perhaps one of the fineſt 
pieces of muſic that ever was com- 
ſed; and is ſo much valued 
ere, that the maſter of the cha- 
pel dares not to give copies of it, 
nor the others to tranſcribe it, on 
pain of excommunication. 
| Pollnitz, ii. 96. 
The pope fulminates the a- 
poſtolical cenſures againſt heretics 
by throwing down a e- flam- 


ments, 
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ments, his throne is without a canopy, and he ner 
ther gives ſo much as one bleſſing, nor admits 
perſon to kiſs his foot or his but on Eaſter. 
day he is dreſſed in his pontificalibus, and carried in 
his proceſſional chair to the chapel, where he cele- 
brates high maſs; after which he is carried to the 
gallery facing the great ſquare, where he gives be- 
nediction to the kneeling populace, while the 
are fired from the caſtles of Monte Cavallo and St 
Angelo. The bleſſing which the g1ves that 
day is folemn, and extends to the whole chriſtian 
Oux (travellers took a view of ſome of the moſt 
remarkable places in Rome, before they proceeded 
to Naples; and firſt, | We e ess 
Sr. Prrrn's. This magnificent cathedral of 8. 
Pietro in Vaticano ſtands on the oppoſite ſide of the 
Tiber to the main part of the city, and is one of 
thoſe called Baſiliche, of which there are three 
others, Saint John Lateran, Saint Maria Maggiore, 
Within the city, and St. Paul's without it. They 
art fo called from their being once palaces, or courts 
of judicature *. And others were built in the ſame 
form, with a long nave, and a half round at the 
upper end, called Tribuna, from the tribunals which 
were held in that part. For theſe baſilicæ were not 
only royal palaces in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, but palaces 
of the ep nr nobility, and ſome of them courts 
of juſtice, where the centumviri fate. 
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This wonderful temple ſtands on the ſame ſpot where formerly 
were the temples of Apollo and Mars, and part of Nero's Circus, 
and is built in form of a croſs. Blainville, iii. 98.---Theſe and other 

rincipal churches of ancient foundation, in Rome, and' elſewhere, 
2 obtained the name of Baſiliche, for that ſome of them were 
turned from palaces, or courts of judicature, into churches, Wright, 
2 199.---Volitus has obſerved, that theſe baſilicæ were exactly in the 

ape of our churches, oblong, almoſt like a ſhip; and hence, per- 
haps, all our great domo's, or cathedrals, are ftill called Baſilicæ. Ba- 
fil Kennett's Antiq. p. 43. 58. i 


BEFORE 


nade, on the flat roof of which ſtand ei 
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Bronx this majeſtic ſtructure is a noble area, or 
piazza, capable of containing 200,000 men. On 
each ſide leading to the church is a beautiful colon- 
ſix ſtatues 
of ſo many ſaints, twice as big as the life, all de- 
ſigned by Bernini. In the centre is an Egyptian 
obeliſk, and two fountains that throw up à vaſt 
quantity of water. The obeliſk + was placed here 
by order of Sixtus Quintus, under the direction of 
the cavalier Fontana, in 1586; and it is ſupported 
by four lions of copper, couching on the four cor- 
ners of the pedeſtal which bears them. The weight 
of it is ſaid to be 992, 786lb. and the height of it 
eighty feet, excluſive of the baſe, which 1s thirty- 
ſeven feet. The colonnade was erected by Alexander 
VII. in 1661 ; and the fteps from the area up to 
the church are called Limina Apoſtolorum. its 
Tux building is of ſtone, brought from Tivoli, 
and called Tivertine, which is of a light ſandy co- 
lour, but not equal to the look of our Portland 
ſtone, in the opinion of one of our travellers againſt 
that of the artiſts, who call it a fine glowing color. 
Taz front is a beautiful portico, which was 
added to the church by Carlo Maderna. It extends 
along the whole breadth of the church, being 216 
feet in length, and forty in breadth; but it terminates 


+ This obeliſk is ſaid to have 
been dedicated to the ſun by Se- 
ſoſtris, and that it was the firſt 
which was brought from Egypt 
to Rome, by the order of Julius 
Ceſar, It was firſt placed in the 
Circus Maximus, and dedicated 
to Auguſtus and Tiberius Cæſars, 
w appears by one of the inſcrip- 
tions ; but afterwards removed by 
Nero to his Circus on the Vati- 
an mount. Baſil Kennett's An- 
liq, p. 205. Nothing can be ima- 

more d and ſuperb than 


te area before the church. The 


oval colonnade round it has four 


rows of pillars, forming three ſe- 
parate walks. The extent of this 
area may be eſtimated from the 
ſhorteſt diameter at the two foun- 
tains and the obeliſk, which is 
i 80 common paces, and its longeſt 
diameter, from the beginning o 
the colonnade to the front of the 
church, which is 400 This co- 
lonnade conſiſts of 320 pillare, 
made of Tivoli fre- ſtone, which 
are ſo large that three men can 
ſcarce graſp them. Keyſl. vol. ii. 
p. 136. 1 1 


. on 
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on the top in a ſtrait line, which has ſo bad an ef 
fect, that when one ſtands at a reaſonable diſtance 
to view this great church, the front appears like that 
of a manſion-houſe, the dome being thrown fo far 
back, and the two cupolas hid, by the height and 
magnitude of this portico, The eight pillars that 
ſupport the architrave are nine feet in diameter, 
though but of one order. Over this portico is the 
cloſet from whence the pope pronounces the public 
benediction on Maunday Thurſday, Eaſter-day, and, 
 Aſcenſion-day. B 

- For the outward appearance of a cathedral, our 
St, Paul's has the advantage +; but for the inſide, 
nothing can be more grand and beautiful than St. 
Peter's, where every part is deceiving, the whole 
being ſo very large, and in ſo juſt a proportion, that 
all the parts ſeem leſs to the eye than they really 
are J. The height of the columns is ninety feet, 


The church itſelf was built variety which is given by the tur- 
by ſeveral popes, and the form of || rets at each ut and the pedi- 
it changed by ſeveral architects. ment rifing in the middle of the 
| Bramante made the firft deſign, | front of St. Paul's. Ibid. p. 206. 

and his model is now in the Va- 1 St. Peter's ſeldom anſwers 
tican. After his death the de- expectation at firſt entering it, 
ſign was altered by Raphael Ur- but enlarges itſelf on all fides in- 
bin, Sangetto, and others. It was || ſenſibly, and mends upon the eye 
brought to the form of the Greek || gvery moment. The proportions 
croſs by Michael Angelo, and are fo very well . that 
prolonged afterwards to the form || nothing appears to an advantage, 
of the Latin croſs by Fontana, or diſtinguiſhes itſelf above the 
Maderna, and others, who - ſtill || reſt. It ſeems neither extremely 
continued the order of Michael high, nor long, nor broad, be- 
Angelo. © It was begun by Ju- cauſe it is all of them in a jull 
Iius II. and was finiſhed by In- equality. Addiſon, p. 109.---Ba- 
nocent X. Keyller, ii. p. 135. ron Pollnitz ſays, the inſide de · 
For its general form, our St. || coration of St. Peter's did not 
Paul's agrees pretty much with || ſtrike him at firſt view, for he 
it. It were to be wiſhed that || imagined, that every thing there 
ours had ſuch an approach as that muff be gold and azure, but he 

as, than which nothing can be was bon z tho', after having 
more. grand 'and magnificent. ff examined things cloſely, he was 
1 p- 204. The front of in a kind of extaſy at be yariet) 
St. Peter's is terminated by a [of beauties he ſaw there. Poll 


tet. 


—_ 


_ trait line at top, what has not ſo |] nitz. ii. 10. 
good an effect as the agreeable ® 


and 
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and the baſe of one of them makes ſo large an area, 
that there is a church built at the Quatre Fontani, 
which takes up no greater ſpace. - ' 5 

Tur pavilion of the great altar is directly under 
the dome, and is ſupported by four wreathed pillars, 
about ninety feet high, of Corinthian braſs, taken 
from off the Pantheon. They are the work of Ber- 
nini, and reſemble thoſe of the beautiful temple in 
the cartoons of Raphael *. On each column of 
this altar is a fine ſtatue of an angel in braſs, gilt, 
full ſeventeen feet high, which a noble ap- 
pearance. | 

Bzrore this altar there is a deſcent to a walls 
where, they ſay, are depoſited half the bodies of 
St. Peter and St. Paul g. Phe — is hung full of 
filver lamps, which are continually burning; and: the 
whole is encompaſſed by a mathle balluſtrade. 

Nor far from this altar is an image, in copper, of 
St. Peter ſitting in the action of bleſſing. His right 
foot 1s — and 1s 2 worn by people's 
kiſſing it, and rubbing beads againſt it. 5 
Ar the head of — church 1s St. Peter” 3 chair, 
ſupported by St. Auſtin, St. Gre St. Jerom, 
KS.” — Ambroſe, the four P's — the Latin 
church. There is a glory above, with angels, all 
of copper, a moſt coſtly and noble ornament. They 
ſay this is the chair in which St. Peter himſelf uſed 
to ſit; but they pretend the real chair is within that 

which you ſee. N 


* They are adorned 1 feſ- jy dean by his expreſs commiſſion, 
toons and foliage of the ſame me- Pollnitz, ii. 10.---The four pe- 
tal, diſpoſed in a moſt agreeable ¶ deſtals are of marble, and finely 
manner. There are little angels executed by Franciſco Fiammingo. 


of a fine deſign, playing among I Keyſl. ii. 147. Blainville, iii. 

the vines ; — 2 E in — ; 7 The — * half of ! is 
lation to the Barberini arms, are |f elſewhere, either at the old baſi- 
ſeen upon the leaves about them. lica of St. Paul, without the city, 
Wright, p. 208.---At this altar | or that of 8. John Lateran. 
none can celebrate maſs but the Wright, p. 208. Blainv. iii. 99. 
pope himſelf, and the cardinal | 
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Ar the angles under the dome are four large ſta- 


tues; one is St. Andrew, by Fiamingo, and eſteemed 
fine; another is a ſaint, by Bernini; and a third is 
St. Veronica, by Francis Mochi: She is holding a 


it. When Bernini firſt obſerved this, he ſarcaſtically 


aſked, from whence came that wind. Mochi an- 


ſwered, From the crack you made in the cupola.“ 
At the diſcovery of which Bernini was obliged to 
quit Rome for ſome time. It was occaſioned by his 
making a ſtaircaſe in one of the ſupports of the cu- 
ola; and all means are ſtill tried to cloſe this crack, 
ut to no purpoſe, for it continually enlarges, which 


muſt in time be of fatal conſequence to this noble 


church. 8 0 N FE 

Tux pavement of the church is all of fine marble 
beantifully inlaid ; and a great part of the building 
is incruſted with marble, to which they are daily 
adding ſome ornaments. Here are ſeveral fine mo- 
numents of the popes, and that of Alexander VII. 
has a grand deſign at the bottom, of death forcing 
thro a curtain. The monument of Chriſtina, 
queen of Sweden, is adorned with curious fculp- 
ture, and there is her picture in a great medal of 
braſs, which is perfectly well executed; but her body 
is depoſited within a plain tomb under the church. 
The mauſoleum of the counteſs Matilda is very 
magnificent, on which is her ſtatue of white marble, 
beautifully done. None can be. interred in St. Pe- 


ter's church, except the ſucceſſors of that apoſtle ; 


but the popes permitted theſe two princeſſes to be 
Huried there, who were of ſuch high birth, and had 
done ſo much for the church, that they well deſerved 
to be honoured with this diſtinction: for Matilda 
defended the church, at the head of her army, againſt 
the emperor Henry IV. and Chriſtina even abdicated 
her crown, and abandoned her dominions to as 

| the 


_ napkin, with the impreſſion of our ſaviour's face, 
which repreſents as if the wind was blowing upon 
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the Roman religion. The architect Bramanta has 
alſo the honour of being buried here; and near his 
tomb is that of venerable Bede. | 2 

Ir would be endleſs to enter into iculars of 
the ſtatues, paintings, moſaics, and rehevos, 


ornaments are ſo many, and ſo curious, that the eye 
is ſo called off from one beauty to another, that it 
is difficult where to fix the fight. 4 
Tax are in this church twenty- ſix chapels dedi- 
cated to different ſaints. In that called Clementina 
lies the body of St. Gregory the Great, and in another 
St. Chryſoſtom. There is ſomething curious in every 
chapel, and the inimitable beauty of the altars round 
the walls are ſcarcely to be conceived. 
Ix the facrifty, or veſtry, are preſerved the moſt 
valuable relics, richly caſed in gold and ſilver orna- 
ments; the church- plate, and other facred utenſils, 
in ſolid gold, enriched with diamonds and other 
precious — as chalices, candleſtics, crucifixes, 
ſhrines, and ſacerdotal veſtments, almoſt ineſtimable. 
Tux expence of ſeeing the ſubterranean curioſities 
in the vaults does not exceed three paoli, or 18. 6d. 
ſterling; and a man walks before with a lighted 
torch all the way. ee | | 
Tnovon every thing in this church is admirable, 
the moſt aſtoniſhing part of it is the cupola, which 
is all wrought in moſaic. Within it are the twelve 
apoſtles in ſeveral compartiments, which fill the firſt 
great circle that goes round the cupola; above them, 


angels in like manner; and at the top of a lantern, 


—— ny i 
„ — 


* Matilda's monument was erected by pope Urban VIII. in 26353 
and Chriſtina's was erected by Innocent XII. in 1702. By her will 
the queen had ordered that her body ſhould be interred in the Pan- 
theon; but, to do her ſtill more honour, Pope Innocent X, thought 


fit to have it burjed in this church. She died in the year 16895 and. 


the 64th of her age. The remains of the counteſs * bed to 
this place from the Benedictine convent of Mantua.” Bla IV. iii. 104. 


K 4 | which 


with which every part of St Peter's abounds z the 
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which riſes above the cupola, is repreſented the Padre 

Eterno, as an old man with his hands extended, after 

a very —— deſign of Annibale Caracci: and ſome 
1 


of the 
fine deſigns 


ſaic work is done. 


de cupolas are alſo wrought in moſaic, after 
Pietra de Cortona, - and others. 
Tux aſcent on the outſide is by a fine 
ſtair-caſe up to the terras, which is larg 
enough to contain ſeveral little ſhops where 
From hence, by an eaſy aſcent, 


adual 
acious 
e mo- 


e and 


you reach the top of the cupola, which affords a 


noble view of the city 


and all the country for ſeveral 


miles round. The inſide of the ball on the top is 
capable of containing between twenty and thirty men, 
though from the ground it does not appear to be 
larger than a man's hand“: however, its diameter 
is about eight feet; and the croſs on the top of it 


1s fifteen feet and a half 


high. The proportion of 


St Peter's to that of St. Paul's 1s ſaid to be as five 


to TWO, 


long as the greater one of St. Paul's. 


The upper length of the croſs is almoſt as 


The length 


of the inſide is 617 feet, and the breadth 450. The 
diameter of the inſide cupola is 139 feet; and the 
whole height, from the top of the croſs, above the 
lanthorn, to the pavement at the bottom of the 


church, is 434-feet +. 


Mr. Addiſon ſays, that upon 
his going 
ſurpriſed to find 


the ſame that one looks u 


without doors, the laſt of them 
heing a kind of caſe to the other, 
and the ſtairs lying betwixt them 
one aſcends into 
Had there been only. 
the outward dome, it would not 


both, by whic 
the ball. 


have ſhewn itſelf to an advantage 


to thoſe that are in the church; 
or had there on! Y been the inward : 


one, it would ſcarce have been 


ſeen by thoſe that are without: 
had they both been one ſolid 


to the top of it he was 
at the dome 
which we ſee in the church is not 
4 cupola there is a proſpect of the 


putation, the whole len 
edifice, the breadth of the por- 
tico, and the thickneſs of the 
walls included, is 970 Roman 
palmi, which are equal to 722 
Engliſh feet, as calculated by 


Upon 


dome of fo great a thickneſs, the 
pillars would have been too weak 
to have ſupported it. Addiſon, 
p. 109.---From the top of this 


ſea, though it be forty Italian 
miles diſtant from Rome. Keyſler, 


ll. 159. . 

+ , to the chevalier 
Carlo Fontana's geometrical _ 
0 


Miſſon, The length within, from 
"po 
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Uyon St. Peter's day the church is illuminated 
from the foundation to the croſs by lamps innu- 
merable, which make a magnificent appearance; and 
the band of muſic ſtands the pope in 5000 crowns 
2 year. I believe, ſays Pollnitz, that though there 
were no othen building in Rome but this church, it 
would be worth while to make a journey here on 
purpoſe to ſee it:ꝰ and for largeneſs and beauty it 
may be called the metropolitan church, not only of 
Rome and Italy, but of the whole world. Fontana 
ſays that it coft about eighty millions of Roman 
ſcudi, or about twenty millions ſterling in his time. 
Taz church is ſomewhat dark, on account of the 
thickneſs of the walls and the ſmallneſs of the win- 
dows. For the ſame reaſon it is alſo damp, which 
is ſuch a prejudice to the pictures on canvaſs or 
wood, that it has been found abſolutely neceſſary, as 
they decay, to ſupply their places with unperiſhable 
pieces in moſaic work. e 
Ar the entrance of the church, on the right hand, 
is the holy gate, which the pope opens and ſhuts 
every twenty-five years, at the time of the great 
jubilee. On the right of the portico is the 
ſtatue of Conſtantine the Great, carved in white 
marble, by Bernini, who has repreſented the em- 


pope Eugenius's braſs door to the 
fartheſt - altar, where St. Peter's 
pulpit ſtands, is 829 Roman pal- 
mi and a half, or 594 Engliſh 
feet. The breadth of the great 
nave, or middle ifle, which runs 
the whole length of the church, 
is 123 palmi, or 86 2-3ds Eng- 
liſh feet: but the whole breadth 
of the church, from the Capella 
del Coro to that of the Holy Sa- 
crament, excluſive of the thick- 
neſs of the walls, is 414 palmi, 
or 291 Engliſh feet. The height 
of the church from the pavement 
to the roof, not including the 


cupola, is 200 palmi, or 1 
Ergliſh feet ; A -; the 3 
circumference of the church is 
3000 palmi. The height from 
the pavement of the church to 
the top of the croſs is 593 palmi, 
or 432 Engliſh feet. 'The out- 
ward circumference of the dome 
is 620 feet, and the inward dia- 
meter is 143 Engliſh feet. St. 
Paul's church at London is a 
noble piece of architecture, but 
much leſs in its dimenſions than 
St. Peter's, its length being only 
690 feet, according to Chamber- 
lain, Keyſler, vol, ii. p. 143. 


peror 
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peror on horſeback, in a poſture of aſtoniſhment at 
the appearance of the croſs, which is formed in Bas- 

lief upon 


re the ſide of the — accompanied with 
the famous inſcription, In hoc ſigno vinces: and op- 


> to this ſtatue is that of Charles the Great, 
ikewiſe on horſeback, done by Auguſtin Cornicchini, 
a native of Perſchia in Tuſcany; — it is not near 
ſo bold a figure as that carved by Bernini *, which 
is greatly eſteemed both for its remarkable ſize, being 
of a ſingle block of marble, and for its beauty. 
WHOEVER is deſirous of an accurate account of 
the whole ſtructure of St Peter's church may be 
completely ſatisfied in Domato's treatiſe de urbe Ro- 
ma, lib. iv. c. 9. in Bonannt's hiſtoria templi Vati- 
cani Rome, fol. 1700; and in Fontana's works +. 
II. Taz Pantheon, or St. Mary de Rotunda.--- 
St. Peter's is eſteemed the maſter-piece of modern 
architecture, and the Pantheon is certainly the fineſt 
and moſt perfect remain of the antique. It is now 
commonly called the church de la Rotunda, becauſe 
of its round figure, and is a laſting monument of 
the magnificence of ancient Rome. This inſcription 
| on the front {till remains to be read: | 
M. Agrippa, L. f. conſul tertium fecit. | 
& Marcus Agrippa, ſon of Lucius, built this when conſul the third 


| time.” 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 


* Lorenzo Bernini was born at 
Naples, of Florentine parents, and 
was the Michael Angelo of his 
time, He died at Rome in 1680, 
in the 82d year of his age. He 


vas of ſuch diſtinguiſhed emi- 


nence in painting, ſculpture, ar- 
chitecture, and mechanics, that 
no perſon of taſte ſhould omit 
ſeeing any of his works, of which 
eighteen ſpecimens are to be found 


in St. Peter's church. 


+ Blainville, ſays, he and his 


company had viewed St. Peter's | 


church above thirty times, yet 
they could never be tired of con- 
templating the incredible varie 
of moſt \ Sag. objects it — 
tained. The oftener we ſee it 
the more we are in a rapture. At 
every different viſit to it, nay, at 
every inſtant, freſh beauties, new 
perfections, diſplay and offer them- 
ſelves to the eye of a curious 
ſpectator. All the liberal arts 
have been, in a manner, exhauſted 
in raiſing and adorning this noble 
piece.“ Blainville, iii. p. 89. 


Tuars 
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Tus ſon-in-law to Auguſtus Cæſar dedicated this 
edifice either to Jupiter Ultor or the Avenger 4, or 
to Mars and Venus, or more probably to all the gods 
in general, as the very name implies. But Bo- 
niface IV. in 607, conſecrated this temple to the 
true god, by dedicating it to the holy 5 and 
the chriſtian martyrs, with the title of Sta. Maria ad 
Martyres: and pope Urban VIII. adorned it with 
two towers in 1632, as appears by a Latin inſcrip- 
tion over the door within the edifice. However, 
this church is ſo much changed from the ancient 
Pantheon, as Pliny has deſcribed it, that ſome have 
been inclined to think it was not the fame temple; 
but the cavalier Fontana has abundantly ſatisfied the 
world in this particular, and ſhewn how the ancient 
figure and ornaments of the Pantheon have been 
ed into what they are at preſent. The moſt 


remarkable difference is, that whereas they formerly, _ 


aſcended by twelve ſteps, they now go down as 
many to the entrance. 1 

Tu outſide is entirely of Tivoli free- ſtone, and 
within it is incruſted with marble. The form is a 
rotunda, without pillars or windows, whoſe diameter 
is 142 feet and a half. It is 144 feet in height *, 
and is aſcended by a ſtair-caſe of 190 ſteps. 

Norhixo is more majeſtic than the portico of 
this church, which is ſupported by ſixteen columns 
of oriental granate, all of a piece, and of the Co- 

rinthian order. The diameter of moſt of theſe 
pillars is near five feet, and the height of them 
thirty-ſeven, excluſive of the pedeſtals and capitals. 


Pantheon Jovi ultori ab A- I Pantheon is a round dome, the 
grippa factum. Pliny, lib. xxxvi. diameter of which is ſeventy-two 
0. 15. | common paces. This agrees with 

The ſtructure, according to || 144 feet, or 218 palmi and three 
Fabricius, is 140 feet high, and I quarters, as it is computed by 
about the fame in breadth ; but a || others. Some reckon the diameter 
later author has increaſed the || within to be 132 feet, excluſive 
number of feet to 158. Kennet's || of the wall, which is 18 feet 
Antiq. p. 39.---The roof of the W thick, Keyller, ii. 191. 

Nos The 
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The colonnade is twenty feet long and twelve broad. 
The entrance into the church is alſo adorned with 
pillars, which are forty feet high; with an architrave 
of a ſingle piece of African or granate marble; and 
on the left hand, at entering this portico, is a large 
vaſe of antique Numidian marble, or porphyry, ſup- 
poſed by ſome to have belonged to Agrippa's baths, 
and by others to have been the repoſitory of his 

Taz walls within are lined with marble, even up 
to the cornice, which ſupports the roof. The light 
comes in only at a circular opening over the center, 
on the top, which diſperſes beautifully on the objects 
below ; and this aperture is about nine feet in dia- 
meter. The pavement is made of large ſquare ſtones 
and P ſloping all round towards the center, 
where the rain- water falling down through the aper- 
ture is conveyed away by a proper drain, covered 
with a ſtone full of holes. 

E1cnr fine altars are placed round this church, 
at which are two extraordinary 1 Pillars, and 
fourteen of giallo and granito, above nine feet round. 
At one of theſe altars, dedicated to the virgin Mary, 
is the monument of the great Raphael Urbin and 
near it is that of Annibal Caracci. Over Raphael's 
monument ſtands a marble ſtatue of the virgin Mary, 
by Lorenzetto: and the buſt of Raphael, by Nal- 
dini, who alſo made that of Caracci, both being 
done at the expence of the generous Carlo Maratti. 
Over the tomb of Raphael is a Latin inſcription in 
proſe, compoſed by Calay, importing, that Ra- 

hael adorned the reigns of Julius II. and Leo X. 
by his immortal works as a painter and architect. 
He hved thirty-ſeven years complete, with 'an un- 
blemiſhed reputation ; and died on the 6th of April, 
being the anniverſary of his birth, in 1520.” Un- 
der it is the following elegant diſtich, by cardinal | 
Bembo : | 5 

Ille 


Ille hic eft Raphael, timuit quo ſoſpite vinci 
Rerum magna parens, et moriente mori. 

« Here Raphael lies, nature's great rival late; | 

In life his art ſhe fear'd, in death her fate 


Up the buſt of Annibal Caracci is alſo a proſe 


Latin inſcription, which imports, © that, as he was 
next to Raphael in ſkill, genius, and reputation, he 
lies next to him in the grave. Raphael was fortu- 
nate; Caracci unfortunate, and died on the 1 ;th'of 


July, 1609, in the forty-ninth year of his age.“ It 


concludes with this poor diſtich: 
Arte mea vixit natura, et vivit in arte 
Mens decus et nomen, cætera mortis erant. 
1 art makes nature live; the reſt may die; 
But this my fame and honor will ſupply.” 
To this church belongs a- religious fraternity of 
_ painters, ſculptors, and architects, ſeveral of whom 
are alſo buried in the rotunda; particularly, Primo 
del Vaga, Giovanni da Udine, Zuccarini, Taddeo 
Zuccari, Frederico Domenico Guidi, Lanfranco, and 
SoM authors affirm, that the roof of the Pantheon 
was at firſt covered with filver, which was ſtripped 
off by the ſoldiery in tumultuous times; and its 
moſt valuable ornaments were carrted away by Con- 
ſtantine to Conſtantinople. The roof was afterwards 
covered with Corinthian braſs, which was taken aw 
by pope Urban VIII. who had it melted down for 
the ſuperb altar in St. Peter's, and ſome pieces of 
cannon for the caſtle of St. Angelo +. As this pope 


* Mr. Pope was ſo pleaſed with the thought, that he has inſerted 
it in his epitaph on Sir Godfrey Kneller, who died in 1723, in the 
77th year of his age, and lies interred in Weſtminſter Abby, where 
is epitaph concludes with theſe lines : W : 

“ Living, great nature fear'd he might outvie 
Her works; and, dying, fears herſelf may die.“ | 

+ The front, on the outſide, was covered with brazen plates gilt, 
and the top with ſilver plates, which are now changed to lead. - 
tian, topograph. Roin, Antiq. lib. vi. c. 6. Fabric, Roma, c. 9. 
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was of the Barbarini family, Paſquin obſerved, that 
« the Barbarini had done worſe to Rome than the 
Barbarians ;”: and: it is worthy of remark, that the 
4 was always ſpared in the ſeveral ſackings of 
III. Tux Capitol. This noble ſtructure was chiefly 
deſigned by Michael Angelo; but there are v 
little remains of the old Capitol, or Temple of Ju- 
piter Capitolinus at en yet enough to make a 
chriſtian church *. The old temple was firſt con- 
ſumed by fire in the Marian war, and then rebuilt 
by Sylla ; who, dying before the dedication, left that 
honour to Quintus Catulus. This, too, was de- 
moliſhed in the Vitellian ſedition. Veſpaſian under- 
took a third, which was burnt down about the time 
of his death. Domitian raiſed the laſt and moſt 
glorious of all, in which the very gilding amounted 
to 12,000 talents, or 2, 2 30, oool. ſterling ; on which 
account Plutarch has obſerved of that emperor, that 


into gold. 
® Tt had the denomination of 
Capitolinus from the head of a 
man caſually found here in dig- 
ing for the foundations of the 
Ee. temple of Jupiter, called 
Capitolinus, for the ſame reaſon. 
Liv. I. i. c. 55.---The Capitol was 
the effect of a vow made by Tar- 
Gguinius Priſcus in the Sabine war; 
but he had ſcarce laid the foun- 
dations before his death. His ne- 
ew, Tarquin the Proud, finiſhed 
it with the ſpoils taken from the 
neighbouring nations ; but upon 
the expulſion of the kings, the 
conſecration was performed by Ho- 
ratius the conſul. The ſtructure 
ſtood on a high ridge, taking in 
four acres of ground. The front 
was adorned with three rows of 
pillars, the other ſides with two ; 
and the aſcent f. om the ground 


; he was like Midas, deſirous of turning every thing 


was by an hundred ſteps. The 
prodigious gifts and ornaments, 
with which it was at ſeveral times 
endowed, almoſt exceed belief. 
Suetonius tells us, that Auguſtus 
gave at one time two thouſand 
pounds weight of gold, and in 
jewels and precious ftones to the 
value of five hundred ſeſterces. 
Livy and Pliny ſurprize us with the 
accounts of the brazen threſholds, 
the noble pillars that Sylla re- 
moved hither from Athens out of 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius; 
the gilded roof, the gilded ſhields, 
and thoſe of ſolid ler; the huge 
veſſels of ſilver, holding three 
meaſures, the golden chariot, &c. 
Liv. I. i. 38. Plutarch. in Popli- 
col. Dionyſ. Halicar. Tacitus. 
Sueton. in Auguſt. Plin. I. xxxiii-. 


THE 
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Tax preſent Capitol, called by the people Cam- 
ela” ſtands upon the ne: Ja 1 2 old 
one was; and part of it is built upon ſome of the 
very ſame foundations. It was erected in the pon- 
tificate of Gregory XIII. and 1s a conſiderable build- 
ing, with curioſities worthy the attention of a tra- 
veller, as it contains a conſiderable treaſure in antient 
and modern ſtatues, in baſſo relievos, and in all 
ſorts of fragments of antiquity. It is a large mag- 
nificent palace, with two ſpacious wings adjoining, 
in which are very grand apartments: the roof is 
flat, and adorned with many ſtatues. It has an eafy 
aſcent from the ſtreet by a broad noble ſtair- caſe, 
enriched on both ſides with balluſtrades of free- 
ſtone. At the bottom of the ſtairs are two Egyptian 
lions “, which form two fountains : and at the t 
ſtand Caſtor and Pollux, holding their horſes, both 
coloſſal, in white marble; repreſenting thoſe heroes 
as they came expreſs to Rome, with the news of the 
victory gained over the Tarquins. They are cer- 
tainly antiques, which is their chief excellency. 
I sx the center of the area, fronting the city, ſtands the 
famous equeſtrian bronze ſtatue of the Roman emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Pius ; which was erected 
to him “ as ſon of Antoninus, grandſon of Adrian, 
great-grandlon of Trajan, and great-great-grandfon of 
Netva, by the ſenate and people of Rome.” From 
this exalted ſtation the emperor ſeems to take a fur- 
vey of the city, and with his hand extended to be 
now giving laws to Rome. It is eſteemed the fineſt 


* Keyſler is miſtaken when he ſays, that “at the bottom of the 
aſcent, on each ſide, is a ſphynx of Egyptian marble, ejecting water,” 


we 6 ii. 230, Wright calls them © two Egyptian lions, p. 321. 
an A ons 


Pollnitz ſays, there “ are two lions, of a kind of bla 
like jet.” p. 33. They might have been dug up near the church of 
S. Stefano del Cacco, where a temple of Ifis and Serapis is ſuppoſed. 
antiently to have ſtood. 


+ It formerly Rood in St. John Lateran; but was removed here by 


pope Paul III. in 1538. 


— 


piece 
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piece in the world, and was antiently in very high 
eſteem : the fore part of the horſe has vaſt ſpirit; 
but the belly ſeems too bulky. The Romans boaſt 
much of this ſtatue. at preſent, and ſay, the Vene- 
tians offered as many ſequins of gold for it as they 
could incloſe in the belly, which was refuſed. 


Wirum the wing, on the right hand of the area, 


there is a court with a portico, in which is a fine 
Roma triumphans, antique, of Greek marble, and 
great taſte. The figure is that of a woman ſitting 
upon a pedeſtal; on the front of which is a»bas- 
relief, repreſenting Dacia, a female figure, in a moſt 
diſconſolate attitude; and on, each ſide the pedeſtal 
ſtands a royal priſoner 4. Here alſo is Martorio $, a 
coloſſal figure of a river god, repreſenting the Rhine 
in a reclining attitude. It is cut out of one bleck; 
and the workmanſhip is maſterly, eſpecially the head. 
This was called the correſpondent of Paſquin, a 
mutilated ſtatue, at the corner of a ſtreet in the 


City. el ; | | 
In the cortile to the right is the fine group of the 


lion ſeizing the horſe, whoſe head is perfect, in 
which are wonderful life and ſpirit. This admired 


piece was found on the banks of the Tiber, near 
the Oſtia gate, in the time of Paul III. Ficaroni ſup- 
poſes it to repreſent the engagement of ſome parti- 
cular wild horſe with a lion in the amphitheatre; 
and that he had performed his part ſo — as to de- 

ſerve his ſtatue in marble; but the lion has got the 
a in this repreſentation, having faſt hold of 
his flank. 


r ——— 


* W. 


t This is a piece of great antiquity, and is univerſally admired 
by connoiſſeurs. Keyſler, ii. 233. Wright ſays, © they told him 
it was twenty Roman palms high : that ſome inconſiderable parts had 
been broken off, and reſtored ; but the bulk of the figure is all an- 
tique, and of a EM taſte.” p. 321. 

Its name is derived from the Forum Martis; and Marforio is a 
corruption of Martis Forum. Keyſler, 245. It is a coloſſal ſtatue, 
of a great ſtyle, and not ſo mangled as his friend Paſquin. Wrgvt, 321. 
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Nxax the top of the ſtairs is the Millarium; a 
pillar of , ſtone, with a braſs ball on the top, which 
ſtood formerly in the Foro Rbmano, and was erected 
by the emperor Auguſtus. From this pillar the Ro- 
mans reckoned their miles to the principal places 
in the empire; for which reaſon it is preſerved here 
as a curious piece of antiquity. 

Ix the middle pile of buildings, which is much 
higher than the two others, is the reſidence of that 
magiſtrate who is now called The Senator of 
Rome,” and has under him three judges, one for 
criminal, and two for civil affairs. The ſide-wings 
are for the Conſervatori di Roma, to tranſact their 
buſineſs ; which is, to take cognizance of abuſes in 
the markets, as to weight, meaſure, or price, and 
to take care of the antiquities of Rome, the walls, 
and the aqueducts. : 

Ix the New Hall are ſeveral paintings, particularly 
the following 

1. THz rape of the Sabines, by Pietro Cortona. 

2. Bacchus and Ariadne, copied from Guido's, 
by Carlo Maratti. 5 
3. Davip with the head of Goliah; 4, and Judith 
with the head of Holofernes : both by Guercino. 

3. Ox of Alexander's battles, painted by P. Cor- 
tona : it is ſo much eſteemed, that they ſay 14,000 
crowns were refuſed for it. | . 

In the Great Hall, painted by Gioſeppe d' Ar- 
pino “, are, 3 | | 

I. Taz battle of the Horati and Curiatu ; and 
other parts of the TY Oe hiſtory. 4 

2. 


* He is commonly called Ca- |f petitor of Caravagio, and was 
valier Gioſeppino, by contraction, made a knight of the order of St. 
from Gioſeppe d' Arpino, a caſtle Michael by the French king Lewis 
of that name in the kingdom of [XIII. He has the character of 
Naples, where he was = in a florid invention, a ready hand, 
1570, and died at Rome in 1640. and a good ſpirit in his works. 
He was carried very young to If His battles in the Capitol are-the 


Rome, where he became the com- If moſt eſteemed of all his i 
| | ue 
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2. A fine ſtatue in bronze of a camillas * one of 


the youths who aſſiſted at ſacrifices. 


3. RomvLvus and Remus ſucking the wolf, in co 
per. There is a breach in the left thigh of the wolf, 
which they ſay was done by lightning; as alſo that 
this is the ſame ſtatue which was in the old Capitol, 
and is mentioned by Cicero to be ſtruck by light- 
ning in his time. s 

4. Tn copper ſtatue of the ſhepherd Cneius 
Martius +, pulling the thorn out of his foot. It 


ſtands on a nigh deſtal of oriental marble, and is 
y fo 


eſteemed chie r its antiquity. 

5. A buſt of Brutus the conſul in bronze, with 
eyes of an ancient compoſition, repreſenting the na- 
tural colors. 

6. A fine medaglione of Mithridates, king of 
Pontus; a profile in marble. _ 

7. A bronze ſtatue of Hercules, larger than the 
life ; the club in one hand, 'and apples in the other. 

8. Tur marble ſtatues of Hannibal and Scipio 
Africanus. fed 

Th room below, on the left, is full of Egyptian 


idols, lately found at Tivoli and the villa Hadriana; 


They look as if new from the hand of the ſculptor: 
a buſt with two faces, one of a cow, the other of a 
woman, in black marble : a crocodile : an annabis : 


and ſeveral ſtatues in the ſame color as the Egyptian 


ſtone called Baſaltes. - 


but he 1s ſuperficial in his other 
pictures, and has not dived to the 
bottom of his art. Freſnoy, p.337. 
De Piles, p. 153. 

* Theſe figures are rare in ſta- 
tues, though frequent in baſſo-re- 
lievos, where the whole ceremo- 
nies of the ſacriſice are expreſſed. 
Wright, p, 325. 

+ He ſeems to be a youth not 
above ſixteen, with ſuch a flen- 
dernels of the arms as beſpeaks 
him to te a good deal ſhort of 
manly growth. IIc is ſaid to have 


been diſpatched with letters of 
importance from the Roman ar- 
my to the ſenate, and it happened 
that a thorn ran into his foot 35 
he marched in haſte ; but eager to 
ſerve his country, or to bring ſome 
good news to Rome, he purſued 
his courſe without ſtopping to pull 
out the thorn, This afterwards 
colt him his life, and cauſed the 
Romans to honor him with this 
ſtatue, in memory of his reſolu- 
tion and fidelity. Keyll. ii. p. 244. 


! Wright, p. 325. 
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On the wall is placed a baſs- relief, repreſenting 


' Perſeus leading Andromeda from the rock after her 


deliverance ; ſhe is a graceful figure : 
« Andromeda ſo charm'd the wond'ring fight.” Congreve. 
Uron the wall facing the ſtairs is the Columna 
Roſtrata, an ancient monument, erected as a trophy 
for Caius Duilius, after his naval victory over the 
Carthaginians. The inſcription is ſuppoſed antique; 


but the pillar, and beaks of ſhips, were done by 
Michael Angelo“. Near it is a baſſo-relievo, repre- 


ſenting Curtius leaping into the abyſs. 
In the iſt room up ſtairs is an antique vaſe on a 


pedeſtal, with a beautiful foliage upon it: four ſar- 


cophagi, with relievos upon them, one of which 
is the battle of the Amazons; theſe were lately found. 
Second room: two Bacchanals: a boy with an an- 
tique maſque: a Roman matron ſitting, called an 
Agrippina. Third room: a large Egyptian ſtatue, 
lately found: an Antinous: the dying gladiator, 
whoſe right arm gives way to the weight of his 
body: the ſtatue of a youth, one finger on his 
mouth, and a horn in his other hand; this was 
lately found. Fourth room, of buſts; a double one 
of Epicurus and Metrodorus. Fifth room, of buſts: 
one of Fauſtina the younger, with a mouth admirably 
delicate; it was but lately purchaſed at a mean ſhop : 
a fine ſtatue of Marius ; and one of Hercules in 
touchſtone. Sixth room: a beautiful ſtatue of a 
faun, with a goat by his ſide, and his ſyrinx hanging 
on the ſtump of a tree, all in a red Egyptian gra- 


— 


* Thoſe who admire antiquity will think all the other columns in- 
ferior to the Columna Roſtrata, ſet up to the honor of C. Duilius, 
when he had gained ſo famous a victory over the Carthaginian and 
Sicilian fleets, a. u. c. 493, and adorned with the beaks of the veſſels 
taken in the engagement. This is ſtill to be ſeen in Rome, and never 
fails of a viſit from any curious ſtranger. The inſcription on the baſis 
is a noble example of the old way of writing, in the early times of 
the commonwealth, Kennett's antiq. p. 54. 
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nate; this piece was found in 1745 : a brazen vaſe: 
a Roman balance, or ſteelyard; and other things of 
that kind: the buſt of Diana: the ſtatue of 5 
pina, with the young Nero: two ſtatues of the 
Diana at Epheſus : two coloſſal buſts of Trajan, and 
Antoninus Pius : a buſt of Adnan, with the face 
of agate. | 


IT nxxx are many other antique ſtatues and buſts 


in the Capitol : of the former are Apollo and Bacchus, 
Flora, Adonis, Sabina, Poppza, and one of the Sy- 


bils, which is excellent; of the latter are Plato, Al- 


cibiades, Socrates, Diogenes, Archimedes, Sa; , 
Marcellus, and Hiero, with Trajan, Severus, and 


loſſal head of Domitian in marble, and one of Com- 
modus in braſs: but the marble head of Apollo 


is regarded as one of the moſt curious pieces in all 


Rome; the noſe is rather too broad, otherwiſe it is 
perfectly beautiful, and reſembles a female, with 


ringlets of fine hair. ; | 
Amons the modern ſtatues, the connoiſſeurs moſtly 


eſteem that of pope Urban VIII. in braſs, by Ber- 
nini; the coloſſal ſtatue of Leo X. in marble, by 


Lorenzetto of Florence; and that of Sixtus V. in 


bronze, deſigned by Fontana. 
IV. Tux Vatican. Mons Vaticanus owes its name 


to the anſwers of the Vates, or prophets, that uſed 


to be given here; or from the god Vaticanus, or Va- 
itanus: but it ſeems not to have been incloſed 
within the walls *till the time of Aurelian. This hill 
was formerly famous for the ſepulchre of Scipio Afri- 
canus, ſome remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen; 
but it is more celebrated at preſent on the account 
of St. Peter's church, the pope's palace, and the 
nobleſt library in the world. 48 
THz Vatican is a palace belonging to the pope, 


extremely irregular, very high, vaſtly great, and fo 


Cloſe to St. Peter's that it gives a bad effect to the 
EN viewing 


— other Roman emperors. There are alſo a co- 
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viewing of that cathedral. They ſay the number 
of rooms in it are twelve thouſand ; but the air 
being unhealthy in this part, the pope reſides in his 
palace on Monte Cavallo*. No traveller can be 
ſuppoſed either to have opportunity or inclination to 


examine into the truth of this account, ſo that we 


muſt depend on the veracity of the pope's officers 
and domeſticks, whoſe authority for what they ad- 
vance is the wooden model of this palace, which at 
preſent is not to be ſeen . But if this account is 
any ways true, they muſt undoubtedly reckon every 


little cloſet to make up the number, for ſome of 


the rooms are large and magnificent. 

Tux beſt painters of Italy have ſtrove to diſplay 
the utmoſt of their art in the beautiful pictures that 
are every where to be ſeen in theſe apartments; and 
Raphael eſpecially has done wonders here. His 
maſter-piece is a picture repreſenting the hiſtory of 
Attila, which is charmingly done. And here are the 
great Arra's hangings after nineteen of his cartoons, 
which are expoſed to view at the feaſt of Corpus 
Chriſti. The ſubjects are, 1, the birth of our ſa- 
vior; one of the ſhepherds is playing on a bagpipe: 
2, the preſentation in the temple : 3, the Magi 
adoring Chriſt: 4, the maſſacre of the innocents, in 


three diviſions, on three ſeveral pieces of tapeſtry: 


Je 


* The pope's two palaces, cal- 
led the Vatican and Monte Ca- 
vallo, deſerve to be mentioned 
before all the others; the firſt, 
for its extent and magnificence z 
the ſecond, becauſe the popes give 
it a preference to the other, from 
an opinion here that it ſtands in 
the moſt healthful air in the city, 
Pollnitz, ii. 24.---Adjoining to 


dt. Peter's church, on the north 


ide, is the ſpacious palace of the 
Vatican, in which are 12, 524 
rooms, or apartments; and the 


governor aſſured Mr. Keyſler, that 


L 3 


in this palace there are 11,246 
chambers, 22 courts, and 1200 
hearths or fire- places. Keyſler, ii. 
160. 


cers who have the care of the fur- 
niture, and ſhew you the apart - 


ments, tell you that there are 


above 12, 00 rooms in that pa- 
lace; and for your ſatisfaction 
they refer you to a model of the 
whole in wood: but whoever 
would take the pains to count 
them all would pay dear enough 
for his curioſity, Wright, p. 260. 


5, the. 


+ The Guardarobbe, the o. 
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5, the deſcent of our ſavior into the Limbrus Patrum : 


6, Chriſt and the two diſciples at Emmaus : 7, Chriſt 
appearing as a gardener : 8, the reſurrection, in which 


e confuſion of the ſoldiers 1s nobly expreſſed : 
9, the aſcenſion : 10, the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt. 

Tux ſeven next following are after the cartoons of 
Raphael at Hampton-Court. 11, The delivery of 
the keys to St. Peter : 12, the beautiful gate of the 


temple : 13, St. Paul preaching : 14, Annanias and 


Sapphira : 15, the wonderful draught of fiſhes : 
16, the ſacrifice to Paul and Barnabas: 17, Elymas 
the ſorcerer. 
Taz other two are, 18, the converſion of St. 
Paul: and, 19, the ſtoning of Stephen. 
Tux Library. The Vatican lifeary is the fineſt 
and greateſt in the world, being full of manuſcripts 
in- the -Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, Latin, and other 
languages. Pope Sixtus V. cauſed it to be built 
from Ga very foundation, and ſpared no coſt to en- 
rich it with the beſt books: but ſince his death it has 
been augmented by the Heidelburg library, and that 
of Chriſtina queen of Sweden. It is generally di- 
vided into two parts, the public and the private: 
the one is 300 feet long, and ſixty broad: the other 


conſiſts of two great rooms, into which the admit- 


tance is not fo eaſily obtained, becauſe of the very 
ſcarce manuſcripts that are contained there. 

Ix this library ſtands a wreathed pillar of oriental 
alabaſter, about ten feet high; and a ſarcophagus 


wherein is kept an aſbeſtos. Here are painted the 


chief works of Sixtus V. and the hiſtories of ſixteen 
councils: and to ſet in view the origin of 8 in 
ſeveral countries, there are painted on large pilaſters 
ranged among the middle of the library, thoſe per- 
ſons who were reputed to have been the inventors of 
letters in diſtant languages; Adam, Abraham, 
Moſes, Mercurius, Egyptius, Hercules, Cadmus, 
Cecrops, Pythagoras, and others, with the letters, 


which 
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which each of them are ſaid to have invented, writ- 
ten under their pictures. 

Tu ſhew ſtrangers a Terence and a Virgil 1400 
years old; the famous Vatican Greek teſtament, writ- 
ten in capitals, with the accents, goo years old. 
The Goſpel of St. Luke and St. John in Latin, written 
moſtly in capitals, 800 years old. Here are care- 
fully preſerved the book which our king Henry VIII. 
wrote againſt Luther on the ſeven ſacraments, with 
a dedication of it in two Latin verſes in his own 
hand-writing, to pope Leo X. ; and alſo a collec- 
tion of the * both in French and Engliſh, 
of that monarch to Anne Bullen; which they com- 
monly ſhew to all Engliſhmen who viſit this place +. 

CHAMBERs.---Among the chambers leading from 
the library is one of curious and beautiful antiqui- 
ties; particularly a fine head of Auguſtus, cut from 
an onyx; and another of Fauſtina. Two ſmall Pri- 
apus's, one in the form of a cock's head; the other 
plain nature, which has a hole bored through for a 
ſtring to hang it about the neck by way of charm, 
as was uſual with the ladies of the antients. | 

2. CAMERA della ſpoliatura. The cieling is paint- 
ed in freſco, the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, by Gi- 
rolamo Mutiano, who was a native of Breſcia in 
Lombardy, and worked at Rome with Taddeo Zuc- 
chero. Pope Gregory XIII. employed him ; and it 
was out of favour to him that his holineſs founded 


r 


* The manuſcript of Henry VIII. king of England, De ſeptem 
ſacramentis, is very neatly written, with this diſtich at the end: 
« Anglorum rex Henricus, Leo decime, mittit 
Hoc opus et fidei teſtem et amicitiz. Henricus.” 
4 Keyſler, ii. 173. Wright, p. 269. 
Mr. Addiſon concludes his obſervations on Rome with a letter 
of king Henry to Anne of Bullen, tranſcribed out of the famous 
manuſcript in the Vatican, which the biſhop of Saliſbury aſſures us 
is written with the king's own hand. Addiſon, p. 211. 
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the academy of St. Luke at Rome, which was con- 
firmed by a brief of pope Sixtus V. 1. 


3. SALa Regia, or royal hall, is painted by Zuc- 


caro, Salviati, Vaſari, and others. One piece by 
Voaſari is the pope condemning hereſy, with St. Pe- 
ter and St. Paul in the air, ſeveral other figures. 


There are other pictures of the ſame maſter, and 


icularly three that repreſent the circumſtances 


relating to the aſſaſſination of admiral Coligni in the 


maſſacre at Paris. ned 900 
4, 5. CaPELLa Siſtina and Paolina, which join 


* contain ſeveral paintings of Michael An- 
0 


| ; particularly at the upper end of the firſt, is 
Fis famous large picture of the laſt judgment; a 
rand and amazing piece. The cieling 1s by the 
25 hand, and is a noble work, with hiſtorical 


pieces of the Old Teſtament, interſperſed with the 


prophets and ſybils. The ſides of the chapel are 
painted by Peter Perugino, and the ſubjects are of 


the New Teſtament. The two pieces over the en- 


trance, of the aſcenſion, and angels deſtroying the 
ſeven mortal ſins, are by Matteo di Leccia: and in 
this chapel was ſung the Miſerere. 

Ix the Capella Paolina are two pieces by Michael 
AD the crucifixion of St. Peter, and the con- 
ion of St. Paul. The cieling by Zuccaro. 
6. SaLa Clementina is painted by Carolino di Bor- 
go S. Sepulchro, who has drawn himſelf and his 


wife in one part: and at one corner is painted a 


brazen harp, which is a great deception to the eye. 
7. Tur Capella Secreta is painted by Romanelli, 


_ 


t Though Mutiano underſtood hiſtorical painting, he was more 


fond of landſkips, and was more a maſter of them, He died in- 


1590, aged ſixty-two. By his will he left two houſes to St. Luke's 
academy; and ordered that, if his heirs died without ifſue, all his 
eſtate ſhould go to that academy, to build an hoſpital, for the benefit 
of ſuch young ſtudents as came to Rome and wanted relief, De Piles, 
p. 181. | 
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8. In the Sala di Predicatione is a piece of Moſes 
breaking the tables, by Mola. . 

9. In the Galaretta is a hiſtory of the pope and 
Charles V. by Romanelli. 

10. Ix the gallery called the Lodge, are thoſe ex 
cellent paintings known by the name of Raphael's 
Bible; or the hiſtory of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment painted in freſco: the whole deſigned by him- 
ſelf, but not all painted by him. The figure of 
God dividing the light from darkneſs is of moſt 


grand invention. Eve, in the creation, brought to 


Adam, is agreed to be of his hand: ſhe is a picture 
of beauty and innocence. Moſes found in the ruſhes 
is another by Raphael, in which the landſkips, as 
well as the figures, are very beautiful. The laſt 


ſupper is doubted to be of his hand; yet what is 
not has been charmingly executed by his ſcholars. 


11. THE apartments of Raphael. Sala di Con- 
ſtantino, the hall of Conſtantine, in which is painted 
the hiſtory of that emperor, by Julio Romano, but 
deſigned by Raphael: the ſubjects are, Conſtantine 
haranguing his army, and the croſs appearing in the 


air: his battle with Maxentius at the Pons Milvius, - 
a a moſt grand and amazing performance: his being 


baptized by pope Sylveſter : and his donation of 
Rome to the ſame pope ; which is made by the em- 


peror on his knees, to the pope ſitting, On the 


cicling is a beautiful perſpective, repreſenting a cru- 
cifix in a temple, and an idol fallen down before it, 
broken to pieces. And at a corner of this hall is an 
admirable figure of Juſtice, ſaid to be painted by 
Raphael's own hand. ; | 
12---16. BEYOND this are three other rooms, in 
which the principal paintings were both deſigned and 


executed by Raphael himſelf. In the firſt is Attila 


king of the Huns, on his march to ſack Rome. In 
the ſecond is Heliodorus dirven out of the temple 
of Jeruſalem. And in the third is Peter delivered 

out 


1 


} 
| 
| 
{ 
; 
| 


out of priſon by the angel, who is ſurrounded by a 


beautiful glory: St. Peter is aſleep. The whole ſeen 


as through an iron grate, and er perfectly na- 
tural: a ſoldier aſleep on each ſide of him: on one 
ſide of the piece is repreſented the angel leading St. 
Peter away; and on the other, one ſoldier ſeems to 


acquaint another of his eſcape, who is in the expreſ- 


fion of great furprize. | 

In another room, called the Corpus Domini, are 
the diſpute of the doctors concerning the ſacra- 
ment: the ſchool of Athens: mount Parnaſſus, with 
the Muſes : pope Gregory IX. and Juſtinian the 
emperor delivering the digeſts of the law. 

In another room is the Incendio del Bergo of St. 
Peter's; repreſenting a fire extinguiſhed by pope 
Leo IV. making the ſign of the croſs, and giving 
the benedictions. 

Tusk are all by Raphael; and moſt of them 


are bordered in chiaro oſcuro by Polidero of Cara- 


vaggio, in the duchy of Milan . In theſe admi- 
rable paintings there 1s no great gaiety or gaudineſs 
of coloring to allure the eye : but there are thin 
of much greater conſequence; the noble ſtyle of 
drawing, the grandeur of the ideas, the dignity of 
the characters, and the ſublimity of the expreſſion, 
raiſe ſuch ſentiments in the mind, as one would 
think the eye could hardly tranſmit to it: and as a 
certain ſign of ſuperior excellency, the more they 
are ſeen and conſidered, the greater is the pleaſure 
and the admiration. 

17. In the Capella di Vaſari is the battle of the 
angels. | | 

18. A room painted by Chigoli. 

19. Two deſigns of the adoration of the ſhep- 
herds, by Carlo Maratti : and a confeſſion, by Do- 
minichino. | 
of 8 . her 25, 5 by his ſervant at Meſ- 


r — — 1 


20. A 


20. A room all of Guido's painting: the transfi- 


guration; the aſcenſion ; ; ae the deſcent of the Holy 
Ghoſt. 
21. Tux Vatican gallery is painted with geogra- 
phical figures, by Paul Brill, and others, adorned 
with antique buſts, and baſſo-relievos. 

A ſmall chapel below is painted by Zuccaro ; and 


and another by Mantigno. 


In the apartments of Benedict XII. are Gene de- 
ſims of Dominichino : the freſco painting by Brill : 
and a model of the antient St. Pe ter's Search and 
chair. | 

BELVIDERE —Adjoinin to the e 18 the fa- 
mous garden called Belvi * or the Fair Proſpect. 
The ſituation is charming; and it ſeems to be rather 
three diſtinct gardens than one entire: however, it 
is beautifully ebe with orange: trees, ſhad 
walks, and cool fountains; but it is geg admire 
for ſome great curioſities *. In the court ſtand theſe 
beautiful ſtatues : | 

1. Tux Pythian Apollo, the head of which i is 
incomparably fine. 

2. TRE Laocoon, with his two ſons; the e of 
Ageſander, Polydorus, and Athenodorus, all Rho- 
dians, who, according to Pliny, joined together to 
— a group of Laocoon, his ſons with their va- 

of attitudes, and the twining ſerpents, out of 
— block of marble. The contours are much 
ſofter than thoſe of Bandinelli's in the gall at 
Florence; and the workmanſhip of this marble is 
judged to come the neareſt to fleſh of any other 
group or ſtatue in the world. The right arm of 
Laocoon was added by Michael Angelo, in gieſs or 
en as he would not preſume to ſupply the loſs 


W 
. 


WE 


* In the middle of this palace is a ſpacious ſquare, ſurrounded with 
orange trees and antique ſtatues, and therefore called Il Giardino 
delle ſtatue antiche. Keyſler, ii. 176, a 
In 
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in 2 marble one of his own work. It was found 
about the year 1306, in a garden near the remains 


of the baths of Titus, and is ſuppoſed to be the 


ſame original piece which ſtood in the palace of that 
emperor . On ſome occaſions the ancient ſtatuaries 
— 4 ſubjects from the poets, and this Laocoon 
is too well known an inſtance among many others 
that are to be met with in Rome. The fate of 
Laocoon, endeavouring to reſcue his. unhappy ſons, 
is deſcribed by Virgil in the ſecond ÆEneid, verſe 
216 4. In this group Laocoon is ſhewn in the greateſt 
agony, with his eyes lifted up to heaven ; and near 


him are his two ſons with the ſerpents twined about 


them, whom Virgil repreſents at ſome diſtance from 
Gor. father, and expiring when he came to their 
End: righy 1 
3. Ax rIxous, uſually called Admirandus, from its 
being the moſt beautifully proportioned of all the 
ſtatues of that name. The hands are broken off; and 
there is a piece of drapery over the left ſnoulder. 
4. Two ſarcophagi, with good relievos on them. 
5. In the middle of the court are two river gods, 
the Tiber and the Nile, with a porphyry baſon ſix 


yards in diameter. | 


6. Tux famous Torſo, a mutilated antique ſtatue, 
called the ſchool of Michael Angelo, as being what 
he ſtudied much after. It is ſaid to have been a 
Hercules reſting after his labors, and the work of 


Apollonius, the ſon of Neſtor, an Athenian. There 


are now left only the body and thighs: it is incloſed 


"I 1 EY . * . „ 


+ The Laocoon of the Vatican is really admirable, whether con- 
ſidered as an original, or as an antique copy. Keyller, ii. p. 177. 

t Laocobn was one of the ſons of Priam, and prieſt of Apollo 
Thymbræus. He diſſuaded the Trojans from taking in the wooden 
horſe, and ran his javelin into it, which had like to have diſcovered 
the Greeks within; but Minerva is ſaid to have been angry with him 
for it, and to have cauſed two ſerpents that came out of the ſea to 
Kill him and his two ſons. | n 
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with iron-work, and was dug up in the Campo de 


Fiori. a 6. 
7. Tux emperor Commodus, in the figure of an 
Hercules: it is but ſhews a plain difference 


between the Greek and Roman taſte of ſculprure. 
8. Venvs and 1 | « | * r 
Another Venus ing out of a bath; but 
eſther of them in the beſt taſk 
10. In a portico, coming out of the court, is a 
dying Cleqpatra *, eſteemed the fineſt of the ſubject. 
V. Tur Caſtle of St. Angelo. The Vatican joins 
by a covered gallery to the Caſtle of St. Angelo, 
which is the citadel of Rome, and a place of con- 
finement for priſoners of ſtate. In it 1s the arſenal, 
| which is in a very bad condition. The caſtle itſelf is 
regularly built, with five ſtrong baſtions, and is as 
noble a ſtructure as any in Rome for ſtrength and 
antiquity. Z 
Ir is near the Zlian Bridge, which is handſomely - 
built of ſtone, and ornamented with ſeveral curious 
ſtatues of angels f. | | 
Wr are told, that St. Gregory the Great, being 
on this bridge when the plague violently raged at 
Rome, and meditating on ſo dreadful a calamity, 
caſt up his eyes to the caſtle, (then called Moles 
Adriani, where that emperor was interred) and 
faw an angel ſheathing his ſword, as a teſti- 


© 


lt is admirable, much in the jg and executed by the moſt emi- 
fame attitude as that in the Villa || nent hands of that age. The 
de Medicis ; but this of the Bel- J firſt angel on the right is the 
yidere ſeems much better and more ¶ work of Antonio Raggi ; the ſe- 
delicate than the other, the head || cond by Fancelli ; he third by 
of which is modern. Wright, Lucenti; the fourth by Ferrata ; 
p. 268. a the fifth by Dimenico Guidi; the 
F Pope Clement IX. not only |{ fixth by Giorgetti, eſteemed the 
employed Bernini in enlarging the |{ beſt of all the ten; the ſeventh 
avenue to this bridge, but adorned || by Bernini himſelf ; the eighth 
it with ten ſtatues of ſo many an- and ninth by Paolo Naldini; and 
gels, done from the deſigns of | the" tenth by Morelli, Keyſler, ii. 
that celebrated artiſt. They are p. 183. 

all larger than human figures, I 


| | monial 
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_— that the lague ſhould ceaſe, which ſoon came 
paſs; and from f urpriſing miracle it was 
call Caſtello St. 41 in memory of which 
tranſaction they have placed the image of an angel 
on the of the caſtle, where the angel is ſuppoſed 
5 have Ale Is 17 W about twelve 
high, and done ontelupo. 
Tuts caſtle was formerly the 88 of the 
Roman emperors, and the large round tower in the 
center of this edifice was formerly adorned with 
many marble pillars and ſtatues ; but moſt of them 
were deſtroyed by the Romans themſelves when the 
city was aſſaulted: by the Goths, as may be read at 
large in Procopius and Baronius. 
xBan VIII. cauſed it to be fortified in the 
modern way; and the garriſon conſiſts of 200 ſol- 
diers. The governor is a "appointed by by the pope, and 
zs generally a prelate, whoſe falary is 300 crowns a 
month. Here is a cannon called the queen of 
Sweden, which carries a ball of ſeventy-five pounds 
weight. 
Tar Palace of Monte Cavallo. This apal pa- 
lace ſtands on what was formerly called Mons Qui- 
rinalis ®; and has changed its name to Monte Ca- 
vallo, from the two great horſes of white marble 
which front one of the entrances into the palace. 
Two men are repreſented leading theſe horſes. Con- 
ſtantine the Great is ſaid to have brought them out of 
Greece, and to have placed them in his baths on the 
Quirinal mount. They were erected in the great 
area by Fontana, in the time of Sixtus V. = the 
figures in both have been ſuppoſed to repreſent 
Alexander and Bucephalus. Under one of N is 
written opus PHIDLE ; under the other opus PR ax- 


— 


3 


3 


* This was fo called either from the temple of f Quicinus another 
name of Romulus, or more probably from * Curetes, a people that 
removed hither with Tatius from Cures, a Sabine city. Kenn. anti. p. 31. 
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;TEL1S 3, which muſt be an. egregious anachroniſ 


as Phidias lived 150, and Praxiteles 
fore Alexander +. Though it ſeems they 
1 the workmanſhip is not eſteemed by 


tique, 


fifty years be- 
are an- 


judges 4. | | 
: ay VIII. began this palace, and ſeveral of 
the ſucceeding popes have carried it on, where they 
generally reſide, as it is eſteemed the beſt air in 

ome. This building forms a long ſquare, with a 


great court in the middle, 


500 ' paces in length. 


encompaſſed with piazzas 
The two croſs buildi 


Plazzas 


are higher than thoſe on the ſides; and that at the 
farther end forms the main body of the edifice, 
which is more ſpacious than magnificent; and yet 


none of the apartments are good for much, except 
that of the pope, who indeed is well lodged. The 


furniture is not rich; nor are the paintings ſo-fine 
as thoſe in the Vatican; but from hence there is 
one of the moſt agreeable proſpects that can be over 
almoſt all the city, and very far into the'country, 

Ovrx the great door of the palace is a balcony 
ſupported by two Ionic pillars, from whence the 


+ Phidias ninety, according to 
Pliny, lib. xxxiv. c. 83; and Praxi- 
teles about forty. The horſes are 
very large, and indeed of a great 
and noble ſtyle ; but one of them, 
upon an attentive view, ſeems 
conſiderably better than the other, 
and has a good deal more ſpirit. 
The attitude is much the ſame in 
each, only one, as it were, re- 
verſed from the other, as a print 
from the plate. Wright, p. 274. 

They are valuable remains 
of Roman grandeur : however, 
ſeveral judges, who are not blind- 
ed by too great a regard for an- 
tiquity, find diſproportions in the 
horſe's limbs, and eſpecially in 
the length of the neck. Keyſler, 
1. 1$7.---Had it been Bucepha- 

lus, he ſhould have a large bond 


like an ox. 


Phidias flouriſhed in 
the 84th olympiad, in the time 
of Pericles, and 442 years before 
Chriſt, Praxiteles flouriſhed in 
the 104th olympiad, 362 years 
before Chriſt. Alexander the 
Great flouriſhed in the '11:th 


olympiad. Howel's gen. hiſt, vol. 


i. p. 244.(L The ſtatues that moſt 
reſembled Alexander were thoſe 
of Lyſippus, by whom alone this 
rince would fuffer his image to 
e made. Many of his ſcholars 
endeavoured to copy after it, but 
none of them ever came up to 
Lyſippus,. who expreſſed. the in- 
clination of his head a little on 
one fide towards his left ſhoulder, 
and his melting eye, with incom- 
parable exactneſs. Plutarch in 


Alex. 
pope 


bleſſes the people on ſome ſolemn occaſions. 
Here are two ſtatues of St. Peter and St. Paul, by 
Maderno and 3 z alſo . fine _ — of 
the Virgin Mary, by Pompeo Ferrucci e 
Ea ſide of a turret, is a Madonna and Ghrift 
in moſaic, done after a hue by Carlo Mararri : 


and on the wall of the * 


in freſco of C * * a 
by le ti of Forli, who is ſaid to have 1 — 
i firſt inventor, or great improver, of the way of 


ſhortening figures for cielings. 
In a hal as, you land from one branch of the 


ſtaircaſe, are ſeyeral large cartoons, deſigned for the 
moſaic of St. Peter's, by Carlo Maratti, Andrea 
Sacchi *, Pietro da Cortona, Ciro Ferri, and others. 
Here is a capital piece painted by Guercino, being 
one of thoſe which were taken out of St. Peter's 
church. It is the interment of St. Petronella, Chriſt 
in the clouds reſcuing her. The figure of her there 


is much .admured, as is the coloring of the whole 


JS 
In the a ents which go off from the other 


branch of the ſtaircaſe are ſeveral excellent paintings, 
by Giovanno Lanfranco and other maſters. 
Tuxxx is a little chapel, the cupola of which is 


= painted in freſco by Guido, who alſo painted the 


annunciation at the altar in oil. 
I x one of the prom is a Madonna, Chriſt and 


St. John, little Ii 12 Raphael; a fine nativity, by 
Maratti ; Joſeph 4d brethren, by Pier Franceſco 


» He was born at Rome in jj He was alſo'an excellent architect, 
1601, and raiſed himſelf to great ¶ and died much lamented in 1661. 
perfection in hiſtorical compoſi- „p. 369. 


tions. He was the beſt coloriſt e was born in 1628 at 


of all the Roman ſchool : but his 3 and died in 1690. He 
works are not numerous, becauſe ¶ was bred under Peter Cortona, 
he ſaid he never did any thing If and finiſhed thoſe pictures which 
but what he propoſed ſhould be if his maſter left imperfe& at his 


"ſeen by Raphael and Hannibal, I death. Fbid, p. 395. 
Mola; 
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Mola; and à battle, by Bo 


freſco. 


velled our of their own Dm where gard is 
not in the utmoſt perfection. The large g a8 
out in a good taſte, but is not n 
deſerves. It is ſurrounded with high trees of cypreſs 
and laurel, with ſome hedges of myrtle. A delight - 
ful laurel grove leads from hence into the lower 
garden, here are very eurious waterworks, one of 
which plays an organ, another imitates the notes of 
a cuckoo, and ſome the und of trumpets and 
kettle-drums.' 5 25 N 

At ohe” le 6 e large en the pop his 
lately built de moſt be lrg + gue 7 pope ha par- 
ticular retirement, and has furniſhed them after the 


Engliſh taſte, even to the hearth" bruſh} arfd bel- 
lows, which are Engliſh commodities; and his hol:- 
neſs has given it the name of The Coffee-houle.” 


PiLLARS. -The columns, or pillars, were none of | 


the meaneſt beauties of ancient Rome, and they 
were at laſt converted to the ſame delign as the ar- 
ches, for the | honorable memorial of ſome” noble 


victory or exploit; after they had been a long time 


in uſe for the chief ornaments of the ſepulchres of 
eat men; as may be gathered from Homer's Iliad 


VI. where Juno, when ſhe is telling the death 5 
Sarpedon, and ſpeaking at laſt of carrying him 


his own country, has theſe words 


4 Give the bold chief a —— fate in fight; Nen 
And when th'aſcending ſoul has wing'd her flight, 
Let Sleep and Death convey, by thy command, 
The breathleſs body © to | has native lags. 


op aug AI os on road » 3 = * — yr W 
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| enn e 
whoſe ſtyle he acquired. He 16990 great eſteem for abundance of 
his fine performongey: in Rome, where he died in * Freſnoys 


1: | D 
„ 


Sanin They gardens belonging to | this palace 
are much admired by the Italians, who never tra- 


— — rect bein > 
-. 
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His friends and peo . his future 
A marble tomb and pyramid ſhall rai 
And laſting honours to his aſhes give; FD. 
His fame, tis all the dead can have, ſhall live.” ' 
| Pope's Homer, vol. iv. b. xvi. v. 549886. 


18 pillars of the. emperors Trajan and Anto- 
ninus — been A e e e for their great 
beauty and curious work; therefore cy deſerve a 
= deſcription : | E b: 

_Txajan's Pillar. hie column is of Grecian: 
workmanſhip, yet of the Tuſcan order. The breadth 
of it is twelve feet at the lower end, and ten and 
à half at the upper end. The pedeſtal is twenty- 
one feet. Fhe whole breadttr of the | ark is of one 
entire ſtone, and conſiſts of twenty-four in number 
to the height, which. is 120 feet from the pedeſtal. 
The ſtaircaſe leading, to the top is. hollowed out of 
the ſold ſtone, and the ſteps 15 186; but it is very 
light by means of forty-four apertures or windows 
properly diſpoſed *. "The e of the pedeſtal is 
cleared. quite round, and is — et feet below the 
ſurface of the ſtreet > Which ſhews how. much. the 
earth has gained in this part of Rome. 
IT very much reſembles the Monument in Lon- 


don, but with this difference, that it is all of marble, - 


or at leaſt incruſted with it; and on the outſide are 
carved the heroic exploits of the emperor Trajan, 
in whoſe reign the Roman empire arrived to its 
utmoſt extent. 


ITX daſſo-relievos are. carried round the pillar, 


and form twenty-three ſpiral circumvolutions from 
the bottom to the top; the ſubject of which is the 
expedition of Trajan againſt Deſebalus, king of the 
Dacians and they contain near 2300 figures, but 


1 


— —— 


——— 22 ee ee 


This pillar was ſet up © in the middle of Trajan's Forum, being 
of twenty-four great ſtones of- marble; but ſo ctriouſly ce- 


mented, ts to ſeem one entire natural ſtone, The height was 144 


feet, according to Eutropius, lib. viii. Kennett, p. 53. 


Ly 
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with ſo little regard to perſpective, that thoſe in the 
rear of a corps appear as large and as full in view 
as thoſe in the front 8 
Ong may ſee all over it the ſeveral figures of 
forts, bulwarks, bridges, ſhips ;. all manner of arms, 
as ſhields, helmets, targets, ſwords, ſpears, daggers, 
belts ; together with the ſeveral officers and employ- 1 
ments of the ſoldiers, ſome digging trenches, or I 
meaſuring out a place for the tents, and others 12 
making a triumphal proceſſion. Bur the nobleſt or- TY 
nament of this pillar was the ſtatue of Trajan on the 1 
top, twenty feet high, in a military dreſs, with a LE 
ſceptre in his left hand, and in his right a hollow #1 
| 2 gold, in which his own aſhes were repo- 14 
ited after his death; but this has been obliged th Y: 

give place to a braſs gilt ſtatue of St. Peter, to whom v3 
this pillar was dedicated by Sixtus VF. TY 
AnToONINE's Pillar. The column of Antoninus "$I 
was raiſed in imitation of that of Trajan, and the 
eſtal is above the ſtreet. The plinth of its baſe 
is twenty-eight feet, its height 145 feet, the number 
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| * .--- Victura feretur —- 
Gloria Trajani : non tam quod, Tigride victo, 
Noſtra triumphati fuerint provincia Parthi, 
Alta quod invectus ſtratis Capitolia Dacisz i . 
Quam patriæ quod mitis erat. Claud. 4. Conſ. Hon. 
„ Thy Kerl, Trajan, ſhall for ever live bt 
Not that thy arms the Tigris mourn'd, o'ercome, 
And tributary Parthia bow'd to Rome; 
Not that the Capitol receiv'd thy train, | 
With ſhouts of triumph for the Daci ſlain; ee, 
But for thy mildneſs to thy country ſnewn. Addiſon. 
+ There could not have been a more magnificent deſign than that 
of Trajan's pillar. Where could an emperor's aſhes have been ſo 
nobly lodged as in the midſt of his — and on the top of ſo 
exalted a monument, with the greateſt of his actions underneath him? 
Or, as ſome will have it, his ſtatue was on the top, his urn at the 
foundation, and his battles in the midſt, Addiſon, p. 206.---Eutropius 
ſays, that Trajan's bones were put in a golden urn, which was depo- 
ſited under a column of 144 feet in height, ſtanding in the Forum, 
which he built. Hiſt. Rom. I. viii. | OY 
M 2 
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"of ps the aſcent 190, and the windows in the 
fides fifty- ſix. The ſculpture” and ornaments were 
of the ſame kind as thoſe of TI but the relievo 
not equal to it; yet the figure of Jupiter Pluvius 4, 
in this of 1 is much admired for the ſub- 
N its expreſſion. On the top ſtood a naked 
coloſſal figure of the emperor, as appears from ſome 
of his coins ; but this has been ſupplanted by the 
ſtatue of St. Pau. , 13, "4. 
Tuts laſt- mentioned pillar contains the acts of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; but by one of the in- 
5 it appears to be dedicated to his father- 
in-law Antoninus Pius. However, Claudian takes 
notice of it in his De ſexto Conſ. Hon. thus tranſlated 
by Mr. Addiſon: 1 15 | 
. 80 mild Aurelius to the | i | 
The grateful yows that in {pe made, 
When Latium from unnumber'd-foes was freed. 
Nor did he then by his own force ſucceedl; 
But with deſcending ſhow'rs/of brimſtone fir d, 
The wild barbarian in the ſtorm expir d. 
Achs. -Theſe were public buildings, deſigned 
for the reward and encouragement of noble enter- 
prizes, erected generally to the honor of ſuch emi- 
nent perſons as either had won a victory of extraor- 
dinary „ cam abroad, or had reſcued the com- 
monwealth from any conſiderable danger at home. 
At firſt they were plain and rude ſtructures, remark- 
able neither for beauty or ſtate; but, in latter times, 
no expence was thought too great in rendering them 
in the higheſt manner ſplendid and magnificent. 
1 * t The moſt remarkable — an old author may be ſuppoſed to 
in Antonine's Pillar is the figure be forged. Addiſon, P: 206.--- 
of Jupiter Pluvius, ſending down The noble figure of the Jupiter 
rain on the fainting army of Pluvius is perfectly well preſerved, 
Mareus Aurelius, and thunder- and the ſublimity of, idea in that 
bolts on his enemies; which is figure cannot be too much ad- 
the greateſt confirmation poſſible j4 mired, It is to be ſeen in Bar- 
.of. = ſtory of the chriſtian le- I toli's edition of this pillar, p. 15. 
ion, and will be a ſtanding evi- |} Wright, p. 3177. 
4 nce for it, when any paſſage in | 
OY | . | 4 
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At this time was more uſual than to have 
— actions Of the heroes they ſtood to honor 
expreſſed, or the whole proceſſion of: We ; 

criumph elegantly ſculptured on the ſides. 

TE — bull by Romulus were only * brick. 
and that of Camillus of plain ſquare ſtone; — thoſe 
of Cæſar, Druſus, Titus, Trajan, Gordian, and — 

were all entirely. of marble. 
As to their figure, they were at firſt 3 
whence probably they took their names. Afterwards 1 
they were built four-{quare, with a ſpacious archet - 
. —- m 
va part o mi e hun 1 
winged images, repreſenting Victo Der — | | 
in their hands, which, when they were let down, they 
put upon the heads of the conquerors, as they paſſed 
under in triumph. The principal triump | arches, 
which now remain, are thoſe: of Titus, —— 1 
verus, and Conſtantine, the laſt ob: which 1 * the moſt | 3 
magnificent and beſt preſerved. een 1 
Trrus's Arch. In the way over the Gnus Vac- 1 
cinus to the Capitol ſtands the triumphal arch of | 
Titus, which is a ſingle arch in good condition, and I 
has a Latin inſcription, importing, that * the ſenate 3 
= people of Rome erected this arch to the Fi 
. of Veſpaſian.” It was erected to cele- 

uy his triumph over the Jews, after he had de- 
ſtroyed Jeruſalem. Within the paſſage are three 
baſſo-rehievos, one over head, and one on each ſide; 
where are repreſented the river Jordan, the golden 
candleſtick, and table of nne which were 
in the temple of Jeruſalem. 

Axen of Severus. This ſtands near the back of 
the Capitol in the Campus Vaccinus, and conſiſts of 
thane arches. of Grecian marble;; * has ſuſtained Oo 


* th < 
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great damage, ſtill affords ſatisfaction to à cu 
= 2 has ſome Latin inſcriptions on 
he's two fronts, which ſnew, that . this monument 
was erected by the ſenate and Leger of Rome, to 
the moſt excellent emperors > porn Severus' and 
1 5 —_ of the refſto- 
ration e ſafety of the ate, and the grandize- 
ment of the n empire, by their virrue and 
valor. Nees 

 Consranming' 5 Arch. The triumphal * of 
Coriſtantine the Great ſtands in the Via Appia, at 
the junction of the Celian and Palatine mounts. 

Ua the main arch are two Latin inſcriptions; that 
on one ſide ſignifies, To the deliverer of the city; 
and that on the other ſide, To the author of the 
public — On both ſides the architrave is 
2 Latin inſcription, importing, that * the ſenate and 
2 of Rome dedicated this RE arch to the 


ror Conſtantine, becauſe through a divine im- 


= e, with a greatneſs of mind, and by force of 
arms, he delivered the commonwealth at once from 
the tyrant and all his faction.“ res 

Tims arch is well kept up, though the arthicechure 
of it is very indifferent. There was once on the 
top of this arch a triumphal chariot, drawn by eight 
horſes of gilt metal, taken from the arch of pee 
which was carried off by the plundering Goths. 
admirable long baſſo-relievo, » which was entire, — 
repreſented Trajan's victory over the Dacians, was 
cut into four parts, to adorn this of Conſtantine. 
Two of them are F on the outſide, and the 
other two are within the middle arch. 
RrMAREKS. Among remains of old Rome, 
the grandeur of the commonwealth ſhews itſelf 
. chiefly in works that were either neceſſary or con- 


venient, ſuch as temples, highways, — walls, 


and bridges of the city. On the contrary, the mag- 
Eee of Rome, under the — „Was _— 
T3, | for 
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for oſtentation or luxury than any real uſefulneſs or 


neceſſity, as in baths, amphitheatres, circus'a, obe. 


liſks, triumphant pillars, arches, and mauſoleums; 
for what they added. to the aqueducts was rather to 
ſupply their baths and naumachias, and to embelliſh 
the city with fountains, than out of any real neceſ- 
ſity there was for them. 
As to the extent of the whole city, the greateſt 

we meet with in hiſtory was in the reign of Valerian, 


* * 
* 

: . 
_ „ + #&# 4s 


who enlarged the as to. fur- 
round the ſpace 


to ſuch a degree 
of fifty miles ; and the number 
of inhabitants in its flouriſhing 
at four millions : but at 


ſtate was computed 
preſent the compals'.of 


the city is not above thirteen miles || 3 and the'num- 
ber of inhabitants are ſaid not to exceed 120,000'F. 


RomvLvs divided his little city 


and Servius Tullius added a fourth; which diviſion 
continued *till the time of Auguſtus. It was he firſt 
1 the fourteen regions or wards; an account 
of which, with the number of ſtreets, temples, baths, 


Theſe ſeveral remains have 
been ſo copiouſly deſcribed by 
abundance of e n. ang other 
writers, icular oſe con- 
cerned in che — — of 
Grævius, that it is very difficult 
to make any new diſcoveries on 
fo beaten a ſubject. There is, 
however, ſo much to be obſerved 
in fe ſpacious a field of antiqui- 
ties, that it is almoſt impoſſible 
to ſurvey them without taking 
new hints, and raiſing different 
reflections, according as a man's 
natural turn of thoughts, or the 
courſe of his ſtudies, direct him. 
Addiſon, p. 176. 

+ Vopilt. in Aureliano. 

48 * de magnitud. Rom. 
7 


ricii Roma. C. 2+. Ac- 


cording to Pliny, I. iii. c. 5. the 
$ in Veſpaſian's time were 


M 4 


city 


en 
13,200 paces in circutnferetice ; 
relian's time, magnifies them to 
50,000, ---To walk round Rome, 
as it /is at preſent, the circuit o 
the city, including all the 2 


ings and an; = 


gles of the walls, 
—_ moſt bu 
a 


ta 
t four hours, be 
Keyſler, ii. 3. hy Rs: 
F It appears from Ciacconius's 
life of Gregory XI. that in £376 
all the ſouls in Rome amount 
only to 33, ooo; under Leo, ac- 
cording to Paulus Jovius, they 
were increaſed/to 83, ooo; in the 
tumultuous times of Clement VI. 
they ſank again ſo low as 32,000 
but in 2709 the number of births 
at Rome were 3662, and the whole 
number of inhabitants amounted 
to 138, 568. * 
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into three tribes, 
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and other r * gene ee 


tium. XI. Circus Maximus. XII. Piſcina Publica. 
XII. Aventinus. XIV. Tranſtiberina. 


as follo /: 
Roto I. Porta Capena. II. Cœlimontium. III. 


| Ifis and Serapis. IV. Via Sacra, or Templum Pacis. 
V. Eſquilina. VI. Acta Semita. VII. Via Lata. VIII. 


Forum Romanum. IX. Circus Flaminius. X. Pala- 


Fust fourteen: regions contained the — of 


238,459 feet; in which were contained 204 ſtreets, 
niniety- one temples, nineteen luci, eighty ædes, fif. 


teen public baths, 754. private baths, ten curiæ, ten 
haſilicæ, four circi, nine fora, one ſhambles, five 
theatres, one amphitheatre, one coloſſus, eight co- 


lumns, twenty- three porticos, ſixteen arches, 327 


mills,” 312 barns, and 2077 houſes. 


As to the gates, Romulus ailt only three or. — 


but as buildings were enlarged the gates were mul - 
tiplied; _ that Pliny tells us, there were thirty- four 
in his ti The moſt remarkable were, Porta Flu- 
mentana, 10 called, becauſe it ſtood near the river; 
Porta Flaminia, how the Flaminian way began; 


Porta Carmentalis, built by Romulus, and ſo called 


from Carmenta' the propheteſs, mother of Evander ; 
Porta Nzvia, which Varro derives a nemoribus, from 
the woods. which formerly ſtood near it; Porta Sa- 
liana, derivin name from the ſalt which the Sa- 
bines uſed to bez; in at that gate from the ſea, to 


ſupply the city; Porta N called ſo from Ca- 


to which it led. 


Tur Tiber was paſſed over by eight bridges, the : 


names of which are thus ſet down by Marlian ; Mil- 
vius, Elius, Vaticanus, Janiculenſis, Ceſtius, Fa- 
bricius, Palatinus, and Sublicius. 

\Movptrn Rome is alſo divided into fourwen Rioni, 
or wards. Rione di Borgo, in which are St. Peter's 
church, the Vatican palace, the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
the mint, the inquiſition, the Ceſi and Barberini 

gardens, 
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gardens, and four churches. II. Rione di Traſte- 
vere, which contains the new cuſtom-houſe, two 
palaces, three villas, nine churches, and one hoſpi- 
tal. III. Rione di Ripa, where are twenty-two 
churches, two palaces, three villas, and ſome antique 
buildings. IV. Rione di S. Angelo, in which are 
two palaces, one church, and the jews- quarter. V. 
Rione della Regola, where are four churches, three 
palaces, the great hoſpital, and the charitable corpo- 


ration, or Il ſacro monte della Pieta. VI. Rione de | 


Parione ; in this quarter are four churches, five pa- 
laces, three piazzas, and Paſquin's ſtatue. © VII. Ri- 
one di Ponte, where are ſix churches, four palaces, 
the German college, and the bank, called Bancho 


del Spirito. VIII. Rione di Trevi, which contains 


ſix churches, eight palaces, the French academy of 
painting, Nerva's Frum, and the temple of Mi- 
nerva. IX. Rione di Colonna, in which are four 
_ churches, two palaces, and ſome antiques. X. Ri- 
one di Campo Marzo, where are ſeven churches, two 


palaces, four villas, and three piazzas. XI. Rione 


laces, and La Sapienza, or the univerſity. XII. 
one della Pigna, where are four churches, two 
laces, and one college. XIII. Rione di Campi- 
doglio, where are, ten churches, the Capitol, V 
Farneſe, and antiques. XIV. Rione di Monti, in 
which are twenty-nine churches, three palaces, fix 
villas, Trajan's pillar, and the Ghifi gardens. + 
IT is,very probable, both from the preſent ruins 
and paſſages of ancient writers, that in moſt places 
the walls of the modern city were the limits of the 
ancient, and that the entire circumference of both 
was nearly equal: but there is a yn difference in 
the number-of buildings on the ſame ground-plot ; 
for the plan of modern Rome- plainly ſhews that one 


di S. Euſtachio, which has three churches, two Wo 
Pa- 


half of it is not built upon, and that thoſe places 


on which the moſt ſplendid and magnificent ſtruc- 
. | ; tures 
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Wr may conclude this ſubject with the following 
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s anciently ſtood are now turned to gardens, 


fields, meadows, vineyards, and even waſte ground“. 


Wuar high ideas Petrarch entertained of the 
ar of ancient Rome ap from the fol- 
ing beautiful lines of that ce ed poet: | 
— ner enis Bid 8 z 
Temuta in pace e triomfante in guerra, | 
Fu l perch'altro che il loco hor non ſi vede ; 
la che Roma fu giace, 8 atterra. \ 
cui Pherba copre e calca il piede 
ur moli ad ciele vicine, et hor ſon terra: 
Roma che'l mondo vinſe, al tempo cede, 
C Che i piani inalza, e che l'altezza atterra. 
Roma in Roma non e! Vulcano e Marte 
Lua grandezza di Roma a Roma han tolta x 
Struggendo Fopre e di natura e di arte 
Vollo ſoſſopra il mondo e'n polve e volta. 
E fra queſte ruine a terra ſparte, | 
; In ſe ſteſſa cadea morta e ſepolta. > 
Tus following is a new tranſlation of the above : 
« The ancient ſeat of empire here we trace. 
In war victorious, dreaded ev'n in peace. 
Alas ! this ſite is all that now we know, 
And what was Rome her ruins only ſhow. 
' Thoſe lofty ſtructures, which to heav'n aſpir'd, 
Are levell'd with the earth, no more admir d: 
The glory of the world rude time devours, | 
Which humble plains exalts, and throws down mighty tow'rs. 
Rome is no more! deſtroy'd by fire and ſword, DES 
Her grandeur in her aſhes is deplor'd: 
In ſcatter'd fragments lie, in ev'ry part, 
The nobleſt works of nature and of art, 
The glorious ruins her ſepulchre frame; LING 
A monument of her extinguiſh'd fame.” | 


* 


ingenious epigram of Janus Vitalis, another Italian 


Poet . - , | 4 5 oy 
| id Romam in media gourn novus advena Roma, 
2 Et Roma in Roma nil reperis media? 
| Aſpice murorum moles, preruptaque ſaxa, 
Obrutaque horrenti vaſta theatra ſitu, 


„ 1 


It is generally obſerved, that modern Rome ſtands higher than 
the ancient; ſome have computed it about fourteen or fifteen feet, 


taking one place with another, The reaſon given for it is, that the 
_ preſent city ſtands upon the ruins of the former, Addiſon, p. 175. 


+ There is a poor tranſlation of the ſame lines in Keyſler, vol. ii. p. 7. 
|  *Hzc 
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Mee ſunt Roma? viden' velut ipfa cadavera tantzs _ 

I Urbis adhuc ſpirent imperioſa minas ? 

._- *-- Vieit ut hzc mundum, niſa eſt ſe vincere: vicit, 

1411 beer Pr id in orbe foret. * 
a e victa in Roma victrix Roma illa ſepulta eſt, 
73 Hs eadem victrix victaque Roma fuit. 

Albula Romani reſtat nunc any index, 

Qui quoque nunc rapidis fertur in æquor aquis. 

| Dice Uns quid poſſit fortuna; immota —— "7 
Et quæ perpetuo ſunt agitata, manent “. 


£5 K 1 


— — 


2 — 


conſult Plutarch in the life of Romulus. Livy, lib. i. Roſinus's anti- 
quities. Polybius, lib. i. Florus, lib. i. c. 3,7. Kennett's antiquities, 

2. St. Eyremont's reflections on the genius of the Roman people. 
Madrian's diſcourſes on Livy, lib. ii. c. 12. Paruta's diſcourſes, p. 59. 
----Yet this once glorious city was the native country of the Pruti, 
Publicolz, Carnilli, Coſſi, Papirii, Cincinnati, Curii, Fabricii, Decii, 
Fabii, Scipiones, Catones, Marcelli, Metelli, Luculli, Craſſi, Pom-- 
peys, and Cæſars. Blainville, ii. 323. x WO 45. 


* * 
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UR travellers ſet out from Rome for Naples 
F on the 25th of March, 1753, intending to 
return to Rome, and finiſh their inquiry into its 
other curioſities +. From the gate of St. John La- 
teran they paſſed over the Campagna di Roma for 
about twelve miles, and arrived at a place called 
St. Marino, which town belongs to the prince Co- 


- 


— 


+ The gates of Rome are never ſhut; ſo that at any bur, by day 
2 traveller may come in, or go out of, the city without 
any ty. Keyſler, V. II. P · 326. 


lonna, 


10 Thoſe who would be 5 informed about ancient Rome may ? 
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lonna, who has a handſome: palace or: caſtle here. 


In the great church is a famous piece painted by 
Guercino: it is the flaying of St. — and 
is eſteemed one of the fineſt colored pictures in the 


world neareſt to fleſh and blood. The ſame night 


they came to Velletri, which is three poſts or ſtages 


ſant, and the road leads through ſeveral fine woods, 


EDR 


from Rome. This part of the country is very plea- 


which abound with game. | 


_VELLETRI.---This, town was anciently called Bel- 
letri, and was then celebrated for the excellency of 
its wine ! ; but at preſent the caſe is very different. 
It is pleaſantly ſituated on an eminence, and the in- 
habitants ſay that Auguſtus Cæſar was born here: 
it is certain that the family of this emperor was of 


Velletri, and that he himſelf was educated in its 


neighbourhood f. 


2. * 4 


Tx only palace now in Velletri is that which for- 


merly belonged to the family of Ginetti, and was 


built by a cardinal of that name, from a deſign of 


. Lunghy, a famous architect: but it now belongs to 


prince Lancellotti. The great ſtaircaſe is built with 


white marble, and is ſo magnificent and well con- 


trived, that it is reputed the fineſt in all Italy. In 
the apartments are a grand collection of fine ſtatues, 
buſtos, . baſio-relievos, and paintings. The gardens 
are extremely well laid out, and afford a beautiful 
I market- place is very ſpacious, in the middle 
of which is the ſtatue of Urban VIII. in bronze, 
executed by Bernini. This pope was of the Bar- 


barini family, and is repreſented in the pontifical habit 

pronouncing the benediction. It ſtands on a marble 
pedeſtal, and was erected in 1637. 
VxLLITRI is an epiſcopal ſee, and has ſeveral fine 

fountains, which bear the marks of great antiquity. 


* 


— 


* Pliny, I. xiv. c. 6. I dio Caſſius, I. ly. 
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Ir was on the eminencies in the neighbourhos 
of Velletri that the combined army of Spaniards an 


Neapolitans poſted themſelves in an advantageous 


camp in May, 1744 ; and the Auſtrian army ſeized 
upon the riſing Nr oppoſite to the confederate 
camp. His Sicilian majeſty, the duke of Modena, 
and count de Gages, were at the head of the com- 
bined army; and the Auſtrians were commanded by 
Prince Lobkowitz . They frequently cannonaded 
each other, and the Auſtrians cut off the communi- 
cation of the confederate troops with their water; 
but the patience of his Sicilian majeſty overcame this 
fatal obſtacle, an engineer having diſcovered in the 
very camp a fpring, which revived their ſpirits,” and 


for which the king rewarded the diſcoverer with 3000 


ducats. At laſt, prince Lobkowitz reſolved to attack 
the confederates in their camp, and ſurpriſe the town 
of Velletri, where their head-quarters were. Night 
being come, on the roth of Auguſt, the Auſtrian 

neral divided his army into three bodies, with 
which he intended to ſurround Velletri, and carry off 
his Sicilian majeſty and the duke of Modena. Count 
Brown and general Lynden advanced privately to 


Velletri, to execute theſe orders + They marched 


ſoftly by the vineyards, ' advancing round the moun- 
tains towards the ſea, croſſing the ancient way called 
Via Appia. Their march was fo ſucceſsful,” that 
they arrived without any difficulty before the camp 
which was occupied by the great guard of the con- 


* Both " armies continued — jg + Their detachment conſiſted 


complete their works on the emi- of ſix battalions, ſix companies 
nencies, where each party ap= [of grenadiers, and 1000 Sclavo- 
peared reſojutely determined to || nians, with two regiments of dra- 
employ their utmoſt efforts in Per“ and one of huſſars. Two 
diſtreſſing and annoying the other; ¶ talſe attacks were made at the 
though they came to no material fame time by the generals Platz 
action for à conſiderable time. and Andreaſi, to amuſe the con- 
Rolt's hiſtory of the general war, | federates, while the principal at- 
vol. iii. p. 39. tack was carrying on. Ibid. p. 3 30. 


federate 
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174 FO ROME To NAPLES. 
federate troops 1. The Auſtrians immediately 
a general fire, obliged the enemy to retire, and ſoon 
appeared before the ſouthern gate of Velletri, called 
the Gate of Naples; where, after forcing it, as 
likewiſe the guard, they advanced into the town, 
cutting to pieces all who made the leaſt reſiſtance, 
_— a great number of priſoners, and burning 
ſeveral houſes and magazines. Count. Brown ad- 
vanced immediately to the-palace of Ginetti, where 
his Sicilian majeſty and the duke of Modena had 
taken their apartments, who had both fallen into the 
hands of the Auſtrian general, only for the eagerneſs 
of the Sclavonians in plundering , for while they 
were pillaging the houſe of the Marquis de I Hoſ- 
pital, the French embaſſador, that nobleman had 
time to awaken the king and 44 — who 
found an opportunity of eſcaping through the gar- 
dens to the village Juliano, Aſt before their apart- 
ments were entirely ſurrounded. ', The fire and the 
noiſe rouzed the reſt of the combined forces, who 
withdrew precipitantly to the tops of houſes and to 
the palace of Ginetti, where they poſted ſome troops +, 
who made a prodigious fire on the affailants. The 
Auſtrians in Velletri ſeized on all the baggage, plate, 

and furniture, of his Sicilian ' majeſty, I. duke of 
Modena, the French embaſſador, and ſeveral other 
noblemen and officers of diſtinction; an immenſe 
booty, with which they retired * ; and in their re- 


This guard was compoſed of jy + Theſe were a body of ca- 
four regiments of Spaniſh horſe, {| rabineers and grenadiers, which 
a regiment of Neapolitan dra- were augmented by two battalions 
goons, and an Iriſh brigade in jj of the Walloon guards, who had 
the ſervice of Spain, among whom entered the town. Ibid. p. 332. 
great havoc was made, which Count Browi was convinced 
obliged them to retire with conſi- of the eſcape of his Sicilian ma- 
derable loſs, and in the utmoſt. jeſty and the duke of Modena, 
conſternation, by different ways, and that theſe princes were re- 
to the main body of the army. I turning, with count de Gages, 
Rolt's hiſtory of the general war, | and a ſtrong ' reinforcement, to 
p. 3326 prevent his retreat from Velletri, 


treat 
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treat burnt all the tents of the confederate 


behind Velletri +. The Spaniards had 35300 men 
killed or wounded, and 1200 taken priſoners. They 
alſo loſt twelve ſtandards, and 3000 horſes. The 
Auſtrians loſt about 600 men killed and ne 
and 300 taken priſoners. | 
Sven was the 1 Aid at — ith 


-  SBRMONETA.-—-On the 26th, at noon, our wa- 
i Sme:20 Scutrancts, which lies in a 


unhealekful ſoil. In their way they paſied by 8 


lace called the Three Taverns, where they ſay St. 
Ra u met by his friends as he was coming to 


Rome . Sermoneta abounds in ſulphur, which 


renders a very diſagreeable ſmell ; but in "vor 

reſpects it 1s pleaſant enough, being ſituated on an 
eminence, amidſt woods abounding with game and 
buffaloes. 

Srrla. About five ni from hence is ſituated 
the town of Setia, upon a hill. It was once the ca- 
pital of the Volſcians, and famous for its wine *, 
which is now very indifferent. 

Taz road runs along between the foot of che 
mountainz and the great marſh called Palus Pomp- 
tina, which was formerly covered with villages, as 


The Auſtrian general ĩmmedĩately | be ſecured their retreat, which 


ſent this intelligence to prince ¶ was effected by little interruptao 

Lobkowitz, general Platz, and ge- ¶ and the — wo 
pro booty, te —— 
A r' 


neral Andreaſi; informing them, 
that he was preparing to retire, 


with his booty and priſoners, {| priſoners 
Rolt's hiſtory of the general war, I 1. Acts of the 1 chaps 
P- 333 xxviii. 


MNuanrtial, lib. N 
xiii, ep. 172. 


Aer this the Auſtrian de- 
tachments united, and were ſup- 


ported by a large body of huſfars,: 
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1755 From ROME To0'NAPLES. 
the Appian Way led through it 5. ond Caſa 
Nuovo the road bears to the left into «delightful 
valley, full of olive plantations, from whence is a 
continual aſcent to n where our menen ar- 
rived at night. 

Prang. Thi⸗ town is fend upon an eminence, 
and was the ancient Pivernum, a city of the Vol- 
ſcians. The road is rough, and the town not com- 
modious for travellers. From Piperno the road lies 
through a large wood of cork-trees, which is 2 Kind 
of ever- green oak. en 

Tur entered upon the Appian Way , Which 
came out of the Pomptine marſh at an old Gothic 
tower, three miles before they came to Terracina, 
where they arrived on the 27th at nooon. 

/ Ferracina.---PFhis towyn alſo lies on a hill, and 
dle laſt in the 3 dominions. It was anciently 
the Port Anxur, but at preſent it is a poor place, 
and badly inhabited; yet it is an epiſcopal ſee. On 
the outſide of the grear church are to be ſeen the 
ruins of a temple dedicated to Jupiter, confines of 
apiece of a column and frieze; a- ſpecimen of ex- 
cellent workmanſhip. There are the ruins of the 
haven” of Antoninus Pius, from whence is a fine 
view of the fea to woo. i eg a 


road.” 
7 ths deſcribed the very road from Anxur 


to Raine, that Horace took from Rome to Anxur. 


The name of this country, iff hand, which would have been 2 
Jnearer way than what we had 


* iny's time, was Palus Pomp- 
tina; but, inſtead of twenty-three ¶ come; but it is now unpaſſable, 
by reaſon of the eondition of the 


towns whlch ftood there in his 
time, only a few houſes ſcattered I marſhes. Though in ſome places 
it be much broken, and the tra- 


through the country are now to | 
be ſeen. * hiſt. nat. lib, iii. velling over it very bad, in others 


it is wonderfully well preſerved, 
1 Before v we came to Terra- — it be computed 
cina, we entered on · che Ito be . gonna 
Way. We ſaw it continued along | 


p- 1 . 
4 — ground on our right 
9 | I 
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It is not, indeed, the ordinary wa at preſent,” 
WA in both 
P. . 

Tux country in this bourhood, excepti 
ſome moraſſes, is very frui and produces — 
wines. It exhibits delig] gardens, and 
is interſperſed with little es of 0 — 


— mag rs open fields. Beyond 
42 the . of ci emepled JOANT 


e Adrian; and other re- 


mains of * 

Tux ſame t, our rellers came to Fondi, 
the firſt aig. in the kingdom of Naples; where 
they ſhewed their paſſes, which they were obliged to 


get when wy n | from Rome 1. 


* 


— 


t Anxur was planted on the moyntain whos we now fee Terra- 
cina; and, by reaſon of the breezes that came off the ſea, and the 
height of its ſituation, was one of the ſummer retirements of the 
ancient Romans. 

O nemus, 0 fontes! ſolidumque madentis arena 
Littus, et ei ſplendidus Anxur aquis ! 


Mart. I. Xo 
Ye warbling fountains, and ye ſhady trees 
Where Anxur feels the cool refreſhing breeze 
Blown off the ſea; and all the dewy ſtrand 
Lies covered with a ſmooth unſinking ſand. 
from Rome to Napl is 8 
In ome to Na es, it is requ te to have a paſs- 
wich 1 gratis * 2 miniſter, or the cardinal agent; 
and in returning from Naples to Rome — — 


dured. Keyſler, ii. p. 340» 
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The 3 Exranr, Ruvivus, Powss, and 
as nas e of this Kingdom. 


dom of Naples is the nb an 

_ of 22 bounded by the Adriatic ſea 

on the north-eaſt, by 7 Ionian ſea on the 
ſouth-eaſt, by the Tuſcan Ga, on the ſouth-weſt, and 
by the pope's dominions on the north-weſt. The 
extent is 240 miles in length from the north-welſt to 
the ſouth-eaſt ; 160 in breadth where broadeſt, and 
80 in the narroweſt part. It is uſually divided into 


four large provinces, called Terra di Lavora, Ab- 


ruzzo, Apulia, and Calabria F. 

Tux revenues of the crown amount to about a 
million ſterling yearly, ariſing from a compoſition of 
2 — and gentry for certain ſums, in lieu f 

rſonal ſervices, from a duty on houſes, and 

a general exciſe. The crown claims a power 
on taxing the nobility and gentry, and raiſing what 
forces the court thinks neceſſary ; but the clergy are 
not. taxed, as' they grant a free-gift, which is pro- 
*** i 


9 : 


— __._ 4 


| + It contains the old Samnium, Campania Apulia, Lucania, and 
Brutium, with a little of Latium. Echard, p. 39. 
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Tux dignified clergy and nobility of this kingdom 
are ſo numerous as to be computed at twenty-five 
1 300 princes, dukes, mar- 

3 and earls. The clergy poſſeſs one third of 
kingdom ; the crown, the nobility, and gentry, 


the reſt : but the peaſants have ſcarce any thing th 


ey 

can call their own, being fubjects and vaſſals to their 
reſpective lords, who are like ſovereigns wherever 
. proprietors of the ſoil. 5 Fs 
As the nobility and gentry hold their. lands by 
military tenures, they have a numerous militia ; but 
theſe are ſeldom called out, for. the king uſually 
maintains 15,000 regular troops in time of peace, 
and can raiſe more than double that number in time 
of war. - | 
Tux king has a fleet of armed gallies, and a few 
men of war, but unworthy the name of a fleet. 
Tuis country abounds with all kinds of grain, 
fruit, herbage, flax, and wine im the higheſt per- 
fection. It alſo produces alum, vitriol, fulphur, 
rock-chryſtal, marble, and ſeveral ſorts of minerals. 
The wool is excellent, both for ſtrength and fineneſs. 
Silk is produced in ſuch plenty, that vaſt quantities of 


it are annually exported. Here are to be ſeen ſome 


of the fineſt herds and flocks in the world; and 
Neapolitan horſes are highly eſteemed throughout all 
Europe. Calabria is famous for its manna, and 
produces good ſaffron, which grows alſo in other 
Parts of the kingdom. 3 
Tuovo they abound in ſilk, that manufacture is 
not great, as they ſend moſt of it abroad unwrought. 
Beſides, all the merchandize of this rich ſoil is carried 
abroad in foreign ſlupping, becauſe they have few 
merchants or ſhips of their own, the proprietors of 


the lands ſelling the produce of their reſpective 
eſtates to foreigners. 3 i 

Many of the natives are of Spaniſh extraction, 
which *aduces them to follow the Spaniſh modes, 
and ioath themſelves in black. 


* 


BE rok 


Beyoxe the eſtabliſhment of the Roman republic 
in Italy, that part of it now called Naples conſiſted 
of many 1 ndent towns, principally inhabited 
by Grecian colonies, which were all gradually ſub- 
dued by the Romans: and the Carthaginians, wha 
had made ſome ſettlements there, being afterwards' 
_ expelled Sicily, that iſland was alſo ſubdued, and 
became a Roman province. But, on the decline of 


that empire, in the fifth century, the eaſtern emperor 


poſſeſſed himſelf of one part of Naples, and the 
Gothe of the other. The Lombards dif poſſeſſed the 


Goths of their part, and remained maſters of it 


until they were expelled by Charlemagne, about the 


year 800. The Saracens ſubdued a great part of 


Naples in the ninth and tenth centuries z but they 
were driven out again by the pope, with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of other chriſtian powers : in which ſervice 
Tancred the ene and his bend. _ — 
ſo principal a , that great part of this king- 
* was given them by the pope. Robert, the ſon 
of Tancred, was created duke of Apulia and Ca- 
labria,, by the German emperor ; and Roger, the 
ſon of Robert, was made king of the Two Sicilies, 
2 Naples and Sicily. The heirs of Tancred 
enjoyed this crown to the year 1166, when they 
diſobliged the POP, who introduced the earl of 
Anjou and the French, and his poſterity were kings 


of Naples and Sicily until they were diſpoſſeſſed by 


the Spaniards in 1504 T. The kings of Spain con- 
tinued ſovereigns of Naples to 1707, when the 


Spaniards were expelled from thence by the Impe- 


— * 
| + Frederick, yp | 
by pope Honorius III. in 1218; and John, deſcended from Baldwin, 


king of Jeruſalem, gave one of his daughters in marriage to that 
emperor, and the title of that kingdom in dower with her; and from 


that time, whoever is king of Naples has that title annexed. Ma- 


chiavel's hiſtory of Florence, p. 12. 
n 


- liſts. 
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of Germany, was crowned king of Naples 
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182 Tu KINGDOM or NAPLES. 
rialiſta, and Naples was confirmed to the emperor 
Charles VI. by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713. 
Uros the breaking out of the war, on account 
che Poliſh election in 1733, France, Spain, and Sar- 
dinia, united againſt the emperor, which entirely 
changed the face of affairs in Italy. The king of 
had obtained all he could pretend to in right 
hs queen, and began to revive the claims which 
he renounced in right of his crown. While the 
French and Piedmonteſe attacked the Imperialiſts in 
the Milaneſe, the infant Don Carlos, the king of Spain's 
ſecond ſon f, in March 1734. 1 
the Eccleſiaſtical dominions a Spaniſh army, 
commanded under him by the count de Montemar, 
and arrived on the frontiers of the kingdom of 
Naples. The count de Viſconti was then viceroy for 
the emperor, whoſe troops were defeated at Bitonto. 
Don Carlos, duke of Parma and Placentia, and he- 
reditary grand prince of Tuſcany, became king of 
the Two Sicilieb, in virtue of the ceſſion made to 
him of his father's rights; which rights, however, 
— had renounced in favor of the emperor. The 
ew king conſtituted the duke de Montemar viceroy 
of Sicily, who ſoon conquered that iſland ; and Don 
Carlos was crowned at Palermo, as he had been at 
Naples where he afterwards kept his reſidence. In 
173 5 he married Mary Emilia Chriſtina, daughter 
of Auguſtus III, * of * by whom he had 
a numerous iſſue ; 


Upon 


+ He was ſon of Philip V. king i in 1759. His eldeſt ſon Don Phi- 
of Spain, by his ſecond Tie th the =: lip was then thirteen years of age, 
princeſs Elizabeth Farneſe, niece and was formally deprived of the 
__ heireſs to the late duke of |} ſucceſſion tothe — of the T w- 
Parma. He was born the 2oth of || Sicilies by an act of abdication 
Jany „ 1716, and was crowned | and ſettlement, dated at Naples, 
_ the Two Sicilies in July, Oct. 6, 1759, and ſigned by his 
father, in favor of his third ſon, 
IS Pon Carlos ſucceeded to the and in prejudice to the natural 
crown of Spain, on the death of 145 right of the elder. It was thereby 
1 1 Ferdinand VI. declared, That, * wh 
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Urox the whole, the kingdoms of which this 
and happily ſituated, as even the moſt ambitious mo- 
narch could defire. They abound, riot only with all 
the neceſſaries of life, but with a variety of uſeful 


commodities that might ſerve the purpoſes of an ex- 
tenſive commerce, for which both kingdoms were 


| formerly famous, and for the carrying on of which 
they are furniſhed with capacious and convenient 
ports. His ſubjects are numerous, and might be 
rendered induſtrious ; but the prerogatives of the 
crown are of ſuch a nature, the authority of the 
nobility over their vaſſals ſo exorbitant, and, above 


all, the power and property of the clergy ſo ex- 
ceſſive, that there wie hardly any countries where the 
generality of the le are more diſſolute in their 


morals, or more wretched in their circumſtances: 


which is the true reaſon that, in the midſt of fo 
many natural advantages, the crown of the Two 

Sicilies is regarded in ſo unintereſting a light, con- 
firmed by that impunity with which both its com- 
merce and coafts are inſulted by the corſairs of 


Barbary. 


the =_ of the treaties of this 
age, Europe required that the ſo- 
wereignty of Spain ſhould be ſe- 

arated from that of Italy, when 
t could be effected without tanſ- 
grefſing the rules of juſtice: That 
the prince royal had neither the 
principles of reaſon, reflection, or 
judgment; and, as he had been 
in that ſtate ever ſince his infancy, 
he was not only incapable of any 
act of religion or reaſon, but 
there was not even the leaſt ſhadow 


of hope that he could ever acquire 


N 4 


1the uſe of his Faculties” For 


theſe reaſons the king his father, 
before his departure for Spain, 
conferred the fucceſfion of the 
crown of the Two Sicilies on his 
third ſon Don Ferdinand, who 
was born the 42th of Jan 
#751, and was conſtitu 
king of the Two Sicilies, with a 
regency to act during his mino- 
rity, which was to expire at the 
age of ſixteen z and the crown 
was limited to the male de- 
ſcendants. 
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n M6, _ 
FROM THE Town or 


1 R R A C I N . 
| TO THE | . 
rr or NAPLES. 


\HERE is a fine foreſt of ber des and 
an open gate through an old wall called 
Porticillo *, between Terracina and Fondi, which 


8 — «pp, 


1 is the boundary between the Eccleſiaſtical _ and 
the Neapolitan territories. Fondi is a poor town, 
# in a marſhy, unwholeſome ſituation ; but as the 


[| Ay Ws all alo it, care is taken to 
| eep the ge the 2 5 well paved. It was 
—. by the famous Barbaroſſa, who ranſacked the 
| place, and carried away the principal inhabitants as 
| tlaves to Algiers. , 
ö On the 28th of March, at noon, our travellers 
1 arrived at Mola, about eight miles from Fondi, 
PRES FO OTC COONS WAY. 


traveller, that „ Here are 
boundaries of the kingdom © 
Naples : that, if. you come as a 
—.— you will find every thin 
our mind in this * A 
cuſtoms being aboliſh 


* 
* 9 


partly on level, partly on 

riſing , we came at laſt 

| to an old wall, fortified with a no 
„ leſs ancient tower, which divides 


1 
1 . After travelling ſometime, 
| — 


the pope's dominions from the 
kingdom of Naples. The place 
where it ſtands is not more than 
three miles from Terracina, and 
called Portello. We here ſee alar 

ſquare pile, with a piece of marble 

fixed in it, containing a Latin 
inſcription, which implies to the 


laws eſtabliſhed, under the 
reign of the Catholic monarch 
Philip II. and the adminiſtration 
of the duke of Alcala, viceroy 
of Naples, in 1568.” Blainville, 
vol. iii. p. 215. Wright, p. 136. 


olive- 
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olive-trees. Their was ſearched at this 
place, which is x ed to be the ancient Formiæ 
in Campania ; though it is now of little cynſequence. 
It is ſituated near the ſea, where is a cuſtom-houſe, 
and a beautiful. garden. The ruins of a palace are 
to be ſeen in this neighbourhood, which 1s faid to 


have belonged to Cicero, who was murdered as he 


went from hence by Popilius Læna. The port be- 


tween Formiæ and Cajeta has been always underſtood 


for that into which Homer brings Ulyſſes and his 
friends, where they were affrighted with the gi- 
gantic Læſtrygo | 


of which is about three miles from Mola, and by 
water is an —_— ſo that many travellers 
go over the gulph to viſit that place, which was for- 
merly called Cajeta, who, as Virgil tells us, died 
— KM This town is ſituated on a 
rock, which on the ſea- ſide ſeems inacceſſible. It 


has ſome tolerable buildings, icularly the ca- 
thedral, in which are ſome go intings, and the 


ſteeple is reckoned a great curioſity: beſides, they 


here ſhew a pillar, which they pretend belonged to 


_— th 


* „ 


+ odyff. x.---Mola is a very middling town, raiſed on the ruins - 


of the ancient Formiz, ſituated on the ſea-ſhore, and in a very plea- 
ſant country, both for fertility and the temperature of the air; which 
happy ſituation has often been celebrated by the poets of old, parti- 
cu I Martial,---We are told by ancient authors, that Scipio Afri- 
CE OE AN TIE to 
tticus. F I, ? 
1 Tu quoque litoribus noſtris, ZEneia nutrix, 
ZEternam moriens famam, Cajeta, dediſti. 
And thou, O matron of immortal fame ! 
Heres dying, to the ſhore haſt left thy name: 
ajeta ſtill the place is called from thee, | 5 
The nurſe of great ZEneas' infancy. Dryden. 
His Sicilian majeſty put his queen here for ſafety before he joined 
his army at Valles, arch 1744, when the Aula 


——— 
liſhed a manifeſto to induce the Neapolitans to revolt. Rolt's hiſtory 


of the war, vol. iii. p. 321. 


* 


tic Leſtrygons +. mg 
OeposrTe Mola lies the town of Gaeta, the fortreſs - 


. — —— — EINE EEE ITC IIA IPCEEIs K 
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che temple of Solomon. Cloſe to the town is a 
high hill, on which ſtands a caſtle called Rowland's*, 
formerly a temple. At the back of the town, 
towards the ſea, is a large rock of marble, which 
Was fplit by an earthquake, and, as they would have 
you believe, at the time of the crucifixion of our 
Saviour. Tou can walk through the diviſion of 
the rock, at the end of which they have built a 
chapel T. At the fort they ſhew an effigy of 
Charles, duke of Bourbon, who was ſhot in ſtorming 
Rome in 4527. His body was embalmed, and ſent 
to Gaeta, where, by the generoſity of the count de 
Prampero, this monument was repaired in 1715. 
In the great church is an ancient vaſe, with à baſs- 
relief of «a bacchanalian; and an inſcription, inti- 
mating that Salpion, the Athenian, was the ſculptor. 
At the great altar is the martyrdom of St. Eraſmus, 
finely painted by Paul Seracene, of the ſchool of 
P. Veroneſe;; and another piece, by Luca Holland. 
1 - On leaving Mola they paſſed the river Garigliano, 
1 anciently called the Liris, which was the boundary 
= of Latium. It was on the banks of this river that 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, gained his firſt victory 
over the Romans, in the. year of Rome 473. They 
ſaw a great number of buffaloes here, and then 
Þ quitted the Appian Way. About eight miles from 
1 M.-iola are the ruins of the ancient Minturnæ, where 
ſtill remains part of an old amphitheatre and aque- 
duct. At night they came to the Hoſteria of St. 
Agatha, near Sezza, which was one of the chief 


— 


— 


On a fortified eminence is to be ſeen Rolando's tower, or rather 
an ancient mauſoleum of Lucius Minutius Plancus. Keyſl. v. ii. p.342- 
+ On the Monte della Trinita the Benedictines have a church, near 
2 which is to be ſeen a rock, with a large cleft, reaching from the ſum- 
| mit of it down to the bottom of the ſea : but whether this diſruption 
of the rock happened miraculouſly at the time of our Saviour's paſſion 
is another queſtion, Ibid. p. 343. | | | 


| towns 
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the other of that name by Tarquin J. 


its gentleneſs. The now called Capua is not 
the celebrated one of that name among 
but is built out of its ruins, about two miles diftant 
from it, which is well worth going out of the road 


to ſee; as there are ſeveral ruins of ancient 


temples, and other fine pieces of architecture, which 


ive the {| r ſome idea of that h ty cit | 
— — — greateſt in thoſe CL Ron * 


and Carthage; but the principal remains are an arch, 
which was one of its entrances, and a great part 


Campania Felice, the moſt fertile and delicious ſpot 
in all Italy. - - | E 

Mopzxx Capua is now a ſmall town, fortified 
with a rampart, and makes but a very indifferent 
ap e. The ſtreets are narrow, dirty, ill paved, 
2 thin of people 1. There is but one inn in the 


41 1 1 


* Vulturnuſque rapax. Claud. 
Vulturnuſque celer. Luc. I. ii. 28. 
. Fluctuque ſonorum 8 
Vulturnum --- Fil. Ital. I. viii. 
The rough Vulturnus, furious in its courſe, 
With rapid ſtreams divides the fruitful grounds, 4 
And from afar in hollow murmurs ſounds, Add. p. 117. 
+ It was the ancient Capua which enervated Hannibal's army after 
the battle of Cannæ. | 
In primis Capua, heu ! rebus ſervare ſecundis i 
Inconſulta modum, et pravp peritura tumore. Sil. Ital. I. viii. 
But chiefly Capua, Capua, doom'd, alas 
By her own pride and inſolence to fall. Add. p. 120. 
1 Had old Capua been in no better condition, and not more 2 
than the preſent, Rome muſt have been undone; for Hannibal woul 
not have been invited by luxury and a multiplicity of pleaſures to 
make any ftay here, nor would his army have been intoxicated and 
ſoftened by its delights. Blainville, iii. 222, 


ö 7 
5 * 
E * * : 


Romans; 


nan amphitheatre. It was fituated in one of the 
fineſt countries in the world, and deſervedly called 


- 
* 
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town, and that a very ſorry one - was made an 


arc ſee by pope John No city in 
Italy, . 
ancient inſcriptions, and which were undoubtedly 
t here from the old ci x; 
Char I. of Spain, is r 
with a long inſcription 8 


The archbiſhop's and the town-houſe, are 
fine buildings. The cathedral is chiefly remarkable 


for containing ſeveral beautiful paintings by Solomini, 
of verd 


the Neapolitan *. The font is a ſarcophagus 
antique; and in the ſubterraneum of the church is 
a dead Chriſt, i in white marble, which is an excellent 
piece of workmanſhip. The Dominican church is 


alſo remarkable for ſome good pictures. The cieling 


in the church of the Novinciata is painted by Han- 
nibal Caracci, but not of his beſt manner ; and there 


are ſome pieces by Solomini. 
Tux diſtance from New Capua to Naples is fixteen 


miles, half-way between which is a ſmall city called 
Averſa, — ſituated. It was formerly inhabited 


by the Oſci, and called Attella; but received its 


preſent name from the N 2 who ſettled there, 
with a ſtrong averſion to the Ca It is an epiſ 

copal ſee, and holds only of — The only 
things remarkable in it are = church of the An- 
nonciada, and the great hoſpital. The town. is ſur- 


rounded with an old wall, and, in proportion, ſeems 


more populous than Capua. Its vino aſprino is de- 


licious, and its macaroni are highly eſteemed. 


Tux whole face of the country between Capua 


and Averſa is equally, and in the — degree fruit- 
ful and pleaſant. It abounds in al 1 e 


* 
—_—_— 
— 


— 


F. Solimea, common 3 Solymini, was eſteemed the com- 
pleteſt maſter in _ e 
completeſt maſter in Italy in 1721. Oy p. 151. 


to 


painted in 2689, and was eſteemed the | 


7 (GGG 
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to life, and even to luxury ; as wood, corn, wines, 
fruits, and garden-ſtuff of every kind, and of a de- 
licious taſte. No wonder, therefore, that the old 
Romans were ſo much enamored with Campania 
Felix, where we ſee, among many other plealing 
objects, trees loaded with fruits and grapes; parti- 
cularly mulberry-trees, whoſe leaves are the natural 
food of filk-worms, which breed and thrive here to 
admiration. The paſture and arable lands are beauti- 
ful and rich; fo the antients might well call it, 
by way of eminence, Campi Stellati *, As they ad- 
vanced towards Naples, they found the road more 
and more beautiful, till they entered that metropolis 
by theCapuan gateF, on the 29th at night at night. 
Lucius Florus, lib. i. c.16, has given a moſt agree- 
able account of the whole Campania, which he ſays 
is the moſt beautiful region, not only of Italy, but 
even of the whole world: Nothing more mild and 
gentle than its air; ir blooms with flowers twice a 
year; nothing more fertile than its ſoil, where Ceres 
and Bacchus contend for victory; nothing more hoſ- 
itable than its ſhores ; here are thoſe noble harbors, 
| Oajets, Mifenus, and Baiz ſteaming with its hot 
baths, and the bays of Lucrinus and Avernus; here 
are mountains cloathed with vines, Gaurus, Faler- 
nus, Maſſicus, and Veſuvius; here are maritime 
cities, Formiæ, Cumæ, Puteoli, Naples, Hercula- 


The road from Capua to Na- 
ples lies through as ſine a country 
as eye ever beheld. The cauſey, 
though of a much later date than 
the Via Appia, is not at all = 
rior to it; and in many parts, the 
rows of trees planted 2 each ſide 
of it form a fine viſta of above a 
mile in length. The country on 
each ſide is diverſified with corn- 
fields, gardens, and vineyards 
and the vines climbing up the 


lofty trees, interwoven with their 


of natural feſtoons. 


luxuriant branches, form a kind 
Keyſl. 11.348. 

- + Mr. Addiſon, p. 115, ſays 
the greateſt pleaſure he took in 


his journey from Rome to Naples 
was in ſeeing the fields, towns, 
and rivers, that have been de- 


ſexibed by ſo many claſſic authors, 
and have been ſcenes of ſo 
many great actions; fov the whole 
road is extremely barren of cu- 

riolities, | 
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num Pocmpeil, and Capua, the head of all, for- 
nigh bg with Rome and Carthagy in reckoning 
* one _. 


wo ; 
5 o 
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srrvarion, Exrrur, — — Sramorn 5 
win fome REMARKS. 


in 85 i415 degrees of er los 


Hs. 
gitude, 2 1 degrees 20 minutes of north 
latitude. It is a . city, with fine outlets, and 


makes a beautiful appearance towards the ſea. It is 
very extenſive and populous : ſome reckon the num- 
ber of inhabitants to be near 790,000 others ſay 
but half that number, which is the beſt account. 
The walls are moſtly faced with a hard black ſtone, 
called Piperno, and are eighteen miles in circuit; 
but there are near twenty fuburbs: included. It is 
moſt delightfully ſituated on one of the fineſt and 


moſt ſpacious bays in the world, RY near 100 
miles in cireumference *. ry 
T 


0 Refers we! come to! the be- again, by Ulyſſes, who named 
ſcription of this city, it may not ¶ it Parthenope. It was called Ne- 
be improper to ſome preli- || apolis, or the New City, to di- 

| obſervations concerning || ſtinguiſh it from the remains of 

2 and hiſtory. If we may || the old one, ſituated on the neigh- 
s Siculus, Hereules |} bouring hill, and called Palzpo- 
was the true founder of Naples; || lis, or the Old Town. It is very 
which was likewiſe the notion of probable that Naples exiſted many 
Oppian. Others ſay it was built — before Rome itſelf, ſince 
by the * and others On alerts that Meter ile 
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T ENS 
Florence ma excel it in the magnificence of 


. aces, and other public edifices, yet | 
ſtreets private houſes are generally mean = 


emptible, if compared to thoſe of Naples, where 
— ildings are more uniform and re „ and al- 
2 

eets pacious, very w 
z vichad mk 
tool to prevent the horſes — ſipping. The ſtreet 
named Toledo excels moſt in Europe for its length 


and breadth. The tops of the houſes are flat, G. 
. plaiſter; and ſome are ſur- 
** 2 balluſters,. whereon y the bene of 
walk in ummer evenings to enjoy benefit 
the refreſhing breezes, 

Tax city is built on the gradual aſcent of a hill, | 
reſembling an half-moon, with the fane b before 
it, which ſituation is one of the moſt p t that 
can be imagined. - To the eaſt of it the. plain 

to Veſuvius, and the burning mountain itſelf ; 
to the weſt, the hill whereon. the caſtle. of St. Eraf- 
mus ſtands; the Tyrrhenean ſea, to the ſouth, form 
the gulph which waſhes. it; and to the north are a 
great number of fruitful and agreeable hills, which 
entirely ſhelter it from the north winds *. © 1 

ANOTHER conſiderahle ornament. of this 5 
e 


acht of Parthenope in his way to The bay of Naples is cal- 
conſult the Cumæan ſybil. f It I led the 2 by Netz geogra- 
was originally of an oval figure, phers, probably from this Its re- 
and enlarged at ſeveral times by || ſemblance to a round bowl half 
the emperors Auguſtus, Adrian, filled with liquor. Perhaps Vir- 
and Conſtantine ; afterwards by gil, who compoſed here a great 
Belifarius, Innocent iv. part art of his F#eneids took 

Charles I. and II. and Ferdinand, hence the plan of that beautiful 
kings of Naples z and laſtly under harbor which he has made in his 


the empire of Charles v. b firſt book; for the Lybian port is 
viceroy Don Pedro, of To but the Neapolitan bay in minia- 
In 1537, ture. RY p- 125. 


Efe 
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that of Medina, 
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gnificent fountains ; but the fineſt is 
poſite the new caſtle : the upper 


baſon'is ſupported by three Graces, and on the top 


_ ſtands a ſuperb N 


attended by ſeveral other 


eptune, 
figures, all ejecting water, which makes a very grand 
appearance. The fountain in St. Lucia is by Gio- 


and adorned 
chem ſu 
mount 


vanni di Nola; and that in the ſtreet adj 
Coſmo Fanſego. Both are of an => mk architecture, 
pieces of 


ad a the foot 


hes the hey 
uvius. The place which was formerly 


acent is 
„fine 


ateſt reſervoir of theſe waters is, at preſent, 


— the name of 
antique 


Seggio di Nilo; where is an 
of the river Nile, repreſented under 


the Ig of an old man ſitting on a crocodile, with 
boys playing abour him : us pg it ee 8 che in- 


n a lodge locus: eee Cc. And i6g, | 


Dryden: 
le « Within a long receſs there lies u bay ; | 


” 


An iſland ſhades it from the rolling ſea, 
wit . — a 1 5 ſecure for ſhips to ride. 


duc te ri on either fide, 
| In det loud e —— briny waters glide. 


Between two rows of rocks : a ſylvan ſcene i 5 
Appears above, and groves for ever green. 


The Stub is confined by the 
two promontories of Miſenum 


and Minerva. According to the 


moſt exa calculations, the whole 
„without the walls, is nine 

mi es in circumference ; and, in- 
* the ſeven ſuburds, about 
hteen. The names of, theſe 
fuburbs are Di S. Maria de Lo- 
= Di 8. Antonio Abbate, Di 
8. Maria delle Vergini, Di. S. 
Maria della Stella, Di Gieuſu 
Maria, Di 8. Maria del Monte, 
and Di 8. Lionardo, or Chiaja. 
Blainville, iii. 231.---- One of the 
leaſanteſt parts of the city is the 
ſuburb Godly called Chiaia, 


but more property Piaggia, or the 


Strand, from its proximity to th 
ſea-ſhore. The — ne | 
air, the 1 of the pro- 
* the extent of the area, and 
freedom from duſt, make it 
the evening et of the quality; 
ſo that it is no uncommon thing 


to ſee ſome hundreds of coaches 


here: but on theſe occaſions per- 

ſons of different ſexes never ride 
toge ther in the ſame coach. No- 
thekg can be more delightful than 
the ens to the ri hand on 
the hill, adorned with walks of 
orange, cedar, and palm trees, 

and a profuſion of the moſt beau- - 
tiful flowers, * ii. 377- 


2 


a F FM 
9 _ 


erected here by the duke of 


— nne his taming the Nea- 


caſtles, which are capable of hin- 


* 9 VVV 
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thar-the head is modem. The ſtatue uf 


Fees Terminalis is another antique, and ſtands . 
near the arſenal; It was dug up na TANG and 


"Tax arms of Naples are 2 horte which i 
Charles ordered to have a bit in his mouth, as an 


Tus city is divided into nine large wards, which 


are ſubdivided into twenty-nine rioni, con — 


wards of zoo churches, about thirty of w 


incredibly magnificent. 


BESsIDEs =. towers, and forcificacidns,) N 


is defended by three very ſtrong caſtles ; - 


Eraſmus; the New caſtle, and the Egg caſtle. | 
firſt commands the city and ſuburbs, the — 1 
fends the caſtle, and the third projects into the ſea. 
But theſe caſtles are of no defence againſt a maritime 
force, as was particularly ſeen in the year 1742, 
when vice-admiral Matthews detached commodore 
Martin with a fmall ſquadron + to the bay of Naples, 
to communicate to his Sicilian majeſty a meſſage from 
the king of Great-Britain, which was, That, as his 
Tt, ee majeſty was in alliance with the queen of 

and the king of Sardinia, and the king of 
the? wo Sicilies — joined his forces with thoſe 
of Spain, in declared war with England, to invade 
the queen of Hungary's dominions, contrary to all 
treaties z he, the commodore, was ſent to demand, 


+ The Ipſwich, Panth „or- dering an enemy's approach. Be- 
— Feverſham, and urſley ſides that the ſea which lies near 
galley, with four bomb veſſels, ¶ it is not ſubje& to ſtorms, has na 
tenders. Rolt's hiſt; of ſenſible flux and reflux, and is 
2 war, Vol, ii. p. 78. If a iff fo deep that a veſſel of burthen - 
war ſhould break out, the town || may come up to the very mole. 
has reaſon” to apprehend the ex- The houſes are flat roofed, to 
acting of a large contribution, or or walk upon; ſo that every m_ 
a bombardment. It has but ſeven ||| that fell on them would take ef⸗ 


gallies, a mole, and two little feet. Addiſon, p. 123. 
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That the king of the two Sicilies ſhould not only 
immediately withdraw his troops from acting in con- 
junction with thoſe of Spain, but that his Sicilian 
majeſty ſhould, in writing, promiſe not to give them 
any further aſſiſtance of any kind whatfoever.”* And 
the commodore was further ordered, That if his 
Sicilian majeſty ſhohld refuſe to comply with this. 
meſſage, that then he ſhould make the neceſſary diſ- 
poſitions to bombard the city, and inforce his de- 
mand by the force of arms. The commodore pro- 
ceeded on his command, and on Sunday morning, 
the 8th of Auguſt, appeared with his ſquadron in 
the bay of Naples. Mi the approach. ef ſuch war- 
like ſhips the inhabitants were in the greateſt dread 
and conſternation. The ſquadron: did not come to 
an anchor before the city till four o'clock in the 
afternoon: and ſome hours before that, the duke 
of Monteallegre, the ſecretary of ſtate, ſent to Ed- 
ward Allen, Eſq; the Britiſh conſul, to deſire him 
to go aboard the commodore, to know whether they 
came as enemies, che appearance ſeeming hoſtile; but 
ſaid, that his Sicilian majeſty would be glad to re- 
ceive them as. friends, deſiring nothing more than 
the amity of his Britannick majeſty. The conſul went 
on board the commodore, who communicated his 
orders to him, and appointed captain De P Angle to- 
deliver the meſſage to the king. The captain and 
conſul went to the ſecretary's office at five o'clock. 
The king was then at church; but the duke of 
Monteallegre received the meſſage, and told them 
that when the King returned he would give the an- 
wer. Accordingly, at night, the duke came down 
from the king in council, and told them the demand 
would be complied with, and in writing, as required; 
but deſired to have ſome anſwer alſo in writing, im- 
porting, that upon ſuch a compliance no hoſhlities 
ſhould be committed on either ſide. Captain De 
PA=zle and the conſul returned on board the _ 
661% 4 modore 
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modore with general Bourke, who was ſent by the 
king to deſire this anſwer: but the commodore ſaid 
his orders were abſolute, and did not authorize him 
to give any anſwer; but that he expected a com- 
eme in an hour after the conſul and captain had 
been on ſhore, where they both returned with general 
Bourke, and delivered the anſwer from the commio- 
dore to the duke de Monteallegre. It was two hours 
paſt midnight when the — on board, 
and the commodore was ſo far ſatisfied as to promiſe 
he would not commence any hoſtilities; and in the 
morning a letter was written in the exact words re- 
uired *, upon receipt of which the commodore or- 
ered all the ſhips to prepare for ſailing. They 
were under ſail before — ＋ and out of fight next 
morning, having been only twenty-one hours in the 
bay; whereby the inhabitants, who had all been in 
the greateſt alarm and confuſion imaginable during 
the negociation, were relieved from their terror 


anxiety of a bombardment. _ 9. 5 

Al the inhabitants of this city are divided into 
Titolati, Nobili de Seggio, Nobilita fuori de . 
Civilta and Plebe. To the firſt order belong t 
princes and nobility: to the ſecond bel the 
natives of the country, with all ſtrangers ſettled at 
Naples, and living in a noble manner; in the third 
are ranked doctors in all ſciences, lawyers, notaries, 


* The letter was as follows: ꝗ they are at preſent, ſhall imme- 
Naples, Aug. 20, N. S. — return into this kingdom 
Mak -* and that he will not, in any man- 
„ THE king had already re- ner whatſoever, either aid or af- 
folved, and given orders, that his fiſt thoſe of Spain any more in 
troops which are jomed with thoſe || the preſent war in Italy. 
of Spain, ſhould withdraw, in or- | Signed, | 


5 der to the defence of his own do- The marquis of Salas, 
minions, His majeſty commands Duke of Monteallegre, 
; me to promiſe you in his name, © To captain William Mar- 

that he will forthwith repeat his tin, commander of the En- 
orders, that his troops, withdraw- liſh ſquadron.” 


ing from the Romagna, where 
O2 | officers 


A * 
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officers belonging to the ſeveral courts of judicature, 
phyſicians, bankers, jewellers, goldſmiths, filk-mer- 
chants, and bookſellers; ah: Fenrectiels compuetends 
all the other inhabitants whatever. 
ITux officers in the ſervice of this kingdom are 
diſtinguiſhed, from the enſign to the colonel, by the 
—— from. Cs to thoſe-of 
ſilver and gold. Their pay is ſmall, a captain having 
but 300 dollars a year. No officer can marry with- 
out the king's conſent, in order to prevent their 
marrying-below their rank; and, they ſay, his ma- 
zeſty is very ſtrict in his enquiries before he grants 
mech che requeſt; for it is ſhe that muſt aſk the 
permiſſion. ? 
bel women and children here do nor _ ſo 
y as in r of Ita is climate 

is the moſt — he eſtabliſhing health; 
A great number of women are obſerved: to have 
wens ip their throats, which ſome aſcribe to the great 

quantity of . or ſnow water ey drink in the 

immer. 

Ir Naples is not -aowp half as Ag N or 


London, yet it hath much more beauty than either 


of them. The town is well ſupplied by daily mar- 
kets z ſo that proviſions are ever freſh, and in great 
plenty. The wine is the beſt in Europe, and both 
the fiſh and fleſh. are extremely good. 21 is ſcarcely 
ever cold in winter, and there 1s a freſh air comes 
both from the ſea and the mountains in ſummer *. 

Tux Cardinal's Hat, and the Three Kings, are 
reckoned the beſt inns in Naples, at which houſes 
the Engliſh gentlemen commonly lodge. The 


apartments are indifferent, but the accommodations 


extremely good, and the cooks generally excellent. 
The following are Soy precautions which' may be 


lion „ 3 1 
* * 3 * att. 


* Burnet, p. 16G 
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of ſervice to travellers. - If any 
to make a conſiderable ſtay here, tf 
be to take a ready - furniſned 
Piazzo de Caſtello, from whenee thete is a beautiful 
povipati-of-aha, Fa, It is a fine open place, with 
mo ow near —— ee proviſions 
ma well dreſſed, ent hot at any times 
Ag 0 wine, there are many eminent Ax mb who 
hae noble cellars, and very cool, where variety of 
wines may be had exceedingly cheap : for three ſhil- 
lings and — nce a barrel of excellent wine, con- 
taining nine gallons, may be bought. This hint will 
be gf ſervice: to thoſe who chuſe a private apart- 
ment of their own, rather than a public inn. Strangers 
| ſhould be very careful in their tranſactions with the 
lower. claſs of People, who have the-artof deceiviy a5 
—d — Here are alſo a parcel as 
fellows who ſpeak a little broken Engliſh, — 
offer their ſervices as guides, or valets : but the Nea- 
| politats of this claſs exceed. their fruit in al 


ow places 1 in ane of Ni # Vat, 3546 Ict;} 0 N 
Tux inhabitants es have been always . 
us for leading e of lazineſs and 2 | 


„ ſome thinks 22 out of the wonderful 
plenty of 1 W that does not make labor ſo 
neceſſary, and «partly out of the | temper of their 


climate, — — q— 
diſpoſes the people to ſuch an indolent humor. What- 
ever it proceeds from, we find they were formerly as 
famous for it as they are at preſent, This was per- 
| haps the reaſon that the ancients: tell us one of the 


ſirens was buried in this city, which thence received 5 b 


the name of enen +: | | 
03 CH AP. 
+ It has been juſtly celebrated by the ancient poets, particularly 
by Silius Italicus : 
Parthenope non dives gpum, @c, Lib. xii. 


Here wanton Naples crowns the happy ſhore, 
Nor vainly rich, nor deſpicably poor, | 


The 
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T IE imb. nid — Narles a are ex- 
——— and fine, for the profuſion of 
— be en in them 1s ſcarcely to be ĩmagined; 
but the diſpo — 1 
Judicious as in the churches of Rome. 26012 
| Cnunchzs.— 1. The duomo, or cathedral, 8 a 
— ancient building, dedicated to St. Januarius * ; 
and in one of the is the tomb of that ſaint, 
biſhop of Benevento, and is called the Pro- 
ö They ſay he was 
— 2 — Yreſervec 
in a glaſs vial. They alſo pretend to have his head 
incloſed in a ſilver caſe, 2 
— —ů—— may. 1 blood 


ingly rich in all — or- 
ndanents of 3 painting, and gilding, as well 
as marble. . The cupola as. ans — anfranc, and 


1 A] The town — ſoft Glewnatis delights, 
. _ hou 2 her arms invites: 
2 le rom cares, ſerene and gay, 
all their mild, untroubled hours away.” 


1 


Alain, p. 130. 
So the aſſumption of the wig ary, Kyi. vol. ii. P. ow. 
the 


. 
8 
as *. 
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the corners under it Dominichino. The ſame i ia 
—u— — and the altar 
the chapel, are entirely by Dominichmo, which ate 
eſteemed fine. The ſteps up the aſcent to the high 
altar are of white marble, and adorned on the ſides 
with curious baſſ>rehevos. - Fronting the altar are 
two pillars of red jaſper, twelve feet high without 
the . ———— On the 
—— hand, near the high altar, is another beautiful 
altar, of Florentine work, and its tabernacle is ſet 
with the fineſt gems. Other parts f the church are 
painted by Lucca Jordano; — Pour ſan." | 
utiful figures of profuſe invention. 
Tux foundation of this church was laid byCharles 
J. king of 1 to whom a monument is erected 
— There is alſo the monument 
of i Andrew, kin gof N aples, who was ſtrangled by 
the intrigues of que: Joanna, in 13455 ne 
was but nineteen — — 571 3 
2. Grrusv Nuovo, or Houſe! of the a 
as! moſt ſplendid church of all thoſe —— 
that order in Italy, and is full of 9 
cent ornaments. It is 250 long, and 200 
broad, ſupported by ſix ae of a prodi 
ſize, aud incruſted with ry and other ers 
marble. The ceiling — nd is painted by Ca- 
valier Maffino and Bellifario:- The cupola was Painted 
by Lanfranc, — — but 
was almoſt all deſtroyed by an earthquake in ro88 ; 
however, the angles are preſerved, where the four 
evangeliſts are repreſen The high altar, and 
two others, are amazing] magnificent; on account 
of the beautiful marble b different kinds, the ſtatues 
and paintings, as alſo for the architecture, which is 
by Coſimo. Formerly, in the Tribuna, hung a large 
picture of St. Joſeph with the child Jeſus. in his 
arms, and a — of angels, by Franci co di Maria, 
0 4 a 


monds, rubies, and other 
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a Neapolitan : Hut this is N 28 
and its place fi oO 
of an infant 


Jordano, or Giardano, . great — nap 
color of his draperies, each reflecting into the other. 
The Trinity chapel has a picture e ere e. 
ſome in freſco by Belliſario . 


ious; * 


Tux Houſe is bly ſpaci 
— rIe amr rh every part. The gardens 


are extremely. pleafant, and full of fountains. The 
infirmary and la are grand, and furniſhed 


with all manner of neceſſaries. The library is well 


ſupplied; but there are few manuſcripts, and thoſe 
n the Chineſe language. 

is S. Maria Nuovo has a ceiling adorned with 
ſuch fine and gilding, that it paſſes for 


paintings 
one of the moſt beautiful churches in Naples. The 


paintings are by L. Jordano and Solomini; but thoſe 
of the latter not near equal to the former. The 
high altar, adorned with ſtatues, and a miraculous 
image of the Virgin, are by Coſimo; and the other, 
with the cu cupol, we 'were painted in freſco by Simon 
Papa. In | of che Madonna della Grazia, 
the pallioto and Ry the ornaments of the altar 
are of ſilver; and the robe in which the Virgin is 
dreſſed is almoſt entirely covered with pearls, dia- 
ewels. In that of the 
Graziani is a ſtatue of Chriſt, in the ſame attitude as 
he was ſhewn to the Jews by Pilate ; or an Ecce 
HOMO, inimitably cut in wood by Giovanni da Nola; 


Who has alſo there a crucifix, which is highly 


eſteemed. Here is a St. John Baptiſt by Bernini, 


and fore N N er . 1 2 moſt 


LES Ln 


* * 


45 ICE new church of the Vd, that of St. A the FRP® and 
E, St. N are 1 rich. 0 0 P. 15 


excellent 


| n, at ome, inville, vol, iii. p. 3414. 


ay: 


6 for it is as qa, 
church, and was built by order of the renowned 
Gonſalvo of Corduba. Here are ſome fine monu- 
ments; one in honor of Urban VI. who was a Nea- 
politan; and another to the memor of Amida, ſon 
to a king of Tunis, who turned ian, and was 

baptized by the name of Don Carlo d' Auſtria. 
Oder de Foix, ho beſieged Naples by order of 


Francis I. has a monument erected to 


in this chapel; and ſo has Peter, of Navarre, who 
firſt invented military mines. Both of - theſe monu- 


ments were erected by the nephew of the Gon- 


ſalvo; which ſpeak a true . 


was an honor paid to his enemies. 
4. S. Donna Regina, or S. Maria di Donna Reina, 


Was * by queen Mary, wife of Charles II. 


of Naples. On the high altar are two ſilver ſtatues 
as big as the life; and here are ſome fine paintings 
by Solomini; as alſo by L. Jordano, the laſt of his 
works, and not quite finiſhed ;- the ſubjects are = 
marriage * Cane and Chriſt preaching on the 
mount, 

Gut Philip Neri h very; Mullin 


built by the celebrated architect Dyoniſio Bartolomeo. 


The roof is not arched, but finely decorated with 
3 and e . 885 akar and —_— 


— — — 


+ With regard to the churches of Naples in general, the facades or 
fronts of few of them are beautiful. That of St, Philip Neri is, doubt- 
leſs, one of the moſt regular; it is all built of fine Carrara marble, of 
the Corinthian order, and raiſed after the plan of Bartolomeo: as alſo 
the houſe of the fathers of the Oratory, to whom this'church belon 
The co 2 of theſe prieſts was ſettled at Naples in 2596, 
— gi, diſciple to gt. _—_ Neri, firſt founder of We 


are _ 
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pictures are a St. Michael, by Michael an- 
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pital piece . — of Chriſt d 
it is by L. 


of an — % madonns in the clouds, and St. 
Jerom below, by Correggio is ſcarce an 
altar in this church which is not adorned with the 
works of the moſt eminent ſculptors and Painters; | 
ſo that it may be ranked r r cu- 


riofities of Naples. 
ita has a fine ir piece, by 


6. S. Nicoli di Ct 
Paolo Mather.” 

7. S. Tereſa della Scalzi has a madonna over the 

altar, by L. an and two * Pieces, 

Jacomo del Po. N 0 

8. SawTo Liorio, at a convent of — is pret- 
tily adorned. Here are ſeveral of the beſt paintings 
by L. Jordano, and his own portrait is in one over 
the great door. There are two large ons finely 
colored, in the third chapel on the right hand 

9. S. Paulo Maggiore ftands —— anciently was 
a temple of Caſtor and Pollux; part of which ſtil 
remains, and ſerves as a portico to the preſent church. 
The pillars are of the Corinthian order, fluted, noble, 
and magnificent. The ceiling 1s finely painted by 
the cavalier Maſſimis; and there are two good pieces 
in the ſacriſty by Solomini, or F. Solymea, done in 
1689: the one is the converſion of St. Paul, and ons 
other the ſtory of Simon Magus . 

10. ST. Severino is a beautiful church, bali 

to He. eee in which are oy pad 


4 FW) * — ad. 8. Ar. th Y a bt 


r 4 1 E , 5 hs. 


„ Blainville, iii. . Paolo Ma 8 


5 bee Wrigh t, _ 
an — — on the facade, which was demoli 


1688 by an earthquake, appears to have been originally of Caſtor and | 
Pollux, and built by Julius Tarſus, a freed-man and CIR 
72 ana of the ſea · coaſt about Naples. 


pitre 
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2 o is "buried in che church, Ss are a 
great nike of . monuments: adorned with ſtatues, 
and particularly one to the memory of three youths 
2 Severino family, who wot poiſoned. oe 
9 4 their ſtatues are by band > ws 
Nola. Some of the — 
Andrea de Salerno, and Criſcuolo. The portraits on 
both ſides of the church, of the kings, popes, and 
other illuſtrious perſons of the Benedictine order, are 
by Zingaro, a Venetian, whoſe real _— was An- 
tonio Solario, anti lived about the year 1495 5 
marble pavement has a — fore of- 
coats of arms in baſſo-rehievo riſing above 1 Wet RL 
Tu large Benedictine convent, to which this 
church belongs, maintains eighty monks, and con- 
ſiſts of four ſpacious . courts,” with cloiſters round 
them. In one of theſe. is the life of St. Benedict, 


ted by Zi 3 
— - nord, There is a good eu, i 
which are Aa valuable manuſcripts, © - 

11. MounT Ohvet is a 1 churcig en 
built in the old taſte. The ce is painted all over 
and gilt: the choir is alſo eh painted in freſco 
by Simon Papa; with one piece re ſenting the pu- 
rification, by Vaſari. The e are in a more 
modern taſte of architecture; ad in that of the 
Origlia family is an aſſumption, eſteemed the maſter- 
piece of Penturchio, diſciple to Perugino. Here is 
alſo a fine repreſentation, in terra cotta, or clay burnt, 
of a dead Chriſt,” the Virgin Mary in a ſwoon, the 
other Mary's, Nicodemus, Joſeph of Arimathea, and 
two other figures ; they are the ritrattos of Al- 

honſo II. 15 Naples, his ſon, and other per- 
way the n eſteemed, and done by 

Mo davino 
. The aſſiſtants i Toe NG eminent men tn lining : Nico- 


demus is perſonated L Giovanni Pontano, Joſeph of — by 
Giacomo 


1 
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Modavino of Modena, an ingenious ſculptor, who 
lived about the middle of the fifteenth century. In 
r erranuova chapel is a beautiful marble altar, by 
| tto.da Majano, an eminent Florentine ſculptor 
of the fifteenth century. The baſſo- relievo repre- 
ſenting the nativity of if in the chapel of Amalfi, 
is eſteemed a fine piece ; which is attributed by ſome 
to Donatello, and by others to 1 — 
Among the ſtatues chere is one of St. Anthony, of 
* in beautiful white marble, by Santa 1 
and another of St. John the Baptiſt, by Giovanni di 
Nola. This laſt ſtatue is of ſuch exquiſitely fine 
W nngs Ike 2 bell, eee touched 
WwIitn a o 
Tus cenvent is ne of the moſt in in all 

Italy, and contains four beautiful cloiſters, made i N 

form of terraſſes, one above the other; mich Ty 
laboratory, and a fine library 5 
phonſo II. from whence is a moſt de l prope. 
This: gt is alſo famous for 
= litan ſoap, which, in a great ae e 

iet. 

12,8. Maria. ee is remarkable fors its 
church, hoſpital, and monaſtery, which have noble 
endowments. The church is one of the largeſt and 
richeſt in the whole city. Nothing is ſeen here from 
Fig to bottom bur ſculptures, paintings, and gildings, 

which make the whole ſtructure exceedingly bril- 
liant. The gilding only of the high altar, and the 
chapel belonging to it, coſt 23,00 crowns q and 
the 5 other a —— c ern with Ove wander cor- 


1 4 


2— 


Giacomo Sahnabhedy; wn. two others by Alphonſo II. king-of Naples, 
and his ſon Ferdinand. Keyfl. ii. 421. Though the repreſentation of 
this ſubject be in a manner quite uncommon, — it is ſo natural, the 
2 being placed, not in the uſual way of ſtatues on pedeſtals, but 


the floor, in ſuch a place and diſpoſition, as you might expect 
2 — at ö m to be 


nelian, 


uch. W 1 
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nelian, jaſper, agate, and a profuſion of other gems; 
x8,000 ducats more, or 3oool. — +. Among 
the beſt paintings are, a ſleeping Joſeph, and the 
flight into Egypt, oy Lanfranc; the prefentation; 
by Melini; Chriſt diſputing in the temple, by Criſ- 
cuolo; the marriage of Cana, by Maſſimo; and the 
annunciation, by Bernardo; the crucifixion, by Leo- 
- nardo da Piſtoia ; Noah leaving the ark, by Cala- 
| broze ; and Jacob's wreſtling with the angel, by Jor= 
dano. The ſeveral ſtatues in ſtucco were by Lorenzo 
Vaccaro; the paintings of the ceiling, by Marco de 
Siena, Santa Fede, Imperato, Maſſimo, and Jordano; 
and the freſco paintings of the choir and cupola, by 
Bellifario. Thoſe ftatues in niches, and thoſe belong- 


Tr hoſpital is what they call a pieta for the re- 
ception of infants, baſt or others ; of whom 
they take in ſuch numbers, that they ſay there are 


ber, it being no uncommon thing in one nig] 


many thouſands that are not ſeen, but are at nurſe, Burnet, p. £59» ; 
| from 
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from this houſe, if they are left widows in neceſſitous 
circumſtances, or forſaken by their huſbands, or if the 
marriage without any fault of theirs proves unfor- 
tunate, are intitled to a re- admiſſion, and have a 
| nt allowed them, being diſtin- 
eviſhed by the name of Ritornate, The riches of 
this Annunciata are prodigious; it is the e 
hoſpital in the world, and the revenue is ud to be 
490,000 crowns. a year. 
13. S. Maria Maa jore Rands upon the ruins of 
the ancient temple Diana. It was conſecrated in 
5525 rebuilt in 1653, and is now one of the moſt 


utiful churches in all Naples 
14. 8. 1 Maggiore is ſuppoſed to have been 
e rl by the emperor Adrian, in 
fe e * Antinous; but was con- 


* to Jo che Baptiſt by Conſtantine the Great. 
Near the A altar lies the body of ic re Tie 
poet, a great phi her. e famul 
_— of the Combe is a — — by 2 
da ia; and all the ſculptures of the Ravaſchiera 
2 are by Giovanni da 
the S. Pietro a Majella has a cieling finely p ainted 
alabroce; and over the altar is Chriſt Sith St. 
tharine of Sienna, by Caracci. The ſtatue of St. 
Sebaſtian bound to a tree is finely done by Giovanni 
da Nola. 

16. S. Maria della Concordia i is only remarkable 
for a monument erected to the memory of Gaſpar 
Benemerini, once king of Fez, Who renounced Ma- 
hometiſm, and died in 1541, aged 100 years. s. 

17. S. Maria del Carmine, from a ſmall chapel, 
is become a magnificent church, the roof of which 

is finely decorated; and in the cloiſter of the convent 
is painted, in freſco, the life of the prophet Elyah, 
by Baldueci _ 

18. S. Maria Donna Romita contains ſeveral fine 


_ of painting, particularly the — ol 
. Onn 


89 
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John the Bap tiſt, near the high altar M and the 
of the JT is finely — with baer 
ſeulpture, and gilding. HA 
19. S. Maria della Sanita is a church bel 7 
the —— in which are thirteen ſmall 
over ſo many altars, all finely ornamented — 
tings. On an oem ſtands A bulls: 4 
tue of Noah, with a n 
his ſhoulders a model of the ark. in cold, eh 
2 n r 
tar are 0 c e with 
| many fer hires and other — — 
| a S. Maria delle Grazie is a . in 2 
are ſome curious pieces in painting and ſculpture. 
In a chapel is a noble baſſo· relievo 3 
Nola, Hr ay Ft ny Aa the ging 0 Mary, St. John, and 

Ma over a dead Chriſt : and 
I of the high altar are two fine ſtatues, 
by L. oder of St. Jerom, the other of 
a Piſan ſaint.. 

211. S. Maria de Sangri abounds in ſtatues. and 
curious monuments belonging to the Sangro family ; 5 
but wants a proper 1 
22. S. Maria di edagrotta has fox .admirable © 
pillars of black and white marble before the high 
altar: and the church owes its name to the cave of 
When at the entrance of which it ſtands, 

Maria del Parto is a handſome. church in 
the Dar Chiaja, and was erected. by the famous 
poet Sannazarius, who built it on = ruins of his 
own houſe, and dedicated it to the delivery of the 
bleſſed Virgin. A poet endowed a church wich a 
revenue of 600 ducats! and made a preſent of it to 
the Servites, who built a — . near it. His 
true name was Giacomo Sannazaro, a nobleman of 
the Seggio of Porto Nuova; but he his 
name to that of Actius Sincerus, at the ſollicitation 


of Jovianys nnd who alſo had changed his 
owns 


do the ſtatues, which was done by 
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own ; and Marcellus Palingenius, cherten et, 


did the ſame. 
„„ 3 at Rome in the year 1835 * 


and in the 73d of his age; but his body was brought 
to Naples and interred in this church: His tomb is 
at the bottom of the choir, and made of very beauti- 
ful white marble. On the top of it is the buſto of 
this great poet, crowned with laurel, between two 
little angels, with theſe words under it, AcTros Su- 
cxRUS. In the middle of the monument is an ad- 
mirable baſſo-relievo, where Ne tune 15 repreſented 
with two ſatyrs, and two nymphs ; which allude to 
his piſcatory eclogues, his fatyrical epigrams, and 
his Arcadia, . On each fide are ſeated two large 
ſtatues, the one repreſenting Apollo, and the other 
Minerva; but offence having them taken at the in- 
troducing of pagan deities into churches, and the 
» codes _ 8 pieces being apprehended, 
rved by the artifice' of making them 


paſs Hager ka im 
is the workmanſhip of Girolamo Santo Croce, a Nea- 
politan, who died — the finiſhin ng hand was pur 
aggabonns, of 


Tuſcany, who was a Servite monk. 

In this church are alſo two ſtatues of white marble, 
the one Sr. James the apoſtle, and the other St. 
Nazario the martyr ; both by the fame Poggi- 
bonzo. In the firſt chapel on he e hand is the 


- 19. 2h Michael, who has the 


„—ͤ— — 
2 —ͤ— 


* n 


* His epitaph f ſays in 1 cham which is is 2 miſtake. --- This epitaph was 
= by cardinal Bembo, as follows: 
"" "Ba facro cinere flores 3 hic ille Maroni | 
Sincerus, muſa proximus, ut tumulo; 
+ 1.6 Vix. ann. LXX11, obiit M. D. xxx. 
Here lies Sincere, * flow'rs the place perfume) 
To Virgil next in verſe, as next in tomb.” 


This poet's tomb. is at the bottom- of the hill Pauſilypo, and that 


* Virgil's is on the fide of it, Wright, p. 175, 


| feet, 


age of David and Judith. The whole 


r ankle his | 
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feet, and pierces him with his lance, 
— di Piſtoia. Near it is an of 
Sung repreſenting the Lord's ſupper; — 
ty his diſciples are ſitting on bas other-: 
ie k n not badly exocurod. ICE | 
V good Pieces mn O, done at 7 EXPENCe 
of father Nappi, who alſo added a fine variegated. 
marble pavement to the church: and in à ſmall 
0 at the entrance of the choir, is an adoration 
of t wiſe men; which Waben to be the firſt 
amy” in oil, by John of Bruges. It is ſaid to have 
bows in the gallery of 1 of Frederick, king of * 5 
*. yore it to Sannazari 
4. S. Maria a — is 5 alſo: a church on Dis 
h en che, ruins of a temple dedicated 
to Fortune. There are ſome other — and 
convents on that hill; which was much frequented 
by the ancients, to unbend themſelves after the hurry 
of buſineſs, and was called Pauſilypus, 4 cure ma- 

roriſque ceſſatione. 

25. S. Giacomo degli Spagnuoli, or St. Jane | 
Church-of the Spaniards, was built by Don Pedro 
de Toledo, — of Naples; whoſe tomb is a 
great ornament to the church, being one oſ the fineſt 
pieces done by Giovanni da Nola f. The 2 
and inlaid work at the high altar make a nob — 

arance. The paintings are beautiful in | 

bur particularly an aſſumption by Criſcolo, —— 1 

Virgin by Marco da Siena, and a nativity. by Paſ- 
ſanti; with a picture by Manlio, containing the por 

| traits of pope Pius V. of Don 3 af AUT; and 


* 
N 5 _— 


I” 


+ The moſt remarkable curioſity in this church is the tomb of Don 
Pedro de Toledo, which is one of the moſt magnificent in the whole * 
city. It ſtands in the choir, and was executed by John of Nola. .Upon 

it are ſeen, the ſtatue of Don Pedro, ſon to F duke of Alva ; 

that of his Jady, with ſome others ; and a great many 3 
of which repreſents Barbaroſſa, the corſair, flying before him, 
his attempt upon the town of Puzzolo, in 1554. : 


= : 
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other chiefs, ho diſtinguiſhed ' themſelves at thie- 
battle of Lepanto. The cha of our Lady of 
Graces is adorned with beautif — and painted 
in freſco, by Horatio Frezza. | 

Tux clock of this church ſtrikas the hours after 
the German, E ngliſh, and French computation. The 
church is elite: endowed, as it maintains ſeventy 
chaplaias, ſixteen deacons, and a fine band of muſic. 
There is an hoſpital belonging to this church for 
thoſe of the Spaniſn nation. It is a handſome 
— where ſick perſons are decentiy nen, 
and w ovided with neceſſaries. 

26. S. Martino is a church belonging to the Car- 
thaſians,: and ſtands on a fine eminence. It abounds 
with rich ornaments in gold, ſilver, and marble. 


The is very wil arr and _ cieling of 
the nave is of ſtucco work, painted by Lanfranc, 
who alſo drew the crucifixion, and the e apoſtles, 


in the: front of the choir. The pieta over the grand 
entrance is by Maſſimo, and the twelve prophets by 
| Spagnoletto.. Guiſepino d' Arpino and Berardino Si- 
diliano have jointly diſplayed the-delicacy of their 
peneils on the cieling of the choir. The. moſt re- 
markable pictures are, a nativity of Chriſt by Guido, 
æ marriage of Cana by Maſſimo, Chriſt waſhing his 
_ diſciple's feet by Amnibal Caracci. a. laſt ſupper by 
Haul Veroneſe, and another hy Spagnoletto. There 
are two fine ſtatues. on each ſide the choir, the one 
by Giovanni da Nola, and the other by old Bernini; 
which laſt _—_— the Virgin, with the child 
1 and John the Baptiſt in his infancy. 


ntings are by ſeveral ir maſters,. 
— ele, Calabreſe Wee. Dominichino, and 


Tun ches eu! in the' rhafaries are difficult to 
be deſcribed, among which are, a globe of lapis la- 
uli; a ſlver ſtatue of St. Martin, with a in on 
one a the fingers, fet _ an ROI ruby; 

112 another 
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another ſilver ſtatue of the Virgin Mary, ſtanding 
on the moon, with a dragon at her feet, almolt as 
big as the life. But what particularly deſerves notice 
is a little altar ſupported by ſilver pillars, with a py* 
repreſenting the ſun reſting on one pillar, che beams 
of which are coyered with ſapphire and other gems. 
Among the various curioſities here, they ſhew ſome 
pots of flowers in ſilyer, of admirable workmanſhip, 
They have relics * of ſaints in great abundance z; bits 
of bone. piled up in a moſt exact manner, within 
glaſs caſes, and the name of the ſaint inſcribed. on 
eac . 5 | e 
1 — the whole, the Carthuſian Convent of St, 
Martin, as this is called, with regard to architecture, 
painting, ſculpture, gold, ſilver, 2 and curious 
workmanſhip, is not to be excelled, The convent 
has a — ſquare, and is richly embelliſhed like 
the church: but the crucifixion, ſaid to be done by 
M. Angelo, from the life, is quite abſurd. _- [ 
27. S. Giovanni a Carbonara + was built in 13444 
and dedicated to St. John Baptiſt; a phial - full of 
whoſe blood is ſhewn to ſtrangers, who are told that 
it liquifies and froths from the eye of his feſtival t 
the end of the octave. This church belongs to the- 
Auſtin friars, and has a cieling in the modern taſte, 
ilt all over, with a fine picture in the middle of St. 
| John, by Roſſi. The high altar is of a moſt beauti- 
ful white marble, embelliſhed with ſeveral ſtatues of 
angels and ſaints, with a fine baſſo - relievo of Abra- 


* He ſeemed a ſort of a {| ſent .up to his holineſs, and. ſo 
prieſt that ſh them us; ſo ** him. Wright, p.157. 

ventured to aſk him, what au- m vary much in opiaion 
thentic proof they had of the re- with reſpe& to the origin of the 
_ ality of thoſe relics. He confeſſed word Carbonara: ſome ſay it was 
fairly, with a ſmile, that theſe |} borrowed from a family of that 
bones ere indeed taken out of If name, now extin& ; whilſt others 
the neighbouring catacombs, a ¶ declare it is ſo called, becauſe all 
ſufficient magazine to furniſh re- ¶ the charcoal conſumed in this city 
lies to a thouſand churches, were I was made in that Place. 


P 2 ham's 
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hams ſacrifice, all by Hannibal Caccavallo . Above 
this altar is the magnificent mauſoleum, though in a. 
Gothic taſte, of king Ladiſlaus, who died by poiſon 
in 1414. His monument is of white marble, and 
riſes to the church eieling. On the ſummit is an 
equeſtrian ſtatue of him, crowned, with a drawn 
fword in his hand; beneath is another ſtatue of him 
reclined on his tomb; and lower a third, with his 
ſiſter Jane II. and ſome other ſtatues of ſaints. 
Under all theſe are four coloſſal ſtatues of white 
marble, repreſenting Temperance, Fortitude, Pru- 
22 and Magnanimity, which ſeem to ſupport the 

ce. ee e e | | 

Tus chapel de Vico abounds in moſt excellent 
marble ſtatues and baſſo-relievos : thoſe of St. John 
the Baptiſt, St. Luke, St. Mark, St. George, and 
St. Sebaſtian; are by Pietro di Piata, a Spaniard ; 
the reſt by Giovanni da Nola, Santa-Croce, and Cac- 
cavallo. In another chapel is an admirable cruci- 
fixion, by Vaſari; and the paſſion: of Chriſt in ſeven 
exquiſite baſſo-relievos, which fold up like a ſcreen. 
Tur Auguſtine monaſtery near this church has a 
ſine library, furniſned with many Greek and Latin 
manuſcripts, which were the donation of cardinal 
Seripando. | : N 

289. S. Gaetano is a modern church, and worth 
ſeeing, both for its architecture and marble orna- 
ments. r I le 

29. S. Catherina Formello has a cieling finely 
painted by Louigi Gaigi, and the cupola by Paolo 
de Mattheis. The church belongs to the Domi- 
nicans, who here raiſed the firſt A Gael ever 
ſeen in Naples. It contains ſome beauriful ſtatues 


and. fine pictures; among others, an excellent con- 
verſion of St. Paul by Marco da Siena, an epiphany 


„ 


"RS" * 


1.& celebrated Neapolitan ſculptor, who flouriſhed about the year 
| I 59 0. | 


\ 
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by Silveſtro Buono, a madonna by. Franceſco Curia, 
and the murder of the innocents . Maceetr da 
Siena. 

30. 8. Franceſco de Paolo is one of the, fineſ 
churches in the whole city, and belongs to the 
1 friars, 2 RY convent near it. The 
high altar is ſuperbly adorned, the roof is fine 

_ carved and gilt, and the pavement is nero 
laid. Many-cunous relics are ꝓreſerved in this church. 
particularly ewo phials filled with the holy Virgin's 
milk, which never fails to liquify on all her feſtivals! 
Tx convent is ſpacious and well built. The re- 
fectory well deſerves to be ſeen; and the honeſt 
monks get vaſt ſums of money by the ſale of wine 
in their large cellars. But nothing is comparable to 
their laboratory, which is the moſt ſplendid in all 
Italys though it contains a ſtrange mixture of ſacred 
* ane pictures, as St. John in the deſart, and 
ed Venus; the baptiſm of Chriſt, and a Ga- 
| Wen the diſciples at Emaus, and bacebanale and 
bacchantes in diſſolute attitudes. 

31. S. Reſtituta was formerly the cathedral; [os 
many of its pillars are ſaid to be the remains of; @ 
— dedicated to Neptune. On the wall is the 
Virgin Mary in moſaic, of very great antiquity. 
32. S. Dominico Maggiore, or the Dominican Con- 
vent, has a large church, extremely rich in all or- 
naments, which are worthy the attention of a curious 
traveller. It was ſolemnly conſecrated to St. Do- 
minick, by pope Alexander IV. in 1235; and was 
afterwards rebuilt by king Charles IL who Ps ar 
it to St. Mary Magdalen: hut the monks afterwards 
reſtored the original conſecration. to their grand pa- 
triarch. This church contains many chapels and er 
numents; with a multitude of ſtatues er —— gs 
all by the beſt artiſts; The ſacriſt 
Sola and in a gallery above, w 3 

the en are depoſited the bodies of the > of 
P 3 N _ 
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Naples, and others of the royal families. Rll he 
tombs are in the form of cheſts or coffers and over 
each is a of rich brocade and gold 

arly of Alphonſo I. who died if 2458; 
rdinand I. who regs in 14943 and F 


II. in 1496. | x 
Tur capola of prove de St. Severin's halen 


= Andrea de Salerno and'is highly eſteemed. 

the . — of the Dolee's is an — Picture of 

— 4 o Mary, By Raphael Urbin y and in another 
1 18 a deſcent of tlie croſs, by Zingaro, 

| Srbilted. In che Maddaloni chapel is a beautiful 


ſtatue of the r Stephen; and the altar 


60 Preſents his e is reputed one 
| "veſt perfe es dene by Leonarda da Piſtoia. 


In the chapel of the Pinelli is an ammunciation, by 
Titian ; in that of our Saviour, a Chriſt Bound to 
the eohitnn, By Caravas 4, and in chat of St. 
"two excellent pictures, by Guido./ 
III e B wel nch in plate for facted uſes; 
and in the ſitory they ſhew a large crucifix of 
Hilver, ſtatues of ſaints as big as the life, and can- 
Aleſticks Neven or eight feet high, all of the ſame 
metal; e recious to them than ſilver, 
is a manuſeript of St. Thomas Aquinas, which they 
keep: with great veneration. It is a ſort of comment 
of! the book wren dene intitle Pe Cæleſti 
TRetürfchia 468118 
„ OrrderT r the little Aae bet and in 88 
of the ſquare before it, is a ſtately pymmid, . erected 
in honour” of St. Dominick, from the deſigns of 
Cavalier Colims;' The ſtatue of the faint is on the 
top, Holding a ehureh in one hand, and giving his 
benediction with the other. The pyramid itſelf is 
embelliſhed with ſeveral bas-reliefs, and buſts, re- 
be Domliewn oa cm I} EY FIDE of 

enn ne 4 


MIT. 
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33. S. Gievanni Pontano was founded by Joyianus 
— a: great poet, an eminent orator, and ſe- 
cretary to king Ferdinand I. The building is ſmall, 
on the walls of which are feveral moral maxims com- 
poſed in Latin by the founder, whoſe Family are in- 
terred here, and have ſome fine epitaphs written by 

aSimſelf, pony: 1 Rag eg. . on his 
0 3 . 2 e ö to. che 
Theatins, the cieling of which is painted by Lan- 
franc; who has alſo dene a fihezprece in. freſco, re- 
preſenting the pool ef Betheſds: There are one 
Pain S de and e Gum lt 
33. S. Angelo a Nido is 4 Chanck founded. in 
honor of St. Michael the arch-angel, by cardinal 
Brancaccio, whoſe tomb is near — high altar, and 
— with fine ſtatues, by Donatello. Near it 
is a ſuperb mauſoleum to the memory of the car- 
dinal's family, being entirely of [the-fineſt marble in 
various forts, in a moſt — taſte of ſculptute, 
and in an extraordinary form. On the high altar- 
piece is repteſented St. Michael very en 
3 by Marco da Siena. 5 

36. 8. Madre di Dio, delli Scalzi ann is 

a church arkale © to the bare footed Carmelites, 
and is remarka or a chapel dedicated to St. The- 
reſa, which is ſplendid, and conſidered as one of the 
richeſt in Naples. It was built from the deligns:of 
Coſima, and in freſco by Maſſimo. The 

high altar rves « paricula notice, as it is richly 
ornamented with all kinds of gems. On the fote 
part of it is a perſpective view. of à palace or 
temple, with — of fo and bas-rehevos placed 
— before it. T 


* 4 8 FI — 2 5 3 — Tr n 2 ec — 74 — 2 2 


The architecture of the church itſelf, the moſaic, , ſculpture, and 
other ornaments, in me} it to a 1055 — 3 enn 
at amd N s B11 

| 'P 4 | | "perk, 
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tabernicle i is equally. ſu- 
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rb, with a flower-piece in the centre, made at 
lorence by are it has ten green and 

white . of jaſper, and every part abounds with 

lapis lazuli. T — and all other orna- 

1 of the altar, are alſo of inlaid gems ſet in 

| gilt braſs, as are even the doors which open on each 

fide into the choir :» and on one of theſe doors is 2 

rediſh brown agate, with white veins, Gi exactly re- 
12 the ſituation and plan of the city of 
antua, that the laſt duke o mY 30,000 crowns 
for it. But the fineſt ſpectacle of all is the pave- 
ment and balluſtrade before the altar, of the moſt 
beautiful marble, and richly inlaid; the whole forming 

a wonderful perſpective, in the gallery form, of 

| the Doric order. Behind the altar are three larg 

| pictures 4 one by Paolo di Matteis, repreſenting 

1 8 inveſting the devout Simon Stoce wich 
if the — the other two, by a brother 
| of che convent called Lucas, are the adoration: of 
4Z the wiſe men, and the ſhepherds at the manger. 

9 The chapel of the Ravaſchiera family, and the ſa- 
criſty, are + embelliſhed with beautiful 8 — 
Andrea di Salerno and Santa Fedde. 

Tux convent to which this church belongs is a 
fine ſtructure, and remarkable for the elegance of 
5 diſpenſary. 

7. Sr. Clara Wales a roy dlujrel, and is very 
ancient. It is 320 palms long, and 120 broad. The 
architecture af the cieling is Gothic, and very lotty. 

It is ſaid the whole edifice was painted all over by 
Zingara; but the nuns cauſed them to be white 
waſned, and fo quite effaced the paintings. Behind 
the altar is the tomb of king Robert, of white 
marble, and in the Gothic taſte, adorned with many 

figures ſtandin my niches... Some other princes and 
_ 1Princeſles of that. royal family are alſo interred in 
this church, particularly Charles the illuſtrious, duke 

3 Calabria Ne car the "__ church gate — a 

| white 
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3 ny 2 a beautiful 
ſtatue, iovanni da Nola, repreſen a 
lady who unhappily died when ſhe — | 
married. There are many good pieces of painting 
in this church, by: Ghiotto, Sylveſtra Buono, Lan- 
maſt Marco da Siena, and "Jas: other famous 
maſters. 1 & Width 
T.ꝰ06o this church belotgs 2 convent; of nun, who 
are generally about 300, and of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed families in this kingdom: and near it is 
another convent of the ſame order, called Recolets, 
but inhabited by: Man who alſo make uſe of the 
fame church. * * 

38. Dzzza Trinis: delle ae is a h 
built croſs- wiſe, in the Greek taſte, after the deſigns 
of Coſimo. It has a ſtately front, and a marble pave- 
ment. The high altar is — with the fineſt 
marble of various ſorts, and with two beautiful co- 
kamns ; but its principal ornament. is a copper ta- 
bernacle gilt, on which many ſmall ſilver figures are 
carved with the utmoſt — The columns are 
of lapis lazuli; and the whole is fuperbly adorned 
with diamonds and other precious ſtones. |, This ta- 
bernacle coſt! 5 crowns, and the model of it 
was made by Raphael Fiamingo. In the church are 
alſo — excellent pictures, by. old Palma, Santa 
Fede, Spagnuolet, Bartſtello Sie and other 
eminent maſters. 

Tuis church has alſo a a lendid convent. 1 nüns, 
whoſe patron is St. — the generaliſſimo of the 
mendicants. 1 

39. Sr. Marcellinus is a church whoſe cieling was 
painted by Maſſimo, and the cupola by Belliſario. 
460. ST. Antonio was founded by. que 2 Jie I. 

of the houſe of Anjou, and is in 
They here ſhew a picture painted in 0.5 in 1 year 
1365, by Colantonio da Fiore, a Neapolitan, ; > 2 
Proof, according to theſe, that * Was por | 
| invente | 
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invent $4 Jon! Sago TY — ern _ 


b Nel to the court uf h Ge are two antique 
tiueÞles, one of which! was 2 pedeſtal to a "ſtatue 
erected by the citizens of in honor of 
4 public Apirited man, who had given out his _ 

during a famine. 3 
O n A and — 
i The ar- 


8 e — 

chitect was di, — —.— man, and 
of Mus order.” The eieling, and angles of 

the dome, ate painted by Lanfranc's! the dome itſelf 

Benaſchi. The pool of Betheſda above the great 

te; and part of the paintings in the choir, art᷑ alſo 


e the reſt by Jordans. The high altar 
'W ſed of the . moſt beautiful "marble, and en- 


_ with 4 ma ure tabernacle: but this is ex- 
by the chapel of the holy Annunciada, in 

5 are * ictures of moſaic i inex rrefſibly — 

Age Calandra from the paintings of Guido. 


Tur ſubterraneous church, cal 41 Cimiteris; or 
p-place, is of the ſame extent with the other, 


and Givi cd into five wings. It is painted all over 
with hiſtories of the Old and New Teſtament, re- 
Lating to the reſurrectiom of the dead. Here the 

IN friars are 8 as alſo the famons peer 


a&- 8. Patrizia is a ſmall but ſptendid church, 
„With the adjoining=convent, - $ to the 
vine nuns.” The. tabernacle is of 
richneſs ;. and the paliorti, or W for che _ 


are of flvce.” 
S. Nlaria della wd * a chat 


to 12 refortned Auſtin friars, in which are dome 
Ane Paintings of — — and Cala | 


brele. | | 1 5 
44. 8. Pietro Ara id ſaid to * deen unc 


* | 
ample of Apollo, but that St. Peter dedicated 
to 
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to-ths-true God. © The noble" picture in the/eliipel 
of the Ricci family is by Leonards da Vinci. 

cg Sr. Mary bf — a church and 
convent, bel the! to the reformed Franciſcan fathers. 
It is e raatec ac eng 
nola, which affords a x e 
was che architect of this edifice. ſor a 
painted the dead Chriſt under the high «tar; and 
the eloiſer was painted by Belbiarrs: © 
46. S. Lorenzo de Padri Mison has + lofly wrchad 
l and On its high altar the ſtatues of St. Francis, 
St. Antony, and St. Laurenee, 75 
Giovanni de Nola. 4h the'chapel — oſary are 
two pillats of verde - antiq . — ma wy SF ifilaid 
work of apis lazuli, to ; ahd other 
germs) e en yr 1 2 tir relpective 
Monuments, ſtand the ſtatues 2 its founders, Ca- 
millo Cacace and his wife, which are findly aua. 
In afiothey chapel are the remains of ſomè royal 
ſonsges. Id a-ſubterrarievus chapel under the c 
is the:coroniition: f e ainted in eglors, 
8 — of ren, Þ, 19 85 * 
9 y * NC} "13/98 Y 
2 us city of Naples Mis bern 
drt and ſo often ruined by ihvaſions; that 
few #etmains df aptiquity ire found in it; and theſe 
are chiefly in the cabinets of the vittuoſi. Several 
earthquakes have alſo deſtroyed great numbers of 
chem, particularly ſtatues, an ace marbles. Be- 
ſicles, che mall quantities ſaved out of the various 
deyaſtations were care catched up, from dune to 


to ſo many 


which country moſt of them were ſent. Hence a 
traveller, in Teng accoutit of this noble city —.— 


obli ed to confige . 
an caſides, and eſpecially 'retigious hot 
which abound here more thai in any other Romi 


| _— . r 


Ee rl 
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falls into tedious ; as the ſame terms muſt 
neceſſarily be employed in deſcribing buildin 
Tg wealth to be feen in this city . 
gination, if biſbop Burnet is to N credited; who 
ays, there are four and twenty houſes of the order 
e the Dominicans, of both ſexes, and two. and 
twenty of the Franciſcans ; ſeven of the Jeſuits; 
Þeſides the convents of the Olivitanes, the Th 
Carmelites, Benedictines, and Carthuſians. As hate 
are about 100 convents in Naples, ſo every one of 
theſe, if it were in another place, would be thought 
well worth ſeeing; though, the riches, of the. greater 
4onvents here make many of them to de leſs Sed, 
The Jeſuits are great merchants; here; but they do 
not retail their wines out ſo ſcandalouſly as the Mi- 
nims, who live on the great ſquare before the royal 
palace, and ſell our, their an by retail, for which 
they pay, no duty *. . 

Tur convent of, St. Mane Maddalena delle Snag 
nuolewas founded by Donna Iſabella d Alarcon, mar- 
chioneſs della Valle, for Spaniſh profimutes inclined 
to forſake their debauched life. 

Pa LAcESs.—I. Palazza Reale, or royal palace, 
ſorms a with a court in the middle; 71 it 
Has a nob . which takes up one ſide. The 
front is very grand, and well executed. The archi- 


r tt pci 


's The convents have a very 
| | ua ones privilege in this town, 
t they may buy all the houſes 

on either fade till the firſt ſtreet 
that diſcontinueth the houſes ; and 
there being ſearee a ſtreet i in Na- 
ples in which there is not a con- 


Tenk,. by this means they may 


come to ey in the whole town: 
and the progreſs that the wealth 
of the c makes in this King- 


Cam is, » viſible, that, if there 
is not demie top put to n Al 


0 90e & 3” 


LEY 


1&7 


their miſery. The bitho 
us, that one, who knew the ſtate 


_ 5. . 4 


l — th chemſelves maſters of 
the whole kingdom. Burnet, p. 
160. The vaſt and dead wealth 
that i is in the hands of the church - 
men is another evident cauſe of 
tells 


of the kingdom well, aſſured hi 
that if It were. divided into five 
parts, upon a ftrit ſurvey, it 


would be found, that the church- 


men four parts of the five, 


OY 


originally 


2 
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originally intended as a palace for the viceroys, when 
under * Spaniſh Fob rooms *, The guard-room 
is alſo a noble piece of architecture, and very long, 
as well as broad. A theatre is built in this palace, 
very commodious for repreſenting operas. All the 
apartments abound in fine paintings and beautiful 

eltry. wa | | | . 

Tag Gehn have gold grounds, with white or- 
naments. There are red and white marble frames 
round the doors, with figured and gilt plates on 
them. The room of ſtate is very elegant, and well 
furniſhed, particularly with an Engliſh clock, which 
plays many of our tunes. But, as none of the 

intings have been deſcribed by any traveller, the 
following is a particular account of them. N 

STATE-Room. A large piece of the reſurrection of 
Lazarus, by Baſſano; one of his beſt : of Charity, 
by Schedoni: a madonna, by Lanfranco: a Lu- 
cretia, by Parmegiano: a ha family, by Raphael, 
a ſmall piece, the figures ſtanding, and St. John ſa- 
luting * child Jeſus ; there are three of theſe 
pictures, and no difference is to be ſeen in them, 
one is in the Barberini palace, and the other in that 
of Albani, at Rome, 2 — are very beautiful: Mi- 
nerva embracing a e, warrior; a pretty invented 
compliment to the family, by the painter: another 
charity piece, by Schedoni; a woman is giving a 
piece * bread to a boy leading a blind man, the 
= K , 3 
of three orders of architecture, 


* The great perron is divided 
into two Notts of ſteps, and is 
of white marble. Tt is eleven 


common paces in breadth, and a 
ſuperb work. At the foot of the 
ſteps, on each ſide, is the ſtatue 
of a river; that on the left hand 
repreſenting the Tagus, and that 
on the right the Ebro, with in- 
ſcriptions under them. Keyſler, 
li. p. 373. It was built by or- 
der of the count de Lemos, vice- 


roy under Philip III. king of 


embelliſhed with a vaſt number 
of -granate columns, and a clock 
on the top. Blainville, iii. p. 300. 
fx wp 2 is three 92 
t, and of a great len 
We ſtands a coloflal ſtatue of 
Jupiter, antique, but with mo- 
dern reparations. It was brought 
from an ancient temple near Cu- 


mæ. Wright, p. 1 50. | 
wWjhole 


ſchool. The guſto of G. 
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whole extreme! natural, and particularly ſo a lit 
in the . who ſtands with —— 2 0 
his 2 and has a ſweet ſimplicity in his 5 
nance : 2 St. Conia, the ſame hand; with four 
boys ys hanging round it, by H. Caracci.: two Cu die; 
and a holy amily, by the ſame Caracci: a. madonna 


in the be ſaints below, and St. zebaſtian; 


ſeen in profile; war pra. ſine, as is the whole piece 
in ol camber painted by Correggio, though the delign 


11 Collection. This doleeten was ſent here 
by order of the king's mother, who: is heireſs of 


the Parma family. 


FIRST room. 1 Apollo in tlie heavens, 
playing on his n 1 the earth under him; 
PR invention, and painted by H. Caracci: an 
angel in the clouds, holding incenſe, with one 
knee . by the ſame hand: a pieta, by Lucca 
Hollande. 
Secomp room. Michael An by 5 famoys def 
of the laſt judgment, painted {mall z it is ſaid 55 
We to be done entirely by his own 14 but cd 
ine it to be painted by Marcelli Venuſte, one of 
avourite EN two fine holy families, by 
Raphael. one has à cat in it, but the other is the 
moſt leaſing picture: the portrait-piece of Leo X. 
and the two cardinals ; which is reputed. to be the 
fame that Andrea del Sarto c N fo. exactly from 
the celebrated one of Rap in the palace of 


Pitti at Florence: two TY "bg. — 1 a 
madonna, by Bellino f: a Piece. y Schedoni. of 


* 12 8 AA * N 


+ There were thres of this 85 5 0 Bellino, the diſtiple 
of Fabriciano. He is not ſo famous by his works, as by his ſons, 
Gentile and Giovanni Bellino, who were the founders of the Venetian 

Beilino, the _— of Titian and Gior- 
gione, is a little Gothic in his deſigns : of his heads is 
noble, but his attitudes are not wel 8 Phan are no lively 


expreſſions in | his pieces; and; the fubje&s of which he treated, being 


| TR gave him n for them. Dj Files, p. 160. 
ſome 
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Gems the, file of X L. Vel? G 
ſeems EO 
with a look: Sade: and a little the pores of » rk 
of the tail of * & — ener los 
Correggio: a n an: a cd. 
8 of a naked Danae, 2 
finely colored: two portraits of III. alſo 
by Titian; with a Venus and Adonis; a madonna. 
by Correggio; it is a ſmall piece, with a rabhit in 
it, and is called 2 — th —_ 
by Luca Giordano, in his beſt manner: 
nk oung woman, a ſweet and — Pun 
a animal on ak 11 like a we 12 iy 
„ 2 Magdalen, aracci: a boy's head, 
wi e on his mouth, by Correggio: a mother 
laying with a young child in her — v a fine gung. 
y Farmegiano: a by 1 
TuiRD e ry fine baer. by H. Caracci, 
two little- ange the nails, charming : 
the fur pool. of b arg , the ſame: a painter 
ö — A ape 
of a naked Venus aſleep, with many C 5 
her bed, diverting themſelves with — and 
one is hobling in her ſlippers ; alſo a naked Venus, 
with her back to the be r, and ſatyrs about, like 
that in the Tribunal chamber gallery at Florence; 
both theſe by H. Caracci: a battle piece, by Bor- 
gognone: a madonna, by Guido: a miſer bulily 
. winking at the ſpeCtator.;, 
tuo pictures ; one of a man leaning on his books, 
with the greateſt uneaſineſs in his countenance, as 
perplexed to find ſomething out; the other has all 
the ſatisfaction in it, as © ive had diſcovered what 
he wanted. 
Four room. The famous madonna, with St. | 
Jerom; a drawing, by Ce io: a drawing of 


two chüdren, by * one — Dat the 7 5 
laughing at it a laſt ju 
. ment, 
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rent, which ſeems to be one of Michael Angelo's: 
2 drawing of the famous Repoſo, with the rabbit, 


by Correggio. | A chess drawangh: are very fine . 


——— 
Firn ene le colleftibh:of:medals, an- 


rque models, _ inſtruments, fine cameos, and in- 
os, u one in an onyx c A 
ine wr — creo deep; ar the — — 
fine apotheoſis of Hadrian, and on 8 — is a 
—— ow o_ covers the whole bottom. 
clave, the hapel are ſurpriſing quantities of 
behind — altar ſtands a moſt e 
5 marble ſtatue of the Virgin Mary. This pa- 
lace has a ſubterraneous communication with the 
Caſtello Nuovo, which was done for the ſecurity * 
the viceroy in caſe of an inſurrection. 
Tux gardens reach to the ſea-ſide, but are not 
very ex jary. This is a ſplendid court; and 
the [nobility exceed thoſe at the court of France in 
their dreſſes and equipages. 'When a lady of quality 
goes there, ſne is conducted in the following manner. 
ſers out alone in a large rich gilded coach, with 
glaſs windows behind as well as before. This is 
preceded by another neat coach, in which fits a.perfor 
ce dreſſed, called her Braceira, who hands the- 
y in TS out of her coach. Another coach fol- 
lows, where are four pages, or more, according to 
a ity of the perſon : and a rich ſedan chair is 
yy ex by two chairmen near the fide of her 
hen they arrive at court, the braceira gets 
out, 2 00 hands ha lady into her ſedan, when the 
Pages walk two and two on each ſide, richly dreſſed. 
this manner ſhe is carried up ſtairs, where the 
quits her ſedan, and the pages ſupport her train, 
which is ſome yards in length, till ſhe comes to the 
drawing room door, when it is buttoned up with 
The braceira and pages wait in the anti- 


chamber till her return, wlien ſhe is reconducted to 
Hr! her 
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ber coach, But it is remarked, that though the 
Neapolitan ladies dreſs themſelves to great advantage, 
they are not ſo beautiful in appearance as thoſe at 
Florence and Rome. The ſtate coach belonging to 
the king is ſaid to have coſt 10, oool. and is the moſt 
magnificent in Europe: it is very large, and richly - 
gilt, even the tire round the Wheels. It is uſually 
drawn by ſix noble black horſes, whoſe harneſs. is 
extremely rich, and the reins of broad ſolid gold 
lace: the carved work is the fineſt imaginable, and 
the painting ſo extraordinary that nothing can exceed 
it. There is neither iron or braſs about'it, but inſtead. 
thereof ſilver, or ſilver gilt. ö 
II. Sr. Angel Imperiale contains ſome valuable E 
paintings particular] St. Thomas convinced; and 
lerods 8 —— ſmall, but pretty: four fine por- 
traits; that o by Spagnuolet; one 
with the little he pig dogs, by Correggio; and 
the two old men, by Titan: © two drawings, by H. 
Caracci: a fine madonna in the clouds, Jr. Jerom 
and James below ; it ſeems of Correggio s manner : 
a Lucretia, like that done by Raphael: ſome. alle- 
7 eA a fine portrait, a whole length, * 
andyke 
III. Franca Villa is a palace belonging to a 
prince of that title, who married a daughter of the 
prince of Borgheſe of Rome. The apartments are 
noble, and beautifully furniſhed. | g 
Fixsr room. Six heads of the apoſtles, by Spa- 
gnoletto ; the coloring extremely dark. | 
Szconp rom. The original piece of M ary Mag- 
dalen anointing the feet of Chriſt; a — — deſign, 
but ſmall, and finely painted, by Paul Veroneſe; 
the large one of the — ſubject is in the palace 
of Durazzo at Genoa : the intombing of Chriſt, a 
ſmall piece, by Michael Angelo de Carravagio: a 
bacchanalia, of boys and girls, ſweetly 80 by 


YOu ke: ſeveral rtraits, Rubens. 5 
* * Q * Tum 
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Tump room. This is the room of ſtate, which 
is very elegant: here is a ſketch of a madonna, by 
Titian. 

Four room a ths holy family, by Schedoni. 
IV. PuiloMARINVO. One apartment of this pa- 
lace contains the following fine collection of pictures: 
à capital piece, by II. Caracci; one of his beſt 
works: the Marys at the ſepulchre of Chriſt, the 
angel fitting on it, cloathed in white, with a glory 
round his head; the principal light is on tum, a 
beautiful Rowe 3 the ſtone at the front d is 
dark; near the horizon light; the faces of the Ma- 
rys are ſhadowed ; ſhe with the box is in a red 
proves, with a deep yellow drapery over her ſhoul- 
ders; the next to her is in purple, with a yellow 
changeable over the arm; and the outward figu re 
zs in red, with a blue veil over her: John baptizing 
of Chriſt, by F. Albani: Joſeph's flight into r 
elegantly painted by P. da Cortona: a fine Ecce 
homo, by Guido: a pieta, with fine expreſſion,” and 
hi Highly iſhed, by Domenichino : three pieces beau- 
tifully executed by Pouſſin; Chriſt curing the blind; 
the annunciation of the Virgin, who receives it with 
her eyes ſnut, in an attitude of great humility, God 
and angels painted above; the other is called the 
Repoſe, which is the holy family reſting in their 
ourney to Egypt: a pieta, good, by Baſſan: St. 
rancis, finely done, by L. Caracci: a holy family, 
molt charmingly painted, by Domenichino ; there is 
alittle angel in this piece, with his face half ſha- 
dowed, looking over the ſhoulder of another, with 
a countenance vel y like nature herſelf *®. 
V. GaNDOLFL. Here is a capital piece by Guer- | 
. ithe reſurrection of Lazarus. 


* "The — moſt — palaces at Naples are thoſe of the 
prince di 8. ta, the dukes di Gravina and Mataloni, and a few 
others; 5 N they will apy, bear ſeeing after thoſe of 


y 
e © Tux 


. A W W tt. 
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Tur ace in which juſtice is adminiſtered is now 
called the Vicaria, but was formerly a royal reſi- 
dence. Here are ſome chapels, adorned with' ou 

ictures, by Rivales, a Spaniſh painter, diſciple of 

olidoro. R the Vicaria are the public i 
where many criminals and captives are confined. / 

TE Univerſity, which they call the Studii —— 
is a large and 4 — ſtructure, built by Font 
when the count de Lemos was viceroy. he f 
is magnificent, and 180 palms in breadth.” The 
middle part is adorned with columns, ſtatues, and 
inſcriptions. In a large old hall are ſome antique 
ſtatues, found at Pozzuoli. Within this palace is 
a pretty anatomical theatre, and a ſpacious chaps 
which contains ſeveral ſtatues by Naccarini ＋. 

Tr library of Valetta is ſaid to conſiſt of more 
than 1 8,000 volumes; all valuable, well-choſen 
books. It is adorned with ſome good paintin par- 
ticularly a ritratto of their famous Maffanello, and 
an admirable one of Cæſar Borgia by Titian. 
Tax library of the prince of Tarſi is in prete 
taſte, where are ſeveral curious mathematical inftru- 
ments ; and a room in which are the portraits of the 
moſt eminent authors in Europe, particularly Sir 
Haac Newton and Mr. Lock, but badly painted. 

CASTLES. 4. Caſtello Nuovo, or New Caſtle, on 
one fide joins to the ſea, and is always well gar- 
riſoned F. It is mounted with fifty pieces of ord- 
hance ; and an infcription informs us, that on the 
baſtion del San LE oe Pier ſtood a large piece, 


* ä — then. ä —_ * — 
— — — — — as. — — 


2 The n of Naples a "9 * Fa Vineis: and 
Riccard, de 8. Germano, to bags een founded by the. 01 ror Fre- 
deric II. whoſe patent was confirmed by pope Innocent 1254. 


er, ii. 431. 


t Charles I. brother to St. Louis, raiſed the whole rag in 
1265, a large tower exc now called Retry del Of which was 


built before . Nor dans, to defend the woke: Pi le, 
ON ts. > di dan = c avzo? bag 
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called Magdalena, n 2 1, ooOlb. which carried 


balls of 120lb. weight is deſtructive engine was 
caſt in the time of the emperor Maximilian I. and 
placed here b A V. who completed the work, 
and rendere a good fortification z for, beſides 
high and thick. walls, flanked by ſtrong towers, in 
much the ſame manner as the Baſtile at Paris, it is 
ſurrounded by a ſtrong curtain, defended by four 
baſtions, one of which was built from the produce 
of a tax laid on courtezans. Near the entrance of 
the caſtle ſtands a triumphal arch, adorned with 
ſculpture, and ſome inſcriptions, ſignifying, that it 


was built by Alphonſo the beſt of princes. Farther 


on is a braſs gate, decorated with fine. baſſo-relievos, 

which repreſent ſome of the exploits of the Arra- 
Lin s.: the whole is the workmanſhip of G. 

yond this gate is. a ſquare parade, where 

a — men may Fand = eaie,, and perform 

their exerciſes. Next. to it we ſee a ſtately ſtone 

ſtaircaſe, of thirty-four ſteps, leading to a large hall, 
which ſerves as an arſenal, erected by Charles II. 

where they ſay are arms for 50,000 men. This hall 

is a fine piece of architecture, eſpecially, its ceiling, 

and the performance of Piſano: the building is ſo 
conſtructed, that a whiſper on one ſide 1 is diſtinctly 


| heard at the other, 


Tux area, a large ſpace on each fide the caſtle, 
is called Il largo del Caſtello, and ſerves as a public 
walk to people © of quality ; as alſo for tournaments, 
races, bull-fightings, and other exerciſes. | 

II. CasTELLO el Uavo, or Egg Caſtle, ſo called 


from its oval figure, ſtands in the 3 — a rock, 


which is joined to the continent by e of 220 
io ci A great part of 10 was "te 1 by 
Peter 


TINT "ET; to have b been 9 * ace of. 321 2H] 
al not originally ſituated on an iſland, but altered to its preſent, ſtate 


51 1 by the Norman kings 3 on which account, for a long time, 
55 it. 
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Peter Navarre, a Biſcayan, who firſt invented the 
dreadful work of mines. He quitted- the ſervice of 
Charles V. and entered into the ſervice of Francis J. 
for whom he deſtroyed this fort, which was repaired 
under Philip II. and is now as defenſible as ſuch a 
place can he. . | | 

III. Sr. Elmo Caſtle, or St. Eramo +, is ſituated 
on an eminence towards the weſt; and the plan is 
in the form of a ſtar, with fix rays. The ſubter- 
raneous works are very ſpacious, and hewn out of 
the rock to ſuch a depth as to be bomb- proof, on 
which account a great quantity of military ſtores are 
kept here. | 5 

T is impoſſible to have a finer view of Naples 
than from this caſtle, which was built by the em- 
peror Charles V. with a view to curb the citizens, 
if they ſhould attempt an inſurre&ion. 

Taz Mole.---This projects near half a mile Þ into 
the ſea, and was begun b Charles II. in 1302. It 
is in the form of a bending arm, and about ſixty 7 


feet broad, conſiſting of large ſtones, hewn and 


{quare, ſo cloſely cemented, that it ſtands immove- 
able like a rock, and braves the fury of the moſt 
impetuous waves. From the middle of the elbow- 
riſes a beautiful lofty round tower, called La Laterna, 
which ſerves as a light-houſe to ſuch ſhips as enter 
the harbor in the night. At the end of the bending 
of the elbow is a ſmall fort, called the baſtion of St. 
Januarius, whoſe ſtatue ſtands over the gate. There 


* 


it was called the Norman caſtle. Keyſler, ii. 375. It went likewiſe 
by the name of Megaris; and the rock on which it ſtands was for- 
merly at the head of the Echia hill, and joined to the continent, but 
was long ſince ſevered from it by a dreadful earthquake and ſtorm. 
Blainville iii. p. 248. 
+ So called — a church dedicated to that ſaint, which formerly 
ſtood on this ſpot. 7 
t Blainville ſays, 500 paces z but it has been lengthened fince his 


time, | 
0s is 


- 
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zs alſo a chapel towards the middle of the mole; 


where maſs is daily celebrated for mariners. The 
mole is broad enough for two coaches to go a- breaſt, 
and ſufficient room for them to turn at the end. 
It is the moſt agreeable public walk about the city, 
and much frequented in the ſummer evenings. by 
22 of faſhion, to enjoy the freſco, or refreſhing 
r from the ſea. On each fide the mole,- the 
ſhips and other veſſels are chained ; from whence is 
a open of mount Veſuvius, the adjacent delight- 
ful country about Portici, and the beautiful aſcent 
of great part of Naples, the houſes and gardens ap- 
aring one above another almoſt to the caſtle of St. 
Elmo, with a pleaſant view of the Carthuſian con- 
vent. The company here have conſtantly ſeveral 
concerts of the fineſt muſic, which ſounds ſweetly in 
the {till evening, and increaſes the pleafures of the 
6. | | 
Tur Darſena, or harbor for gallies, was made in 
1668, and may contain about twenty of thoſe veſſels. 
It is cloſed on one ſide by a ſmall neck of land, 
where ſtands the old tower of St. Vincent, by which 
it is defended ; and this tower is now uſed as a place 
of confinement for diſobedient children. Near this 
is the great arſenal, which is a large ſtructure, ſur- 
rounded with magazines full of arms. 
CaTAcomBss.---Four of theſe have been diſcovered 
in Naples ; but that of St. Januarius is of the greateſt 
extent, and kept in the beſt order. There are three 
galleries, one below another, cut within a rock, which 
in ſome parts are twelve paces wide. The caverns, 
or repoſitories for the dead, are on each fide, one 


I Þ — 


* 


Nothing can be more agreeable than the taking a gentle walk on 
this mole towards the evening. There we enjoy a delightfully re- 
freſhing air, ariſing from the ſea- breezes; and a charming proſpe&t 
- * whole city, from Magdalen bridge to the Pauſilypus. Blain- 
ville, 246. a 


above 
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above another, and like ovens +.. The arches. are 
about ſixteen feet high, and eleven broad, which ſeem 
to have been the burial places of particular familiesz 
but the bones to be ſeen here, now lying in heaps, 


by the terrible peſtilence in 1656. It is faid, theſe 


are chi 


catacombs extend nine or ten miles round the city; 


but this is not probable. Indeed, biſhop Burnet ſays, 


« If that mern 


zuolo, and ſo they may 


of the towns on that bay 


perhaps run towards Puz- 
ave been the burial places 
. He ſays he walked a 


great way, and found galleries going off on all hands 
t 


without end 1. Mr. Addiſon 


us that, upon 


examining the niches, he found they were each of 


them ſtopped up, without doubt, as ſoon as the corps 


was laid in it. 


InsTEAD of conſecrated tapers, as at Rome, the 


| guides here uſe common flambeaux. Here is one 
particular vault of ſuch a height, that the roof can- 


not. be diſcerned by the lights. 


Beſides the leſſer 


galleries, which branch out from the larger, there 
are ſome inlets in the manner of chapels, which have 


+ Theſe are wide long gal- 
leries, cut in the ſtone of a ſand 
kind, one over the other, with 
noble arches or vaults, the par- 
terre and ſides of which are fled 
with niches. The breadth of the 
galleries is about fifteen feet, and 
twenty in height; conſequently, 
they are much more ſpacious than 
thoſe of Rome, which are but 
three feet wide at moiſt, and from 
five to eight feet high. Blainville, 
iii. 356.----The bodies in theſe 
catacombs were depoſited in ca- 
vities on both ſides of the vaults, 
four or five one upon another; 
and the cavity, when full, was 
cloſed up with a marble ſlab, or 


with tiles. Keyſler, ii. 394. 


Q4 


t Burnet, p. 165. He further 
ſays, that theſe catacombs have 
ſupplied the papiſts with an in- 
exbauſtible magazine of bones, 
which, by all appearance, are no 
other than the bones of the pagan 
Romans; which are now ſent 
over the world to feed a ſuper- 
ſtition that is as blind as it proves 
expenſive : and thus the bones of 
the Roman ſlaves, or at leaſt thoſe 
of the meaner ſort, are now ſet in 
filver and gold, with a great deal 
of other coſtly garniture, and en- 


tertain the ſuperſtition of thoſe , 


who are willing to be deceived, 


as well as they ſerve the ends off 


thoſe that ſeek to deceive the 
world, Ibid. p. 175. 
|| Addiſon, p. 138. 


generally 
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generally the like niches tut in the walls or fides 
for receptacles of the dead bodies, as the galleries 


o 


— 
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PLACES adjacent to NAPLES: 


Vixerr's Toms, PavsiLyeo, Pozz volt, BAlx, 
Cumz, PorTici; VEsuvius, SoLFa TERRA, HER- 
CVLANEUM, and Iſle of CREA. 


. IJ. VII G II's Toms. je 
Nj, about eight miles? diſtance from Naples lies 
a very noble ſcene of antiquities ; and what 
| fy call Virgil's tomb is the firſt that one meets 
with on the way thither, being on an eminence in 
a garden. It was originally built in the form of a 
pyramid ; but the lower part, wich is all that now 
remains of it, is not unlike a large oven. This 
ancient ruin generally paſſes for the monument of 
* that divine poet Virgil, but without any ſufficient 
grounds for ſuch a conjefture *. It has a ſhrub 
growing on the top of it, with a broad thin leaf, 
ke that of the ſycamore-tree, which they com- 
2 call laurel, but it is not in the leaſt either 
Jaurel or bay, as many writers will have it T. There 
| is a wretched diſtich inſcribed on a wall juſt over the 
entrance of the place, enough to frighten the re- 
mains of Virgil, if ever they were depoſited there. 


— 


It is certain this was buried at Naples; but I think it is 
almoſt as certain, that his tomb ſtood on the other ſide of the town, 
which looks towards Veſuvio. Addiſon, p. 132. 4 

+ The mauſoleum is now overgrown with ſhrubs and buſhes, among 
which are a few laurel-trees, ſuppoſed by the credulous to grow again, 
though often rooted up. Keyſler, v. ii. p. 433+ 


II. Pavsi- 


* 
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II. PavsryyPo.---This is a ſubterranean way cut 
through a rocky mountain, about 600 yards, or 8 30 
common paces, in length, juſt wide enough for one 
rriage to paſs another *. The entrance is near 100 
feet high, but goes ſloping downwards to the center, 
where two holes are made at the top ſlanting, to 
throw in the light along the road. The bottom is 
faid to be paved, by many authors, but if it ever 
was, there are no traces now of any pavement left +. 
The ſtone cut out here is good for building ; fo that 
as this opened the way from Puzzuoli to Naples, it 
was alſo a quarry for building the town. 
Tux rule is, when any perſon goes through this 
paſſage from Naples, to take the right hand, or 


mountain ſide; and for thoſe who come from the 


country to Naples, to take the left, or ſea ſide ; by 


which means they avoid meeting and interrupting” + 


each other. But in the darkeſt place, a conſiderab 


way in, it is cuſtomary for thoſe on the right hand 5 


to call out A la montagna; he is on the mountain 
ſide, conſequently coming from Naples: while thoſe 
on the left cry A la marina, or on the fea fide: 


without which notice it would be dangerous for the 


traveller, eſpecially thoſe in coaches, and might be 
attended with fatal conſequences $6.74 


In the middle, on the left, is a little hermitage, | 


and a neat chapel, with lamps continually burning, 


and. particularly one before the image of the Virgin 


On the other fide of Naples, it, near as long and as broad as 


to the weſt, one paſſeth through || the Mall in St. James's Park. Ad- 


the cave that pierceth the Pauſa- jf diſon, p. 133. The grotto ſeems 


lippe, and is 440 paces long: it to be half a mile long; the peo- 
is twenty feet broad, and at firſt ¶ ple there call it a mile. Wright, | 


forty feet high. Burnet, p. 177, 


P. 175. | 
----If a man would form to him- + One particularly ſays, It 
felf a juſt idea of this place, he ff is paved, which it was not in Se- 


muſt fancy a vaſt rock under- ¶ neca's time.. Another ſays 
mined from one end to the other, }{ much the ſame, Keyſler, ii. 434. 
and a highway running through 1 


os 


Mary, 
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placed at the door in the grotto, which is of 
ſome r ir to the paſſenger. Some folchiers are ſet 
there to prevent robberies. 

Tran it was entirely tby art is abend 
able, from the marks it bears of chifſels and other 
tools uſed by ſtone-cutters ; but the earthquakes, 
which have made ſuch havoc among the numerous 
remains of antiquity in theſe parts, have hatherts 
3 this uſeful work. | 

Max different accounts have been given con- 
cerning the original of this grotto : ſome weakly 
aſcribe it to magic, and make Virgil the magician, 
others ſay it was the work of Cocceius, or Lucullus; 
ſo that it yet remains uncertain by whom it was con- 
trived and finiſhed “. 

III. Pozzvorr, or Puzzuolo. This was anciently 
called Puteoli+, and is ſeven miles from Naples. It 

on an acclivity; and the great quantity of 


beautiful ſtones and gems caſt up by the fea is a 


ſtrong proof of its former ſplendor and magni- 
ficence: but we will not venture to ſay, whether an- 


tiquarians may with ſufficient reaſon conclude from 


hence, that in the time of the ancient Romans a 


| — at number of goldſmirhs and jewellers reſided 
re. 


However, it 1s certain that Cicero, in his 
epiſtle to Atticus, makes 1 mention of 10 Emporium 
Futeolanorun. 


* The common people of Na- 
ples believe it to have been 
wrought by magic, and that Vir- 
gil was the magician, who is in 

enter repute among the Nedpo- 
— tor — mnde the grotto 
than the ZEneid. Addilon, 132, 
The poet gives a deſcription 
of the Cum an grotto, but this 
the popul»ce » to the grotto 
of Pang, 00 od fince Virgil 


has fo particularly deſcribed an 


ancient ſy bil, they conclude he 


* "” been a wizard, Keyſl. 
li. 

+ 1 had the name of Puteoli 
either from a ſulphureous ſtench, 
or from the great number of Pu- 
tei, or holes, which are made 
here on account of the ſulphur 
works, and by digging for fand. 
Keyſler, ii. 449.----- About five 
miles from the grotto of Pauſi- 
lypo lie the remains of Puteoli 
and Baiz, in a ſoft air, and a de- 
licious ſituation. Add, p. 134. 


In 
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Ix che market place ĩs a p on which ſtood 
the ſtatue of Tiberius, erected by the fourteen cities 
of Aſia, that were near being wholly deſtroyed by an 
carthquake in his reign, and had received his bounty 
in their diſtreſs. They are repreſented, on the four 
ſides, in figures, with their names under them. It 
is eſteemed a moſt beautiful baſs- relief, and a work 
of excellent taſte. W . 0 
Tux cathedral of Pozzuoli is built with large 
blocks of marble, and was converted from a pagan 
temple into a chriſtian church, which is now dedi- 
cated to St. Proculus and St. Januarius, whoſe marble 
ſtatues, with inſcriptions, are in the middle of the 
chad 4: inte heh PP Ry 
HRE are the ruins of ſome arches, which they 
ſay are the remains of the famous bridge of Cali- 
gula, that extended from this place over an arm of 
the ſea to Baiz, full three miles: but this ſeems 
highly improbable, for it ars to be only a mole, 
which projected into the ſea, like that of Naples. 
Tris city, with all its once beautiful and delight- 
ful neighbourhood, has been terribly harraſſed by 
dreadful earthquakes ; ſo that there is ſcarce any 
thing to be ſeen, but the fragments of temples, am- 
phitheatres, and baths; the only remains of its an- 
cient magnificence . | | 
In the circuit of the bay, firſt, is ſeen mount Bar- 
bara, or Gaurus, which was anciently famous for 
the growth of the Falernian wine; but from one of 


Upon it are fourteen figures yy old Puteoli, as we did of other 
in baſlo-relievo, which, accord- po. and we were told, that 
ing to the opinion of ſome learned from the promontory of Surren- 
men, repreſent ſo many cities in ¶ tum, on one ſide the great bay of 


Aſia Minor, to which the em- 
peror Tiberius, as we are told by 
Suetonius, ſent very liberal ſup- 
pou when they were demoliſhed 

y an earthquake. Keyſl. ii. 452. 

+ As we went along the ſea- 
ſhore, we ſaw ſeveral ruins of the 


Naples, to Miſenum on the other 
fide, an extent of above thirty 
miles, the whole ſhore was once 
filled with fine ſeats, palaces, and 
temples ; and the remains of ſe- 
veral ſtill appear. Wright, 176. 


the 


By this eruption the greateſt part 


* 
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the fruitfulleſt parts of Italy it is become one of 
the moſt barren. However, the Franciſcans have a 
convent this hill, which affords a glorious 
proſpect. — mount Nuovo, or the New moun- 
tain, which was thrown up by an earthquake in 1538. 
of the Lucrine lake 
was filled up, ſo that at · preſent it has ſcarce any 
water; whereas among the ancients it was in great 


repute for its fiſh, eſpecially oyſters . A little far- 


ther inland lies the lake of Avernus, formerly fo 


famous for its ſtreams of poiſon,” but now plenti- 


fully ſtocked with fiſh and fowl. This lake in ſome 


. is 180 feet - Auguſtus, according to 


uetonius, by means of a canal joined the Averno 


and Lucrine lakes with the Tyrrhene ſea, and made 


the Portus Julius near Baiæ, which are celebrated by 
Virgil rf. On the right ſtand the ruins of a temple, 
dedicated to Apollo. On the left is a ſubterranean, 


where is the Sybil's Grotto. The entrance is through 


a low parrow paſſage, at the foot of a high moun- 
tain. After advancing about 200 paces, there is a 


' paſſage which leads to ſome baths, where is the ſacred 


grott. It is a little room about fourteen feet long, 
and eight broad, with the height proportionable. 
On the walls are ſome ſmall remains of gilding and 
moſaic work : but it ſeems very myfterious how the 
{ybil could live in ſo cenfined a place. 


* 


* The Lucrine lake is but a puddle in compariſon of what it once 
was, its ſprings having been ſunk in a earthquake, or ſtopped up by 
mountains that have fallen upon them. Addiſon, p. 134. 

+ An memorem portus, @&c. Georg. I. ii. v. 161. 
„Or ſhall I praiſe thy ports, or mention make 

Of the vaſt mound that binds the Lucrine lake; 

Or the diſdainful ſea that, ſhut from thence, 

Roars _ the ſtructure, and invades the fence 2 


There where ſecure the Julian waters glide ; 


Or where Avernus jaws admit the Tyrrhene tide.” 
Dryden. 


PRO- 
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PRoczzpixc on the ſide of the bay, we come 
next to the Baths of Nero, or Tritola. A man ſtrips,” 
and brings out a bucket of water, ſo hot there is no 
bearing your er in it; and the fteam comes out 
of the entrance like from a boiling cauldron. Tou 
deſcend to them by a narrow paſſage; but in a few 
minutes they occaſion ſo great a ſweat, that you are 
obliged ſoon to return back again 
EAR this place are the ruins of two great villas 
belonging to Julius Cæſar and Nero, which ter- 
minate the ſituation of the ancient city of Baiz. 
IV. BAIX.—- This was the winter retreat of the 
old Romans, and was deſtroyed by an earthquake; 
but coaſting along, you may perceive the remains'of 
old temples, palaces, and houſes, ſome appearing 
as riſing one above another, and others as funk in 
yallies. Baia is now only a caſtle, built on the ruins 
of the ancient Baiæ; but it was formerly one of the 
pleaſanteſt places. in the world, and particularly fa- 
mous for its hot baths. The air 1s now ſo unwhole- 
ſome, that the governor lies every night at Puzzuolo: 
and ſometimes priſoners are brought to the fart of 
Baia, which is more dreaded” than any other priſon 
in Italy. It is about three miles from Puzzuolo, 
and ten from Naples. The bay is in form of a 
creſcent, and ſhips ride there in perfect ſecurity. 
On the right are the ruins of a temple of Diana; 
on the left one of Venus, and another of Mercury. 
FARTHER on is a ſubterranean, called Agrippina's 
Tomb, who was put to death by Nero her own fon. 
The walls are finely ſtuccoed in compartments, and 
ornamented with figures. The figure of a woman 
about two feet high, to be ſeen here, paſſes for 
Agrippina herſelf. Adjoining to this is a ſmaller 


N n 2 22 


* Within it, on the left hand, is an apartment, to which one 
aſcends by a ladder, where are ſeveral relievos of plaſter, repreſenting 
a ſphynx, a griffin, and other imaginary animals, Key. ii. 466. 


apart- 
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apartment, where the antiquarians that her re- 
mains were depoſited ;' but with eras — or even 
probability, is not eaſily determined: for Tacitus + 
affirms, the tomb of Agrippina conſiſted only 
of an of earth thrown together, betueen Mi- 
How the villa of Julius'Czfar. 

+» BeTwzen Baiz and cape Miſeno are alſo . 
— remains of antiquity; but the explanations of 
them are Rur grounded upon uncertain con- 
jectures. 

Ow the other fide of the bill is the village of 

Baulo, where was an ancient temple, aſcribed to 
Hercules, who is {aid to have brought the oxen here 
which he had ſtolen in Spain. From herce are to be 
ſeen what was called the Mare Mortuum, or dead 
ſea 1; and the Elyſian Fields, which are Fs 
worthy of that name. 
_ FARTHER on appears the iſle os Kar and on the 
left is the Piſcina Mirabilis, which is a * building 
almoſt under ground. The deſcent is by forty ſteps, 
1 are . — ton, It is a 
ſquare vault, ſupport orty- eight pillars of brick, 
— ſo hard with plaſter 2 — the ap- 
pearance of marble. It is thought to have been a 
reſervoir for freſh water when the Roman fleets har- 
bored in theſe ports. Some attribute it to Lucullus, 
who had a ſuperb palace in this neighbourhood ; and 
others are of opinion, that it was made by Agrippa, 
for the conveniency of the Miſeno fleet. 

NxzxrT are to be ſeen the Cento Camerelle, or a 
hundred chambers, which are ſpacious ; but the com- 
munications from one chamber to another are narrow 
and low. Some ſay it was formerly a priſon for 
maletaCtors ; W that it was a 3 N the 


1 Att FIT | 


- 2 2 


+ Annal. xiv. c. 9. 


t It has a communicatien with the ſea, by a Goat canal. Keyſler, i, 
ſlaves 


f. 


buricd, Wright, p. _ #24 


probable, becauſe the rooms are properly cells. 
V. Cu. On your return to Pozzuoli it is pro- 


| 2 to viſit Cumæ, about three miles from thence. 


firſt principal ruin met with is the Arco Felice, 
a noble arch, which is paſſed under. It is built witli 
= e bricks, being ſeventy feet high, fifty v broad, 
the paſſage under it is twenty feet four inches; 


bs means of which two hills are joined on the Appian 


Way, and form the entranee into the Cumæan terri- 
tory. Then, turning on the left, there is ſeen 
another entrance into the ſybil's grotto, which goes 


in 200 paces. On an adjacent eminence remain the | 
only ruins of — of — from which is ſeen 


a fine proſpect country, and a view of the 

Torre N — * where ſtood the ancient oy: * 

Linternum, the retirement of Scipio Africanus. 
CVMÆ, while it ſtood, was eſteemed the 8 


ancient city in Italy, and was built by the Eubœans. 


Its remains are now very {mall above ground, but a 
t deal might be diſcovered by digging up the 
of ruins; for it ſtood partly on a mouitain, 
partly on the ſea-ſhore, and formerly ye name — 
the bay now called the bay or gulph of Naples. 
temple of Apollo was particularly magnificent; — 
the country ſtill retains a luxuriant fertility, eſpecially 
towards Torre di Patria, where it produces. abun- 
dance of fig-trees of an uncommon ſize. | |: 
BeTwetn Cuma and Miſeno lies the lake Acheron, 
fo well known among the ancient poets, and called 
by Virgil zenebroſa palus, or the gloomy lake, from 
its black water. At preſent it is generally called 
Lago della Coluccia, in which is a little iſland inha- 


bited by — who have a canal made from the 


8 ** 
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From a tower erected in the place where an 
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ſlaves belonging to the gallies were lodged; which is 
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- Tea into the lake; by which means the waters of it 
have been greatly n | 


fiſh to live in. 


Tux extremity of cape Miſeno has a long deff in 


it, which uns enlarged and cut into ſhape by Agrippa, 
port for the Roman 4 


that ſerved in the 3 as that of Rave 


who made this the great 


_— e igned for the Adriatic and A 
5 ſt end of this promontory rh 


2 faſhion of a monument or ſepulchre to thoſe 


that ſurvey it — the land, which, perhaps, might 
occaſien Virgil's burying Miſenus under it. The 


remains of a pharos, or light-houſe, are ſtill to be 


ſeen on this promontory: but the moſt conſiderable 
antiquity of the place is a ſet of galleries hewn into 
the rock. Some will have them to have bten a re- 
ſervoir of water; but others more probably ſuppoſe 
them to have been Nero's baths +. 

/ OpposITz to Miſeno are the iſlands of Procita and 
Iſchia, both of which produce plenty of fruit, and 
excellent wine, with pleaſant ſpots for hunting. Pro- 


cita is about ſix miles in circumference, and contains 
near 4000 inhabitants. Iſchia ſtands farther, out in 


the ſea, and was called Inarime by the ancient poets, 
who lay Typhæus under it, by reaſon of its eruptions 


of fire ; but there has been no eruption for near 


theſe 400 years. On the ſouth of this ifland lies a 
round lake, of about three quarters of a mile dia- 
meter, ſeparate from the ſea by a narrow tract of 


land. It was formerly a Roman port. On the north 


end of this + Wa ſtands the town and caſtle, on an 
exceeding high rock, divided trom the body of the 


 1fland, nd moſt inacceſſible to an enemy on all 


ſides. Its 6 Wee the 2 of 


T The city of Ae in the middle of the ninth analy de- 
ſtroyed by the Saracens ; fo that now little remains of it are to be 
ſeen. Keyſler, ii. 469. | | th 

why 2 


on 


\ 
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two miles from Proc. 
Wr ſhould not forget the Grotto del Cani, about 
three miles from that of Pauſilypo, at the fide of a2 
fine lake called D*Agnano: It is famous for'a/poi- 
ſonous vapor, which ifſues from the earth in that 
part, and the effect ſhewn by experiments. The 
grotto is about twelve feet long, five broad, and ſix 
high. People there, who get a livelyhood by it, 
bring a dog, and hold him with his noſe about ſix: 
inches from the ground. In half a minute the crea- 
ture becomes motionleſs; in a minute he begins to 
be convulſed, and in all ap de would ſoon die: 
but he recovers immediately when brought in the 
open air, and is as briſk as ever. A lighted torch 
held to the ground is inſtantly extinguiſhed ; but our - 
travellers could not diſcern the vapor riſing from the 
earth, as ſome have reported F. On the outſide of 
_ lake are alſo ſome hot baths, of different degrees 
of heat. | RE 1 
VI. Pox II. This is a little town at the foot 
of mount Veſuvius, where the king has a country 
palace, in which are depoſited many ancient curio- 
ſities dug out of the ruins of Herculaneum. The 
gardens are moſt beautifully and regularly laid out; 
and this villa would be a perfect paradiſe, was it 
not for its vicinity to ſo terrible a neighbour as that 
burning mountain. The road from Naples to Por- 
tici is extremely good and pleaſant. All the way 
are ſeveral country villas, with very neat gardens to 
them. On the right is a fine proſpect of the bay 


8 L n nn 
— 


* There are near thirty hot ſprings and baths on the ifland. 
+ M. Villamont in his travels, publiſhed in ſg, that a 
French gentleman, having ſtooped only to take up a ſmall ſtone in the 


22 inſtantly fell down ſenſeleſs, and ſoon after expired. -- For 
er obſervations ſee Mr. Addiſon, p. 240-414 2 


1 ie 


the coaſty is about eighteen miles 3 and it lies about 


of Naples, and of the Mediterranean n ni die 
rectly oppoſite is mount Veſuvius. 


*r r NAPLES. 


"VU. Mou Veſuvius.--By albthe hiſtorians, fc 

>pted,. who calls it Veſevus, this mountain 
is N and at this day by the Italians 
Veſuvio, or Monte di Somma . It is eight miles to 
the eaſtward of Naples; being four ta the town of 


- .Portici, and the other four to the top , two of 


and we travelled ſo far on 


vrhich are eaſy aſcending, 


FO bur walked up the reſt, which 1s part rugged, 


and towards the top covered with . alhes a great 
ſo that it is difficult to; proceed. There are 
always a. number of men attending, who offer their 


fervice as guides to conduct you up; and theſe men 
are very uſeful to ſtrangers on this occaſion, for 


| We NR ane we. could not ane accom- 


4 'F = ö 1 1 7 bl 
— 2 
85 a 1 et * \ <4 
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* we find the name 507 the mountain a Velurige varicd by that ancieus 


poets. Silius Italicus, cotemporary of Pliny, calls it Veſbius: 


_ ., ZEtneos quoque contorquens e cautibus ignes 
PVeſbius Bree agiuliſaue in nubila jactis 
_ Phlegreus tetigit trepidantia ſidera vertex. "4s 
= * Veſbins that more than Ztna's fire has roar d, 15 
Veſbius with flames and hidden miſchief ſtor d; 
And molten rocks, with vengeful fury driven 5 Fi 
| From the high cliffs, have 12 d th' affrighed heaven.“ 
Martial, another of-Pliny's cotemporaries, calls it Veſvius : 
-Hic eft pampineis viridis modo Veſvius umbriis. P1012 | i i 
© Veſvius here is ſeen, I 448 
 Crown'd'with the curling vine! g piibrageous green. WH "OY 
- Lucretius calls it Veſevus : — 
. - Qualis apud Cumas locus elt, montemque veſerum. 
| „ Such is the ſpot _ bogs | 
Near Cuma, and Veſevus mount. | 
And * makes uſe of the ſame expreſſſun: 
alem dives erat Capua, et vicina 'Velevo. 
. - 7 | NAM 
« Such is the ſoil of fat Campanian fields, 
Such large increaſe the land that joins Veſevus yields. 


den. 
172 From Naples to the foot of Veſuvio is five Italian — in- 
d the circuit round the bay; and from the foot of a argon 


— 


to the ſummit it is .. miles further, Keydler, ii. 354. 
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pliſhed it without an infinite deal of fatigue and 
danger. They have belts about their waiſts, which 

ou take hold of, by which they pull you — 
hree generally preſent their ſervice, with a belt for 
each hand, and one goes to aſſiſt you behind. From 
the ſummit there is à deſcent of about fifty yards © 
the area of this once melted matter, which is now 
hardened, and lies in coils covered with ſulphur. 
The ſmoke comes out at ſeveral places, and parti- 
cularly much from one on the oppoſite ſide; which 
we were deſirous of coming near, to ſee if there 
was any flame ; but the wind ſuddenly changing 
blew the whole cloud of ſulphureous ſmoke about 
us, which obliged us to reaſcend the ſummit as faſt 
as we could for freſh air. This area of once melted 
matter may be about 300 yards in diameter. It hag 
been obſerved, that the top of this mountain is 
lowered ſome yards within theſe few years; and, 
at preſent, there is no diſtinguiſhed form of a ſugar- 
loaf on a plain, as in the time of Mr. Addifon'®, 
but uniform from the top two miles down. The 
—_ hill took about two hours and a quarter aſ- 
cending. Wipes 
Tur old lava appears on the ſide of the hill like | 
plowed land, as Mr, Addiſon deſcribes 4; but the 
new rivers of this melted matter, which iſſued 2 

1 5 | 


When we had climbed this 
mountain, we diſcovered the top 
of it to be a wide naked plain, 
ſmoking. with ſulphur in ſeveral 
places, and probably undermined 
with fire; for we concluded it to 


be hollow by the ſound it made 


under our feet. In the midſt of 
this plain ſtands a high hill in 
the ” of a ſugar-loaf, ſo very 
ſteep, that there would be no 
mounting or deſcending it, were 
it not made up of ſack a looſe 
crumbled earth as I have before 
deſcribed, Addiſon, p. 144. 


+ This mountain ſtands at about 


ſix Engliſh miles' diſtance from 


Naples; though, by reaſon of its 
height, it ſeems much nearer to 
thots that ſurvey it from the town. 
In our way to it we paſſed by 
what was one of thoſe rivers of 
burning matter, that ran from it 
in a late eruption. This looks 
at à diſtance like new-plowed 
land ; Fr lee near it, 
ou ſee nothing but a long heap 
o heavy disjointed clods lying 
one upon another. There are in- 


numerable cavities and interſtices 


= 
among ö 
4 
” 7 
* 


* 


- 


were not, as they are uſually re- 


# 5 : 
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the late eruption on the 23d of October, 1751, lies 


on the other fide of the mountain, eight miles from: 
Portici. The principal lava from this late eruption 
ran the ſame courſe for ſeven miles. The depth of 


it, we were told, was twenty-five palms, or ſix yards 
and a quarter. It was ſtill ſo hot a little below the 
ſurface, that on putting down a ſtick, between one 


of; the openings, the, end was. ſcorched.. It is re- 


marked in general, with ſurprize, that the ſurface 


of theſe lavas are not continued cruſts, . but. broken 
and irregular. Now what is on the top is the ſcum 
only, or the lighter particles ſwimming, which being 
near the air cools ſooner than what is in the greater 
depth; and, being more weighty, the force of the 
running of that underneath breaks the ſcum or top,. 
and | perhaps is the cauſe of ſuch. a disjointed ſur- 
Ce. ! wp {3 


among the ſeveral pieces, ſo that 
the ſurface is all broken and ir- 
regular. Sometimes a great frag- 
ment ſtands like a rock above the 
reſt ; ſometimes the whole heap 
lies in a kind of channel; and 
in other places has nothing like 
banks to confine it, but riſes four 
or five feet high in the open air, 
without ſpreading abroad on either 
ſide. - This, I think, is a plain 
demonſtration that theſe rrvers 


now lie upon one another, as if 
thrown together by accident, re- 
mained in the melted matter rigid 
and unqualified, floating in it like 
cakes of ice in a river; and that, 
as the fire and ferment gradually- 
abated, they adjuſted themſelves 
together as well as their irregular 
figures would permit; and by this 
means fell into ſuch. an inter- 
rupted diforderly heap as we now 
find it. Addiſon, p. 3. 

When the citizens of Naples 
thought this eruption had entirely 
ceaſed, the bituminons matter 
came pouring down again v 
vlentifully ut, by pat of 4 
deep trench made in the wood of 
Ottaino, the principal branch of 
that fiery torrent was turned out 
of its uſual courſe. A great 
* of ſmoke iſſued from 
the aperture called Atrio del Ca- 
vallo, and much the ſame from 
the ſummit of the mountain; 
which made it thought that there 
was a latent communication be- 
tween them. | 

| THe 


preſented, ſo many ſtreams of 
ranning matter ; for how- could 
a liquid, that lay hardening by 
degrees, ſettle in-ſuch a furrowed 
compatt ſurface ?' Were the river 
a confuſion of never fo many dif- 
ferent bodies, if they had been 
all actually diſſolved, they would 
at Baſt haye formed one conti- 
nued cruſt, as we ſee the ſcorium | 


of "metals always gathers into a 
ſolid piece; let it he compounded 
of a thouſand heterogeneous parts.” 
Lam apt to think, therefore, that 


thoſe huge unwieldly lumps that 


Wy n . 
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Tux diſcoveries that have been lately made of the 
ancient city of Herculaneum, which was ſwallowed 
up by an earthquake, and the eruption of Veſuvius 
when Pliny the elder periſhed, may make it ac-- 
ceptable to the reader to ſee the abridged account 
which is given by Plmy the younger of that dreadful 
cataſtrophe, in the 16th and 2oth letters of his ſixth 
book to Cornelius Tacitus. | 2ITEV 3 
Tux younger Pliny informs the great Tacitus F, 
that his uncle Pliny “was at Miſenum, where he 
had the command of a fleet which was ſtationed. 
there. On the th of the calends of September; 
about the rant hour , my mother informed him 
that a cloud appeared of an unuſual ſize and ſhape. 
The cloud, which was afterwards found to ariſe from 
Veſuvius, advanced in height, like the form of a 
pine-tree; for ſpringing up in a direct line, like a 
tall trunk, the branches were widely diſtended. I 
believe while the vapor was freſh it more eaſily aſ- 
cended; but when that vapor was waſted the cloud 
became looſe, or perhaps, oppreſſed 10 its Own gra- 
vity, dilated itſelf into a greater breadth. It ſome- 
times appeared bright, and ſometimes black or ſpot- 
ted, according to the quantities of earth and aſhes 
mixed with it. This was a ſurpriſing circumſtance, 

and it deſerved, in the opinion of that learned man, 
to be enquired into more exactly. He commanded 
a Liburnian galley to be prepared for him; and 
went out of the houſe with his tablets in his hand. 
The mariners at Retina, being under conſternation 
at the approaching danger, (for that village was ſitu- 
ated under the mountain, nor Was there any means 
of eſcaping but by ſea) intreated him not to venture 


_—_—Y 


+ '**© You are defirous, ſays Pliny, that T ſhould 1 you an account 
of the death of my uncle, that you may be enabled to tranſmit it to 
poſterity with the greater truth.Y ' 1 . 

t At one of the clock, on the 23d of Auguſt, _ 


R3 upon 
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upon ſo hazardous -an enterprize. He continued 
firm to his reſolution, and performed with preat for- 


titude of mind what he had at firſt undertaken from 


a thirſt of knowledge. He commanded the gallies 
to put off from land, and embarked with a deſign 
not only to relieve the people of Retina, but many 
others in diſtreſs, as the ſhore was interſperſed with 
a variety of pleaſant villages. He failed immediately 
to places which were 2 by other people, 
wy boldly held his courſe in the face of danger, ſo 
compoſed as to remark diſtinctly the appearance and 
progreſs of the dreadful calamity, and to A * and 
dictate thoſe remarks. He now found that the aſhes 
beat into the ſhips much hotter and in greater 
quantities; and, as he drew nearer, pumice-ſtones, 
with black flints, burnt and torn up by the flames, 
broke in upon them; and now haſty ebb of 
the ſea, and ruins tumbling from the mountain, hin- 
dered their approach to the ſhore. He then directed 
his courſe to Stabia, where he met Pomponianus, 
who was Pray his baggage on board ſome veſſels 
to eſcape by ſea : but Pliny bathed and ſupped. In 
the mean time flames iſſued from various parts of 
mount Veſuvius, and ſpreading wide, and towering 
to a great height, made a vaſt blage, the glow and 
terror of which were ſtill increaſed y the gloomineſs 
of the night. They then quitted the houſe, and co- 
vered their heads with pillows bound with napkins, 
which was their only defence againſt the ſhower of 
ſtones that fell about them. And now, when it was 
day every where elſe, they were ſutrounded with 
darkneſs blacker and more diſmal than night; which, 
however, was ſometimes diſperſed by ſome flaſhes 
and eruptions from the mountain. In this condition 
Pliny's reſpiration was ſtopped : he fell down, and 
expired by the ſulphur and groſsneſs of the air. 
When the light, returned, which was not *till the 
third day after his death, his body was diſcovered, 
04 | Þ_ | untouched 
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untouched by the fire, without any viſible hurt, in 
the drefs in which he fell, appearing rather hke'a 
perſon ſleeping than like one who was dead. 

Tur younger Pliny + and his mother ſtill con 
tinued at Miſenum. They had for ſeveral preceding 
days together felt an earthquake, which being com- 
mon in Campania did net much alarm them; but 
the ſhocks were ſo violent that particular night, that 
all things around were not only moved but ſeemed 
upon the brink of deſtruction. They retired into 
a little court, which lay between the houſe and the 
ſea. It was then fix o'clock in the morning, when 

there was but a faint and glimmering light; and the 
houſe ſhook violently. They then thought it ex- 
pedient to leave the town. The people, diſtracted 
with fear, followed them, preſſed on them, and drove 
them forwards. The ſea ſeemed to be forced back 
upon itſelf, repelled as it were by the ſtrong con- 
cuſſions of the earth. It is certain that the ſhore 
—— widened, and many ſea animals were left 
upon the ftrand. On the land fide a dark and hor- 
rible cloud, charged with combuſtable matter, ſud- 
denly broke, and ſhot forth a long tail of fire, in 
nature of pr veg: in larger flaſhes. Not long 
after, the cloud deſcending covered the whole bay, 
and they could no longer ſee the iſtand of Caprea, 
or the promontory of Miſenum. The aſhes then 
fell upon them, however, in ne great quantities. 
Pliny looked back; a thick vapor juſt behind them 
rolled along the ground like a torrent, and followed 
them. They were ſoon ſurprized with darkneſs, not 
like the darkneſs of a cloudy night, or when the 


* 


* See 6 The letters of Pliny the younger, with obſervations on 
each letter; and an eflay on Fliny's ife, addreſſed to Charles lord 
Boyle, by John earl of Orrery;” publiſhed, in two quarto volumes, 
__ + He was bat eighteen of age; and was afterwards prime 
miniſter to the emperor Trajan. e un 
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| moon diſap but ſuch as is in a cloſe room, 

| —_—_— — Great were the ſhrieks of 
people; many paid their adorations to the gods; 
but the er * were of opinion —.— 

b no longer exiſted, and that this night was the 
eternal period of the world. A little gleam of light 
then appeared. It was not day- light, but the fore- 

warning of the approach of ſome fiery vapor; which, 

however, diſcharged itſelf at a diſtance from them. 

Darkneſs immediately ſucceeded. Then aſhes poured 

down 2 them in large quantities, and heavy, 

which obliged them frequently to riſe and bruſh 
| them off, otherwiſe they had been ſmothered, or 
| preſſed" to death by their weight. Pliny fortified | 

| Finſel with one great conſolation, a miſerable one 
indeed, that all nature was periſhing with him. At 

| laſt the darkneſs, drawn into the thinneſs of a cloud, 

or of ſmoke, went off; true day appeared; the fun 

| ſhone forth, but pale as at the time of an eclipſe. 

q All objects that offered themſelves: to their ſight, 

| which was yet ſo weak that they could ſcarce: bear 
| the return of light, were changed and covered with 

1 aſhes as thick as ſnow: At their return to Miſenum, 

after having refreſhed themſelves, they remained in 
that ſuſpence and doubt of mind which hope and 

fear inſpire. Fear indeed was more prevalent, for 
the earthquake ſtill continued, and ſeveral enthu- 
fears and the fears of others. But the younger Pliny 
and his friends, although they had undergone many 
dangers, and dreaded ſtill more, yet they could not 
be perſuaded to quit the town, till they had received 
ſome intelligence concerning his uncle“ 
Norhixd of notoriety occurs in the life of Plin 

the elder, till this account of his cataſtrophe, which 
happened in the firſt year of Titus, in the year of 

Rome 831, when he had not fully completed fifty- 

ſeven years of age. 19 | 


IT 
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Ir is a matter of doubt whether the eruption of 
v eſuvius at this time was the firſt that had ever hap- 
pened: but in all probability ſo extraordinary a phe- 
nomenon would have been taken great notice of, if 
it had ever appeared before, and eſpecially by Pliny 
the elder, who mentions Ætna in a very particular 
manner, and who could only have been prevented 
by death from giving a much more exact account 
of Veſuvius. 

To all this account the noble: e Pliny 
- the younger adds, that, in the year 1727, doctor 
— afterwards biſhop of Cloyne in Ireland, 
yiſited Veſuvius, at leaſt with as much boldneſs and 
curioſity. as Pliny the elder. The account given by 
the biſhop of that mountain was communicated to 

the royal 1 81 doctor Arhuthnot, and is pub- 
liſhed i in the philoſophical tranſactions. It agrees in 
many particulars oh Pliny's deſcription ;; but _=_ 
lordſhip Was inclined to believe, that the 

ſtones mentioned hy Pliny were a kind of — 
matter, which was thus deſeribed by the biſhop. 

« THz other mouth was lower in the ſide of the 
ſame new- formed hill. I could diſcern it to be filled 
with red-hot liquid matter, like that in the furnace 
of a zlaChouſe; which raged and wrought as the 

waves in the ſea, cauſing a ſhort abrupt noiſe, like 
what may. be imagined to proceed from a ſea of 
quickſilver, daſhing among uneven rocks. This ſtuff 
_ would ſometimes {1 over, and run down the con- 
vex ſide of the conical hill, and appeared at firſt 
red-hot :_ it changed color and hardened as it cooled, 
ſhewing the firſt rudiments of an eruption, or, it I 
may ſo ſay, an eruption in miniature. 

Tux biſhop further tells us his own ſafety was 
owing, in a great meaſure, to the favorable diſpo- 
ſition of the wind. His words are, Had the wind 
driven in our face, we had been in no ſmall danger 
of ſtifling by the ſulphureous ſmoke, or being knocked 


On 
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how it was poſſible for it to be hurled fo high. 
The depth of the mouth or furnace, from the {ide 
of its opening to the narroweſt =”_ of it, ſeemed 
above. 200 fathoms : but the ſmoke prevented their 
making any farther diſcovery . He then ſeverely 
cenſures poor Miſſon, and gives in one view all that 
the meſt authentic authors, till his time, have written 
concerning Veſuvius, though much to the fame pur- 
ſe as we have before mentioned; but his pro- 
[cares is only a ſtrain of pedantry +.' However, he 
zadiciouſly obſerves that the ancients ſhould have in- 
vented ſo many fictions with regard to theſe burning 
mountains: they relate that the giants made war 
againſt the Thunderer, who threw all mount tna 
on Enceladus, Veſuvius on Alcyoneus, and Iſchia 
on Typhœus f. | | 855 
Ma. Wright was there in 1720, and deſcribes his 
aſcent. He ſays they paſſed along the ſides of ſe- 
veral torrents of ſuch matter as, when the yaſt and 
horrid cauldron boiled over, came ruſhing down in a 
fiery ſtream along its ſides; and adds, that fome 
part af theſe currents put him in mind of the Thames 
after a great froſt, in thoſe places where vaſt flakes 
of ice had been flung up by the tide, and were then 
frozen into arregular and rugged heaps. When we 
had gained the firſt aſcent we found ourſelves on a 


- I OW 
— —_—_— — A * 


„ Blainville, iii. 442. + Tha. ao... 
1 Claudian ſuppoſes Ceres, furprized at the rape of her daughter 
Proſerpine, to aſx whether thoſe giants had broken their priſon, and 
were going to renew the war againſt the immoxtals: © 
| An cœlum Titanes habent ? ---- 1 16 
4 Reigns ou above, or have the Titans won 
The ſkies by force, and thruſt him from the throne ? 
| What ſpleenful pow'r has dar'd a deed ſo dire, 
2 While the ſtrong Thund'rer gra the forked fire? 
4 Has vaſt Typhœus thrown aſide his weight? & 
Or did Alcyoneus the ſultry freight 
Of hot Veſuvius overturn? or could 
The lab'ring giant rife from Ætna's pond'rous load.“ 
mY ; A AL 


ſort 
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forr of plain. The ground ſounded hollow under 


our feet, and the heat of it was ſuch that we per- 
ceived it to a conſiderable degree through our boot 
ſoles, though we were in ſo great a heat ourſelves 
after our fatiguing march; and it muſt be no ſmall 
heat that was then greater than our own. Now the 
thunders and the roarings we had heard in our aſcent 
hither were redoubled, though we were not yet come 
within ſight of the mouth that gave them vent; for 
we had ſtill another aſcent to make, and ſteeper than 
the firſt. When we had with much difficulty gained 
the top of this ſecond mount, we found the whole 


face of the ground covered over with the droſſy 


ſubſtance, of various conſiſtencies, and with ſulphur 
of a thouſand colors, from an almoſt red, through 


the ſeveral degradations, to the paleſt yellow, and 


ſome of them extremely beautiful. When we had 


traverſed ſome time among the ſulphur, cinders, droſs, 


and ſtones, we came within ſight of the roaring 
mouth; and our curioſity led us full as near it as 
was conſiſtent with diſcretion, conſidering the temper 
'twas then in. Immediately before an eruption we 
heard a tumultuous grumbling in the dreadful ca- 
vern: then came out a thick black ſmoke, which 
was immediately kindled into globes of fire,” and 
this was — by a furious flame, and vollies 
of ſtones, glowing hot, ſhot up into the air; ſome 
fell down again into the mouth; others, ſtriking 
againſt one another, diverged; and one of the ſmaller, 
about the bigneſs of a man's head, we found glowing 


at our feet. We had not heard it fall through the 


vaſtneſs of the other noiſe; for, beſides the bel- 
lowings and thunders immediate upon the 2 
the reſiſtance of the air to the vollies of ſtones 
ſounded as though a thouſand ſky-rockets had been 
let off at once. The thunders, the thick ſmoke, 


and the burning mountain, put me in mind of the 


deſcription given by Moſes of the delivery of — 


* 
a — — — — 
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law upon mount Sinai. What Virgil ſays of mount 
Etna does ſo exactly deſcribe this, that nothing can 
be more cloſe and lively +. When we had obſerved 
this extraordinary ſight for a while, we thought it 
beſt for our curioſity to "Malin to our ſafety ; for 
I think we * th have at leaſt as ſecure in a 
"beſieged citadel. Pliny had paid dear for his cu- 
rioſity at a much greater diſtance. Our deſcent was 
as eaſy as our aſcent was difficult: all our care was 
to flacken our motion as much as poſſible, for we 
were perfectly carried away with the ſtream 4. 

_© Ornxx travellers have been ſurprized at this ac- 
count given by Mr. Wright, who in many reſpects 
is allowed / to be a ſenſible traveller, but in this par- 
ticular he muſt be miſtaken; for it is as abſurd as 
if he had told us, he took a leap from the top of 
St. Peter's church to the ground, and eſcaped un- 
hurt. The elder Pliny did not run ſo great a hazard, 
and yet periſhed. We muſt therefore conclude, that 
the Neapolitans are a very daſtardly people, and 
that Mr. Wright was one of the moſt courageous 
men that ever exiſted; for at the firſt appearance of 
an eruption, though ſeven or eight alles diftun, 
they are terribly frightened : but he, in the midſt of 
thunderings, Wia liquid fires, hot balls and vollies 
of ſtones, ſtill boldly proceeds to what he calls the 
roaring mouth, or what the Neapolitans term Bocca 
del Inferno, or the mouth of hell. Here was cou- 
rage to perfection! But ſome authors are ſo full of 


93 — 


— 


® Exod. xix. 18. xx. 18. Deut. iv. 11. 


+ Interdumque atram prorumpit, @c. En. iii. 
«« By turns a pitchy cloud ſhe rolls on high, | 
By turns hot embers from her entrails fly, c 
And flakes of, mounting flames that lick the ſky. 


Oft from her bowels maſly rocks are thrown, 
And, ſhiver'd by the force, come piece-meal dowr: 
Oft liquid lakes of burning ſulphur flow, | 
Ted from the fiery ſprings that boil below,” Dryden. 
„ Wright, p-r65-572. . «og 
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vivacity, and have ſuch a lively turn of thoug 
that they muſt certainly r their works —5 
never ſucceed, unleſs they filled them with the moſt 
improbable and marvellous incidents. 
R. Wright himſelf confeſſes, the Neapolitans are 
eaſieſt when they ſee the mountain burning; for 
while it has that vent, they are not ſo apprehenſive 
of thoſe terrible earthquakes which have frequently 
made ſuch havoc among them. Their deliverance 
from the terrors of them, whenever they happen, 
and their not being conſumed by the eruptions — | 
mountain, cd Koa ſometimes filled the very ſtreets 
of Naples with aſhes, they all aſcribe to their pro- 
rector S. Januarius ; and upon ſuch an. occaſion, in 
2707» they ſtruck. a medal in gratitude to their pro- 
tector *. As PA OR 
To all this we may well add A new hypotheſis 
to account for the phenomena of Veſuvius, by the 
abbe Nollet, publiſhed among the tranſactions of the 
royal academy of ſciences at Paris, brought down 
to the year 1750. This curious writer. obſerves, 
there is a tradition in the country adjacent to mount 
Veſuvius, that whenever there has been a conſiderable 
eruption it has,. beſides flame and other matters, 
thrown out a prodigious quantity of water: and the 
author of an account of the eruption in 1698 relates, 
that the ſea ſuddenly retired more than twelve paces, 
and that water was at the ſame. time ſpouted from 
the volcano, which was known to be that of the ſea 
by the ſhells which were afterwards. found ſcattered 
at the foot of the mountain, calcined, and of a ſul- 
phureous ſmell. But notwithſtanding theſe autho- 
rities, the academy of Naples, who had obſerved no 


— —— 


— 


D. Janu. liberatori urbis, fundatori quietis : * To St. Januarius, 
the deliverer of our city, and the eſtablither of our peace: An in- 
ſcription borrowed from the arch of Conſtantine in Rome. 


retreat. 
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retreat of the ſea, or calcined ſhells,” in the eruption 
of 1737; abſolutely denied the facts, as impoſſible, 
and attributed the inundations of water to the impe- 
tuous rains which generally accompany the exploſions 

of the mountain. M. Nollet, however, rejects their 
opinions, and confirms that of the mountain's throw- 
ing out fea water, by an hypotheſis which, as it is 
the moſt ſimple, is conſequently the beſt that has 
hitherto appeared. 7 oo ent ihr; 


Tux interior part of Veſuvius, fays he, may be 


conſidered as a vaſt crucible, or rather as the heart 
of a furnace, in which the burning fuel is mingled 
with ſubſtances that have been. melted and vitrified 
by the violence of the fire. That part of the ſur- 
face which is at the bottom of the hollow is expoſed 
to the air, and appears like ſolid matter; but, as it 
is tually ſoftened by the violent action of the 

fire within, it gives way from time to time to the 
vapors which ſtruggle for vent, and which, when 
they burſt away, bring with them whatever they meet 
with in their paſſage. It is, beſides, impoſſible that 


the vault which covers theſe immenſe furnaces ſhould: 


not from time to time be ſo weakened as in ſome 
places to give way and fall in. Theſe falling maſſes- 
may be conſidered as being cold with reſpect to the 
heat of the melted and burning ſubſtances upon 
which they fall, and muſt therefore ſuddenly con- 
denſe a great part of the vapor which filled the vaſt 
cavities — z and a vacuum being thus ſuddenly 

produced, the waters of the fea will be neceſſarily 
orced by the weight of the atmoſphere through the 
ſubterraneous canals and crevices which communicate 
with the heart ob the mountain. This water, thrown 
upon a fire ſo ardent as to vitrify the hardeſt ſub- 
ſtances, muſt be immediately reduced into vapor ; 
or, in other words, expanded ſo as to fill 14,009 
times more ſpace than it filled while. it continued to 
be water. It cannot, therefore, be thought _ 


n 
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that this ſudden and irreſiſtible rarefaction of a con- 
tained fluid ſhould ſhake the vaults which cover the 
containing cavities ; that in ſome parts it ſhould force 
a paſſage, and iſſue with great violence at ſome new 
apertures, as well as at thoſe which have long ſub-. 
ſiſted at the bottom of the principal hollow, throwing 
out torrents of melted matter, ſhivers of ſtone, clo 
of cinders, and part of the water which there was 
not time ſufficient to convert into vapor, and which 
muſt ſometimes fall in continued ftreams, and ſome- 
times in drops, according to its quality, the figure 
of the aperture at which it iſſues, and the height to 
which it is thrown: Thus M. Nollet'* accounts for 
the periodical eruptions of the mountain, for the 
earthquakes which precede them, for the ſudden ſub- 
ſiding of the ſea, and for the waters which are thrown 
up, and the violent rains which have been generally 
ſuppoſed to happen at the ſame time, though with- 
out any apparent dependance upon the concomitant 
pheenomena, _ el: ate me 4407700 
VIII. HERCULANEUM. -In one part of the towa 
of Portici is the entrance that deſcends to the ſubter- 
ranean city of Herculaneum, or what little is to be 
ſeen of it; for as they clear one part away they fill 
up another, the expence, perhaps, being too great 
to lay it all open. The deſign ſeems barely to ſearch 
for antiquities; and the king is likely to have the 
greateſt collection of medals in Europe. This city 
muſt have been fituated as Portici is now; for we 
knew we croſſed under the main ſtreet, by hearing 
the coaches rattle over our heads. In another part 
of Portici you deſcend to the theatre that was diſ- 
covered in 1738, which is one of the completeſt 
pieces of antiquity that is to be ſeen. 
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He was afterwards a fellow of the royal ſociety of London. | 
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Tur name. of the city found under Portici, as 
ſome workmen were digging the foundation of a 


pleaſure-houſe for the king, was written by Latin 


authors Herculanum, Herculanium, and more com- 
monly Herculaneum. It has alſo been called by the 
poets the City or the Salt-pits of Hercules; Urbs 
Herculea, Saline Hercule. This was one of the moſt 
ancient cities in Italy, and is ſup to have been 
built before the Trojan war. Dionyſus, of Hali- 
carnaſſus, relates that it was founded by Hercules; 
and though many of the relations of Dionyſius ap- 

to be fabulous, yet there are many reaſons why 
this ought neither to be ſuppreſſed or rejected. Ac- 


cording to him, Hercules having deſtroyed the ty- 


rants and robbers who infeſted Spain and Gaul, and 
ctyilized the native ſavages of thoſe countries, paſſed 
the Alps, and entered Italy. The fleet which ac- 
companied him into Spain, being detained by con- 
trary winds, could not meet him till after a conſi- 
derable time, on the borders cf the Sarno, near the 
foot of Veſuvius. Having 1n this place conſecrated 


to the gods the tenth part of all the riches which he 


had acquired, he firſt built Pompeia, on the ſpot 
where he had encamped ; and . Hercula- 
neum, at the port where his fleet arrived. Theſe 
cities were diſtant about nine miles from each other; 
and the time when they were built is fixed, by the 


beſt chronology, to the 347 ch year of the Julian 


period, 1238 years before the vulgar æra. | 
HxxculLAx RUM having been totally overwhelmed, 


. we ſhould have been ignorant of the particulars of 


its ſituation, if they had not been mentioned by 
ancient writers. In a paſſage which Nonnius Mar- 
cellus has preſerved from Siſenna, under the word 
Fluvia, it is ſaid to have ſtood on an eminence of 
the mount Veſuvius, upon the ſea-coaſt, and between 


two rivers, probably the Sarno and Sebetho. Ac- 


cording to Strabo, it was defended by a _— 
5 Ullt. 
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built on a kind of natural mole, or neck of land, 
which advanced conſiderably into the fea. Its harbor 
was ſecure againſt all ſtorms, and its air ſalubrious 
and delightful in the higheſt d It was fuc- 
_ ceſſively poſſeſſed by the Oſques, Cumeans, Tyrians, 
and Samnites. e 001 
Tux Romans became maſters of Herculaneum 
293 years before Chriſt; but it was not included 
among the Roman provinces till the ſixth conſulate 
of Marius, 100 years before Chriſt. The agreeable 
ſituation of this coaſt induced ma — the principal 
Romans to build pleaſure-houſes and it - | 
pears that there were ſeveral. at — apathy 
_ cero mentions one that belonged to Fabius, and Se- 
neca mentions another built by C. Czfar. It appears 
too, by a deſcription which Statius has given of a 
houſe of this kind, that they were decorated with 
the fineſt pieces of painting and ſculpture, the 
cipal ances of A octkiet Phidias, Pope 
and other Greek ts; which. will account for 
the great number of exquiſite remains of ancient 
= * have been found in the ruins of Hercula- 
This city ſuffered the firſt ſhock by an 
— which happened on the ;th of February, 
63, and continued to waſte the ey, eee eee country 
during many days. Pompeia was entirely ſwall 
up, great part of Herculaneum was reduced to — 
and the reſt ſo ſhattered that it muſt have fallen if 
it had not been repaired by the people when they 
had recovered from their fright. Six years and nine 
months after this accident, on the 1ſt of November, 
76, under the 6th conſulate of Titus, the firſt year 
of his empire having commenced the bara; Au- 
guſt, Herculaneum was totally overwhelmed' b 
eruption of Veſuvius. Pom ” which had juſt 
rebuilt, was totally deſtroy 2 and buried, with Her- 


culaneum, 2 the 1 of Veſuvius. Jupiter, 
ſays Statius, who was a 3 writer, rooting 
up 
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up the mountain from the earth, and lifting it to 
heaven, threw it thence in fragments upon thoſe un- 
— eiiie. daß NE 
. From the founding of Herculaneum to its final 
overthrow was 1316 years. In its ruins a long inſcrip- 
tion has been found, very much damaged and mu- 
tilated, in honor of Veſpaſian, in whoſe time many 
new ediſices were probably erected when the damage 
done by the earthquake in 63 was repaired; and it 
may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that many more me- 
morials of that em will be found. 
I entering this ſubterranean, firſt, there is a ſteep 
deſcent of ſeventy-two paces, ſtrait forward; then, 
turning to the right, is another of ſeventeen ancient 
ſteps; after which is ſeen the appearance of the 
outſide of houſes ; baſes of pillars of brick, ſome 
ſtuccoed and fluted, ſome ſtanding upright,” others 
overſet. We went into ſeveral rooms, ſome circular 
like baths, all ſtuccoed in compartments, and painted. 
We walked upon marble floors worked in moſaic, 
in pretty taſte. Here, ſtamping the foot, it ſounded. 
haflow by which we conjectured we were in one of 
the upper rooms of a houſe. We ſaw: ſome beams 
that were burnt to a coal, and crumbled to pieces 
when touched; others not burnt; and the wood of 
theſe ſo bard and tough that a knife would ſcarce 


Entire.” 


Tux next thing we came to was a ſquare monu- 
ment, which belonged to the Balbus family. Near 
it is a vault with ſeven niches, and an urn ſtanding 
in each, with bones and aſhes in them; and when 
they were firſt found a piece of money was in each. 
Farther on, we ſaw a neat well, as if juſt built, 
with brick walls, ſome up, and others: overſet, in 
confuſion ; which was all to be ſeen. 
-— THEATRE.--- The form of the Theatre, that was 
diſcovered in 1738, is a part of a circle; and there 
are eighteen ſeats of marble one above another. * 
* ö cat 
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feat is divided into two ſteps; at proper diſtances, 
the breadth being only for one bid wh to deſcend at 
a time to his place. Above the ſeats is the corridor, 
which goes round the whole, and from whence” the 
entrances open to deſcend to the arena, where one 
of the grand ones is to be ſeen. The ſides of this 
corridor were incruſted with marble,” and ornamented 
with ſtatues in the feveral niches; but they have 
ſtripped theſe of all, and left the walls naked; 
the ſeats remain entire, as if lately finiſhed. 
theatre was filled up with the lava from the eruption 
in Pliny's time, and when the city was deſtroyed. To 
throw in the light, they have cut in it a depth of 
twenty- one yards from the ſurface: of the earth; | 

ANTI1QuITIEs.---Thoſe that were found in this ſub- 
terranean city are kept at the palace of Portici, where 
are be n,, e — 
Two equeſtrian ſtatues of Balbus and his ſen, which 

ſtand before the entrance of the palace. They were 
found in the theatre of Herculaneum, and formerly 
ſtood before the front of it. Theſe ſtatues are of 
marble, and eſteemed of excellent workmanſhip: 
they are accoutred with bridles, like our ſnaffles. 

A rw more ſtatues ſtood in an adjacent ſhed, 
among which were two in the habits of conſuls. 

THE paintings are in e numbers, but moſt of 
them came off” the outſide of houſes, and ſeem as 
looſe ſketches ; though ſome of theſe are beautiful, 
and done with a fine taſte. © - 25 
Sous ornaments, birds, and beaſts, painted with 

much ſpirit. „„ pos es get 2 

Sou pretty landſcapes, wherein the aereal per- 
ſpective was obſethed, but not the lineal; which 
makes ſome connoiſſeurs diſpute whether the ancients 
knew any hmm 8 

Some ſmall figures ſketched in colors, with won- 
derful grace in their attitudes: the colors on moſt. 


of them are lightly laid on. 
. 85 4 
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A przcs of Chiron teaching young Achilles to 
play on the harp, which is 2 painted: the youth 
a moſt beautiful made figure; the deſign is * 
0 whe antique, and coloring to the modern, 
_ Tnzxzz are ſome others tolerably good; as 
Tuxsaug ſtanding with- the minotaur 1 at iy 


- Canon teaching Achilles to throw: the javelin.. 
A SMALL piece; | a parrot. an a chariot, 
and a graſshopper driving. Some dun it alludes 
to Nero, as a a ſatire. | 
A pes which ſeems to repreſent, the, ſtory of 
Appius and Virginia; being one of the beſt. 
Tares women; one finely painted. 
A woman in a penlive attitude. 
THERE is alſo a room ll of working weenfil and 
kitchen furniture, as es ts, ſaucepans, gridirons, and 
other things found in Herculaneum ; whicn are much 
like thoſe of modern times. | 
IX. SoLFATERRA.---On the hill above Pozzuoli is 
3 the Solfaterra*, or Vulcan's cave, which looks I a a 
frozen lake and if a ſtone is dr ropped with any force, 
it ſounds hollow, and ele under one. The cir- 
cumference of it is about 300 yards, and the whole 
is covered with ſulphur, There are ſeveral holes 
where the ſmoke. i ues out with ſuch a force as to 
throw: up little pebbles in the air; and if a piece of 
| from held over one, it will be wet in a moment, as 
ſteam; but if a piece of paper is ever ſo long 


” Or rather Solfarata. Keyller. is above 3 50 fathows above the 
It is a large plain within the |} leeel of the ſea, and has but one 
top of a hill, which, as it were, entrance, which is on the fouth 
þ - << it round. Wi ght.----The H fide. Abe Nollet.---It-1s a re- 

bterranean fires of Pulzol are markable ſpectacle to ſee. this ſul- 
much lefs terrible than thoſe of {f phur burn continually, without 

Veſuvius, and have afforded great —— by the fire, which 
advantages to mankind. by feld. 4s owing to the moiſture and va- 
ing prodigious quantities of ful. If pors of. the waters that paſs be- | 
phur and allum. Vulcan's court oath. et en iii. oe A 
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held over the hole, it will neither be wetted .nor © 
ſcorched in the leaſt. They place tiles over theſe 
holes, to receive the ſmoke or ſteam upon them, 
which hardens into a cruſt, and becomes ſal armo- 
niac of the beſt kind. WE” \s | 
_ A ygrs$ON who is fond of ſeeing natural curioſities 
cannot but meet here with the higheſt entertainment, 
as without danger and much trouble he may behold 
Veſuvius in miniature; and it is thought, that both 
theſe volcanos have a communication with each 
other. ON ey 2 53 
Tux ore from which the ſulphur is extracted is a 
kind of ſoft ſtone, which is found by digging. This 
is broken into ſmall pieces, and put into eart 
veſſels, which being covered and luted are placed in 
a furnace. Theſe veſſels communicate, by a pipe 
inſerted near the top, with other empty veſſels that 
ſtand out of the furnace, and are alſo exactly cloſed. 
The ſulphur being diſengaged from the oar, by the 
action of the fire, paſſes over in fumes to the empty 
veſſel, where it is firſt condenſed into a fluid, and 
then hardened into a cake, which is afterwards melted 
again to refine it, and then made up into rolls. 
Tx ſubſtance which contains the allum is found 
more to the weſt, and is a kind of earth reſembling 
marle both in color and conſiſtence. This earth, 
with water enough to cover it, is put into cauldrons 
of lead, which are ſunk into the ground up to the 
brim. The natural heat of the Bil is ſufficient to 
diſengage the ſalt from the earth, and it is found 
ſhooting into chryſtals on the ſurface. However, in 
this ſtate, it is ſtill mixed with ſome foreign ſub- 
| ſtances, and therefore it is in melted with hot 
water in a large ſtone vaſe, 8 which it is taken 
in very fine chryſtals, the foreign ſubſtances having 
precipitated to the bottom. | 


Bis4op Burnet ſays the Sufatara is a furpri 
thing, and tells us, . There is a bottom, = which 
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264 PLACES apjacexyr ro NAPLES. 
the force of the fire, that breaks out ſtill in many 
Places in a thick ſteaming ſmoke that is full of brim- 
Howe, did throw up about 150 years ago a vaſt 
quantity of earth, which was carried about three 
miles thence, and formed the hill called Monte 
Novo, upon the ruins of a town that was over- 
 whelmed with the eruptions, which is of a very 
beige 5 
X. Tur Iſle of Caprea.---This iſland lies about 
three Italian miles from the extremity of the main 
land; being about four Engliſh miles in length 
from eaſt to weſt, and about one in breadth f. The 
weſtern part, for about two miles long, is a con- 
tinued rock, vaſtly high, and inacceſſible on the fea 
fide. It has, however, the greateſt town in the 
"iſland, that goes under the name of Ano-Caprea, 
and is in ſeveral places covered with a very fruitful 
ſoil. ' The eaſtern end of the iſle riſes up in preci- 
pices near as high, though not quite ſo long, as the 
weſtern. * Between theſe mountains is a rich and fer- 
tile valley, covered with vines, figs, oranges, al- 
monds, olives, myrtles, and fields of corn. Here 
ſtands the town of Caprea, the biſhop's palace, and 
two or three convents ; but the ras Alton are very 
poor, moſt of them being fiſhermen, and frequently 
expoſed to the inſults of the Barbary corſairs. 
* "Tris iſland was the retreat of Auguſtus, and more 
particularly fo of Tiberius in his declining. years, 
when he committed the moſt monſtrous debaucheries, 
while Sejanus governed at Rome, *till he was maſ- 
facred by the populace. In the midſt of that fruit- 
ful tract of had. riſes a hill, that was probably co- 
vered with buildings in the time of Tiberius. There 
are ſtill ſeveral ruins on the ſides of it, and about 


— 


»BZBurnet, p- 158. ; . | * 
+ Addiſon, p- 1 50.---But another writer ſays, it is about ſix miles 
long, and two broad, Blainville, iii. 459. | | 
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the top are found ſome dark galleries. Medals have 
been frequently dug up here, called by the anti- 
quaries ſpintriæ, on account of the various infamous 
poſtures delineated upon them, invented by thoſe 
who accompanied Tiberius in Caprea, and whom 
Suetonius calls monſtraſi concubitus repertores, or * in- 
ventors of unnatural luſts ? 
 Bxs1Dts the cathedral dedicated to St. Stephen, 
there are allo the churches of St. Lawrence, St. Ani- 
ello, St. Savior, St. John Baptiſt. St. John the Evan- 
geliſt, St. Severin, St. Vincent, St. Maria della Scala. 
and ſome others. There likewiſe is a convent of 
Carthuſians, built after the model of that of Naples 
under the caſtle of St. Eraſmo. It is fortified by 
ſome towers; and its church is dedicated to St. James, 
of whom they pretend to ſhew an arm and a great 
toe. | | 
Tux Romans after the death of Tiberius ſent a 
body of pioneers on purpoſe to demoliſh the buildings, 
and deface the beauties of the iſland. 

Tux Iſlands of Procita and I{chia.---Theſe iſlands 
are oppoſite to Miſenum, both producing plenty of 
fruit and excellent wine, and affording ſeveral plea- 
ſant ſpots for hunting. | 
P RocirA“ is about ſix Italian miles in circum- 
ference, and contains about 4000 inhabitants. It 
was granted by Charles V. to the houſe of Avalos, 
who have a ſplendid palace built on a ſmall cape; 
which advances into the ſeas. Ts 

Ischia is two miles from the other, and was an- 
ciently called Inarime. It is about eighteen miles 
W and abounds in ortolans. It is an epiſcopal 
ſee, and has a town called Celſa. Formerly it far 
fered frequent damages from volcanos, and eſpe- 


# 6b 
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It is but four miles from the continent, between the cape of Mi- 
fenus and the iſland of Iſchia. Blainville, iii, 418, Ve 
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cially in 1301 : but no fiery eruptions have happened 
ſince, at of any conſequence; and the ſmoke 
ſeen here and there to iſſue from between the rocks 
proceeds from the hot ſprings and baths, of which 
there are now above thirty in the iſland, beſides 
InconveNIENCES in the Kingdom of Naples. 
Amidft its fertility and other natural advantages, this 
kingdom is not without many inconveniences. The 
ſouth part has ſuffered extremely by earthquakes, 
many places are infeſted by ſwarms of — and 
ſome are annoyed by Scorpions; but another plague, 
almoſt peculiar to this kingdom, e the 
ſouthern parts, is the Tarantula. 7 | 
TARANTULA.—AIt is fo called from the city of Ta- 
rento, in whoſe neighbourhood they chiefly abound ; 
and the perſons bit by this inſect are called Tanran- 
tolati, whoſe extravagant viciſſitudes of laughing and 
ſhrieking, ſobbing and dancing, are well known. 
Tux tarantula is in _ like a ſpider, but much 
larger, being almoſt as big as a nutmeg. It has 
7 legs, four on each ſide. They abound prin- 
cipally in the province of Barr, and generally ap- 
pear in the time of harveſts. They are of divers 
colors; and their chief haunts are holes in the 
earth, old walls, and hollow trees, The cobweb it 
makes is coarſer and ſtronger than that of a common 
ſpider. The poiſon is contained in two ſmall veſicles 
within the gums near two fangs, with which they are 
armed beſides lefler teeth. « Its bite at firſt occaſions 
only a ſmall red tumour, like that from the ſting of 
a walp. | es 
Tur ſurpriſing effects of its bite, and ſingular 
method of cure, are well known to the world, and 


AM 


There are above eight ſpecies of them differing in fize, color, 
and form, but producing the tame miſchievous effects by their venom. 
Keyſler, ii. 367.---They are found chiefly in the provinces of Capi- 
tanata, Barri, Lecce, and Otranto. Blainville, iii. 486. 
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have been ſo amply diſcuſſed by the late doctor Mead, 


chat to ſay much on the ſubje& would be ſuperfluous - 


here. We ſhall, therefore, only briefly relate what 


came under our own immediate cognizance and that 


of our friends. ; 

IT has been obferved, when a perſon has been 
bit by one of theſe creatures, that he is ſoon after 
ſeized with a trembling, turns very pale, and roars 


out moſt dreadfully, as if raving mad: but, What 


ſeems 2 extraordinary, the diſtemper baffles all 
the art of medicine, and is only to be cured 
muſic; on the hearing of which, they ſtart up as 
from a lethargy, and fall a dancing, fo that the 
motion occaſions a free perſpiration, and carries off 
the effects of the poiſon received from the bite of 
the animal +. —- | E 
Ox of our friends was accidentally preſent at a 
tranſaction of this nature; for it happened one day, 
as he was walking through one of the ſtreets of 
Naples, he obſerved two young women dancing, 
with a prodigious. quick motion, without = - 
larity. A great concourſe of people were aſſembled 
about them; and, on enquiry, he found that one of 
them had been bit by the tarantula. A perſon ſtood 


by them with an inſtrument of muſic in his hand, 


and kept continually playing. She was dreſſed in 
a ſnort jacket without ſleeves, a thin light pet - 
ticoat, and had no ſtays on; hut on each arm was 
tied a broad red ribbon. The other woman was in 
1 Very. few of ſuch unha gw of the patient, to rouze him to a 
perils ca bear the fight of black violent motion, to promote per- 
or blue, but ſeem delighted with F ſpiration and a copious ſweat. But 
red or green objects. They are ¶ neither the ſame tunes nor the 


alſo ſeized with an averſion to ff ſame inſtruments anſwer this end, 
eating fruit or vegetables. A. with regard to different patients: 


melancholy ſilence and a fixed eye ¶ ſeveral trials are therefore made, 


are the firſt ſymptoms by which ¶ and chiefly with the guitar, haut- 


the bite of the tarantula diſcovers boy, trumpet, violin, and Sicilian 


itſelf ; and then muſick is imme- kettle- drum. Keyſl. ii. 366. 
diately called in to the aſſiſtance x | 
the 
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the common dreſs of the place, and was hired to 
dance with the unhappy perſon; for it ſeems they 
will not dance by themſelves. Several other women 
ſtood by for rhe r ſo that, when one 
was tired, another relieved her by taking her place, 
while the unfortunate woman kept on all the time. 
Againſt the wall of the houſe near to which ſhe was 
dancing ſeveral women's petticoats were hung up on 
a line, all -of the moſt lively colors, but none of 


black, to which color the party bit has a mortal 


antipathy. In the midſt of her dancing, juſt as the 
fancy took her, ſhe would run directly to one of 
theſe petticoats, and that ſhe pitched upon was taken 
down, and put on her. The muſick ſtill kept 
playing, for that muſt never ceaſe, and then they 
—— to dance again, till ſne fixed upon ſome other 
colored petticoat; and in this manner ſhe continued 
dancing near two hours, till her ſtrength being quite 
exhauſted ſhe fell down, but was ſoon taken up, 
carried home in an arm- chair, and put to bed. This 
ceremony is repeated for three days, when the patient 
is cured and out of danger: and without this un- 
common remedy, the perſon bit dies raving mad in 
about twenty-four hours. Fs 
I is remarkable, that the patient on his recove 
remembers nothing of what paſſed during his diſor- 
der. If the cure is not perfectly effected, and the 
poiſon entirely expelled, the ſame ſymptoms fail not 
to appear again the ſucceeding year, eſpecially during 
the ſummer heats; and ſome have labored under 
this terrible diforder at intervals 'for ten, twenty, 
and thirty years, and others during their lives. 
From Naples to Meſſina the beſt way is to go 
by ſea in a felucca or tartan, of which kind there 
are conveniences, every week; and with a fair wind 
you may perform the voyage in three or four days. 
Thoſe who cannot bear the ſea muſt take the land 
route ; but they are to obſerve, that it is a very 
. | difficult, 
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difficult, inconvenient journey, the roads being very 
bad, the accommodations extremely indifferent, and 
few curioſities by the way. | 


7 
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HE Via Appia, or Appian Way, was fo 
called from Appius Claudius, a Roman ſe- 
nator, who had it made at his own expence while he 
was conſul. This is one of the moſt grand and 
noble remains of the magnificence of ancient Rome, 
being five days journey, or 360 miles in length, ex- 
tending from Rome quite through the kingdom of 
Naples to Brunduſium, a fea port, at the very ex- 
tremity of all Italy. It is ſo broad, that two large 
carriages may paſs each other; being compoſed of 
large black flint ſtones above a foot ſquare, and ſo 
wonderfully cemented together, that it is as firm as 
if one entire ſtone. But what is ſtill more ſurpriſing 
is the aſtoniſning ſtrength and duration of this cauſe- 
way, which has remained above 2000 years, and is 
for ſeveral miles together between Rome and Naples 
as entire as when firſt made, notwithſtanding ſuch 
reat numbers of paſſengers, horſes, mules, and all 
finds of carriages, have perpetually been paſſing and 
repaſſing over it for ſuch a long ſucceſſion of ages, 

that many think it the greateſt curioſity of the kin 
not only in Italy, but in the whole univerſe, and 
ſerves to give us an idea of the grand diſpoſition: of 

mind of the old Romans, who contrived their work 
in 
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in ſuch a manner as to withſtand even the; f 


Apprus exhauſted the public treaſure in extendi 
this road from Rome to Capua. The Romans, after 


the defeat of the Sanmites, continued it as far as 
Beneventum, where a Roman colony was planted in 
the conſulſnip of Appius Claudius Craſſus, fon of 
the cenſor, in the year of Rome 485. The Meſ- 
ſapians, Tarentines, and other people of that part of 
Italy, being ſubdued by the Romans about the year 
490, the Via Appia was carried on as far as Brun- 
duſium, which then became a celebrated port for the 
common paſſage out of Italy into Greece and Aſia, 
and was made a Roman colony in the year $10, 
during the conſulſhip of Torquatus and Blæſus. 
TRE Via Appia, originally fabricated with the 
utmoſt firmneſs and ſolidity, was beautified in the 
year of Rome 631, by C. Sempronius Gracchus, 
who repaired the military roads in Italy, and ſet u 
all along them miliary pillars, on which the diſtances 
from mile to mile were marked. Beſides theſe or- 


* This famous road derives its 


name from Appius Claudius, who- 


was cenſor in the year of Rome 
| 443, and made it at his own ex- 
pence from Rome to Capua. It 
ears from Horace, Strabo, and 
"Drone that it extended as far 
as Brunduſium in their time; yet 
they make no mention of the per- 
fon by whom it was continued, --- 
The ſtones of this pavement are 
about a foot and half ſquare, and 
ſo hard and firmly cemented as 
to have ſtood the continued fric- 
tions of carriages for above 2000 
ears. This cauſey is money pal- 
mi broad, and affords ſufhcient 
om for two carriages to go a- 
brext. Keyſler, ii. 339----- The 
middle part of the way, where 


the horſes and carrigages go, is 
about four yards n. 
not raiſed at all with a roundnes 
in the middle of that part, nor 
does it appear ever to have been 
raiſed ſo. A flat border is raiſed 
on each ſide for foot people, where 
are the remains of ſeveral old mo- 


numents. Wright, p. x35.---This 


highway is twelve feet broad, all 
made of huge ſtones, moſt of 
them blue, and they are generally 
a foot and half ſquare on all fides. 
One thing ſeems ſtrange, that 
the way 13 level with the earth 
on both ſides; whereas ſo much 
weight as thoſe ſtones carry ſhould 
have funk the ground under them 
by its preſſure. Burnet, 182. 


naments, 
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naments, he placed ſeveral blocks of ſtone by the 
ſides of the highways, for the repoſe of travellers, 
and to ſerve as ſteps to aſſiſt thoſe: who travelled; on 
horſeback in mounting and diſmounting their horſes; 
Julius Cæſar was at great expence in maintaing this 
road, and actually undertook to drain the marſhes 
of Pomptina; which work was finiſhed in the reign 
of Auguſtus, who conſiderably repaired that part uf 
the road near Capua. The emperors Veſpaſian and 
Domitian were at great pains upon the ſame account; 
and Nerva expended great ſums in 9 it, as 
meh inſcriptions upon ſome of the miliary 
illars, which have been found in the marſhes of 

omptina. The emperor Trajan completed the work 
begun by his predeceſſors, continued this road as far 
as Brunduſium, and repaved another public way, 
which lay between that place and Beneventum. Ca- 
racalla repaired the Via Appia, for the length of one 
and twenty miles, towards Terracina and Fondi: ano- 
ther g of this way, lying between Liris and Si- 
nueſſa, was repaired in the reign of Maximianus 
Herculius: and laſtly, Theodoret king of the Goths 
cauſed nineteen miles in length of the canal Decen- 
nonii, which ran along the Via Appia, between Tre 
Ponti and Terracina, to be repaired, to drain the 
Pomptine marſhes. e 
Tue Via Appia actually began from the city 

of Rome; and it is well known, that the emperor 
Auguſtus ſet up the gilded pillar at the foot of the 
Capitol in the Forum Romanum, at which all the 
1 ways of Italy met: but it has been a great 
queſtion among the antiquarians, whether the diſ- 
tances marked with numerals on the pillars, ſet up 
on theſe publick ways, were reckoned from this 
Milliarium Aureum, as from a common center, or 
whether they were computed only from the gates 
of the city. 


THERE 
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- Txzzx were many buildings and other monuments, 
which were ſituated: on the Via Appia, as'the Septi- 


zonium of Severus, the tombs of the Arrian family, 
the arch of Conſtantine the Great, the temples. of 


Fortune and Mars, the tomb ef Metella wife of 
Craſſus, and thoſe of the families Cecilia, Cornelia, 
Servilia, Attilia, and others; of all which Pratilli 
has given a very clear and ſatisfactory account. 
_- Taz town or village of Bovillæ was ten miles from 
Rome; and four miles from thence upon the Via 


Appia was the Arx Albana, now Albano, built at 


the foot of mount Albanus, upon which once ſtood 


Alba, the mother city to Rome, but deſtroyed in 


the firſt ages of the Romans. The ſite of this an- 
cient city is now called Palazzolo, in the neighbour- 
hood whereof ſtands a beautiful and pleaſant villa, 
which is the ordinary reſidence of the popes in ſpring 
and autumn. From Albano we come to the ancient 


Aricia, which is ſixteen miles from Rome: it is now * 


called Riccia, and ſtands in a hollow bottom, on 
which the ancient caſtle was built. On the left be- 


+ yond Aricia were the temple, lake, and ſacred grove, 


of Diana Aricina ; and the grotto and fountain of 


the nymph Egeria, now called Nemi. From hence 


the road paſſed below Lanuvium, by a village called 
Sub Lanuvio, where 1s now the bridge of S. Genne- 
rello, to the place called Ad tres Tabernas, ſituated, 
as Cicero informs us, upon the very ſpot where the 
road from Antium to Velitræ croſſed the Via Appia. 
The road then leads through Ad Sponſas to Forum 
Appii, where the brethren that were at Rome went 


dut to meet St. Paul; and there is now a church 


built on the ſpot where they firſt met that apoſtle, 
when he was brought priſoner to Rome. The Jeru- 
ſalem itinerary places Ad Medias nine miles from 
Forum; and we find upon the Via Appia a place 
called Meſa, which has ſome reſemblance to the old 
name. From Ad Medias to Terracina was ten miles, 


which 
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which laſt place was anciently called Anxur, and ſtood 


upon high rocks that commanded a fine view of the 


FvunDr1 is about fourteen Roman miles from Terra- 
cina, and was a Roman colony trequently mentioned 


by hiſtorians. At the foot of mount Cecuba is a 


miliary column marked LXXVIII. As we come 
down from the mountain we. arrive at a plain, in 


which the town of Formiæ was ſituated, about four- 


teen miles from Fundi. The Mamurræ, an ancient 
and illuſtrious Roman family, had a houſe at Formiæ, 
the ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen at a place 
now called Murrano. The beautiful proſpe& which 
preſents itſelf to the eye at Formiæ, its vicinity to 
the ſea, the great plenty of water with which it is 
fupplied, and the fineneſs and ſalubrity of its air, 
renders Formiæ extremely pleaſant. To the right 


of the Via Appia, towards a tower now called Torre 


di Cicerone, and at about 200 paces from the ſea, 
ſtood a country houſe belonging to Tully, whither 
that great orator retired to avoid the fury of the 
triumvirate, and it was from this place that he 
embarked to fly into Greece; but, being driven back 
by contrary winds on the coaſt of Cajeta, was there 
barbarouſly murdered, From Formiæ the Via Appia 
runs partly along the ſea-ſhore to Minturnæ, which 
is ſituated on; the river Liris, now Carighano, three 
miles from the ſea, and nine from Formiz. Min- 
turnæ became a Roman colony in 458, but was de- 
ſtroyed by the Saracens in the ninth century, and 
has never ſince been rebuilt. Here are ſtill ſome re- 
mains of a magnificent amphitheatre, and of a fine 
aqueduct. The Via Appia then paſſed through Min- 
turnæ, and was continued by a cauſeway acroſs the 
marſhes. It then came to the foot of mount Maſ- 
licus to Sinueſſa, very large ruins whereof are ſtill 
viſible on the ſea-ſhore, on this ſide Mandragone. 
At the point of mount Maſſicus, called La Rocca di 
8 | T | Man- 
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Mandragone, the Via Appia turned to the left, and 
led directly to Caſilinum and Capua: and near the 
ſame point the Via Domitiana ſtruck out of the 
Appian to the right, and went by the ſea-fide to 
Liternum, Cuma, and Puteoli. The Via Appia, 
which paſſed between Mandragone and the foot of 
the mountain, led to the Pons Campanus, nine miles 
from Sinueſſa, upon the little river Savus, now called 
Saone, and not far from a place at preſent called Al 
Molino de Monachi. The road afterwards paſſed 
between the plain of Falernum and the Campus Stel- 
latinus. Four miles from this bridge ſtood Urbana, 
. fince demoliſhed by the Saracens. From the Pons 
Campanus the road came to a place called Ad Oc- 
tavum, which was at the eighth column reckoning = 
from Capua, and then crofſed the Vulturnus over 
the bridge at Caſilinum. This town was made a. 
colony in the year of Rome 694, but was in a 
ruinous condition in Pliny's time, and in which it 
ſtill continues; but it has a very magnificent bridge 
ſtill remaining entire. The ancient city ef Capua 
being deſtroyed, count Landon and: His brothers 
built the preſent Capua partly upon the ſite of Ca- 
ſilinum, and tranſported thither, im the year of Chrift 
356, the inhabitants of the old city, which ſtood: 
about three miles from it. Horace, after he had 
paſſed the Pons Campanus, arrived betimes at Capua, 
which was about feventeen miles from that bridge. 
Old 5 was the capital of Campania; and, in the 
time of its ſplendor, not only the rival to imperial 
Rome, but one of the largeſt, moſt magnificent, and 
opulent cities in the then known world. Writers 
have varied much in their opinions concerning the 
origin and time of the foundation of this city, which 
was of very high antiquity, and undoubtedly more 
ancient than that of Rome itſelf. After this city had 
claimed the protection of the Romans againſt the 
Samnites, in the year of Rome 410, its hiſtory be- 
came 
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came more generally known. In the year of Rome 
435 it obtained the privilege of- Roman citizens, on 
account of the great humanity ſhewed by its inha- 
bitants to the * conſul and army, who had 
been obliged to paſs under the Furcæ Caudinæ. No 
ſooner was this city allied to that of Rome, than it 
pretended to be her rival, and inſiſted upon the no- 
mination of one of the two conſuls. Its ſenate con- 
ſiſted of 300 ſenators, the chief of whom was ſtiled 
Medix Tuticus, or ſovereign magiſtrate. Rome 
haughtily refuſing to allow Capua any ſhare in the 
nomination of the conſuls, the Capuans took this re- 
fuſal as a very high affront, imbibed an inveterate 
hatred to the Romans, and ſufficiently manifeſted 
their reſentment after the fatal battle of Cannæ. 
Capua, having entered into an alliance with Han- 
nibal, received him and his army within her walls; 
a ſtep which proved fatal to her, and was the ab- 
ſolute preſervation of Rome: for the Carthaginians, 
ſoftened and enervated by the pleaſures and luxury 
of Capua, were no longer in a condition to reſiſt the 

wer of the Roman arms. Rome, therefore, re- 
ſolved in her turn to be revenged on Capua, and the 
conſuls received orders to beſiege it. Hannibal in 
vain attempted to raiſe the ſiege; and notwithſtanding 


he marched to Rome itſelf, yet the Romans, ani- 


mated by revenge, choſe rather to expoſe their own 
country to the fury of an invader than to raiſe the 
fiege. Capua, being at length abandoned by Han- 


nibal, was forced to ſurrender to the Romans, and 


ſubmit to the moſt rigorous treatment. Its principal 
. ſenators were put to death, and the inhabitants diſ- 
perſed : the city was deprived of its laws and ma- 
2 and, being red 
ecture, was governed by a prefe& annually ſent 
thither from Rome. However, the Romans ſpared 
the walls of the city, and the public buildings. The 
circumference of its walls, excluſive of the ſuburbs, 
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was about 5600 paces. In the time of Auguſtus ir 


had atleaſt 500,000 inhabitants and a great number 


of magnificent buildings, as the temples of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, Mars, Venus, Ceres, Neptune, Mercury, 


_ Caſtor and Pollux, and others. Without the town, 


at the foot of mount Tiphates, ſtood the temple of 
Jupiter, and that of Diana Tiphatina, often men- 
tioned by hiſtorians and on-antique monuments. This 
magnificent temple had a ſacred grove, a circus, a 
theatre, and extenſive buildings for lodging the 
prieſteſſes. There are ſtill very grand remains of 
this temple in the chitrch of St. Angelo, which was 
built upon 'its ruins. The city of Capua, beſides 


temples, contained other buildings of wonderful 


pron and magnificence, as the capitol, the ſenate- 
ouſe or curia, the forum or public place, the theatre, 
the circus, and an amphitheatre built with four rows 
of ' pillars, and which was almoſt as large and mag- 

nificent as the Flavian amphitheatre at Rome, The 
city of Capua had likewiſe its gymnaſium, and a 
ichool for gladiators which contained 40,000 perſons, - 


a ſuperb- portico, public granaries, baths and foun- 
"rains, the waters of which were brought into the city 


by ſeveral aqueducts, the ruins whereof are ſtill vi- 


üble. This city continued in a ſtate of grandeur 


and magnificence' during the continuance of the 
Roman empire; but it afterwards ſuffered greatly 
from the Goths, and Genſeric king of the Vandals. 
It then fell into the hands of the Lombards, and 
was at laſt burnt by the Saracens in 842. Twelve 
years after this cataſtrophe, its inhabitants removed 
to New Capua, which was built upon the banks of 
the Vulturnus. Several villages are built upon the 
ruins of old Capua, the moſt conſiderable of which 
is that of Sancta Maria di Capoa, which ſtill preſerves 
the name of the ancient city. 

Tas. Via Appia entered Capua by the gate of 
Caſilinum, and paſſed under a triumphal arch. It 
4 | went 
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went out of the ci in by the gate Albana to 
Galatia, a city or 8 W of which 
are now called La Galazzz. and where ſeveral mo- 
numents of antiquity are frequently found. From 
Galatia the way led to Ad Novas, the diſtance of 
which, as marked in the itineraries, correſj 
with a village now called La Nova, near Arienzo. 
From Ad Novas the Road led to Caudium, a town 
and colony ſituated in a valley, the entrance into 


which was by the famous paſſages env called 
e caſtle 


Furcæ Caudinæ, now Fircia, ſituated below t 
of Arienzo. 0 dt vd ile 
Tux Via Appia was then continued to Beneventum, 
one of the moſt ancient cities in Italy, called for- 
merly Maleventum, which became a Roman colony 
in 486, and was one of the eighteen colonies that 
continued faithful to the Romans during the ſecond 
Punic war. It is now one of the fineſt towns in 
Italy, and belongs to the holy ſe e. 
Wurx the Romans had brought the le of 
Apulia and its adjacent countries under ſubmiſſion 
to them, they continued the Via Appia from Bene- 
ventum to Brunduſium. The exact time when this 
part of the road was made is not known; but, as 


Tully mentions it in his epiſtles, it is certain that 
it happened before the fall of the commonwealth. 


Three different ways led from Beneventum to Brun- 
duſium; one on the right by Venuſia and the neigh- 
borhood of Tarentum; the other on the left by 
Acæ and Herdonia; and the third ran between the 
two former through Trevicum, the neighborhood of 
Aſculum, and Canuſia. All theſe three different 
ways leave Beneventum juſt without Trajan's arch, 
now called Porta Aurea. The way which went to 
the left through Ecæ, now Troja, divided itſelf 
from two others which led to Eclarium, the ruins 
whereof appear near Mirabella. From Eclarium the 
Via Appia took its direction to the right towards 

| 21 Venuſia. 
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Venuſia. From Canuſia the road went to Rubi, 2 
very ancient town. Afterwards it led to Botuntus, 
now Bitonto, ſituate in a fertile plain. From hence 
the road continued along the coaſt of the Adriatic 
to Bari, which was a Roman municipium. Finally, 
the Via Appia continued to Brunduſium, and there 
terminated. Brunduſium is famous in hiſtory on 
account of its antiquity and the goodneſs of its port. 
In the year of Rome 487 it was ſubdued by the 
Romans, who planted a colony there in 3509. Pom- 
pey retired thither during the civil wars, but was 
obliged by Julius Cæſar to abandon it, and retire 
into Epirus. It has been ſeveral times ſacked by 
the barbarians, but has been rebuilt on account of 
the goodneſs of its port. The cathedral church is 
a magnificent ſtructure, and was built by Roger king 
of Sicily. The ſea formerly encompaſſed three ſides 
of the city; but at preſent its circumference is very 
much contracted. . Here we ſee ſeveral inſcriptions . 
and other monuments of antiquity, The Via Appia 
that paſſed near Tarentum came to Brunduſium, 
where it rejoined the Via Trajana. 
Tux following is an account of the itinerary 


diſtances from Rome to Brunduſium: 

|| Tp Arie a O_o 
To Aricia - - 16 on 1panum = 
To Appii Forum 26 Ad Octa vum 3 

Ad Medias - -- 9 To Capun - - =< -- 2 
To Terracina - - 10 To Beneventum - - 32 
To Fundi - 134 ToRubi - - 107 
To Forme 14 TO Bari - - - - = 21 
To Minturnæ — — — 9 To Brunduſium ” © = 71 


To Sinueſa - - 9 


Total from Rome to Brunduſium 364 


I is obſervable, that the diſtances on the miliary 
columns were reckoned from Rome as far as the ex- 
tremity of Latium, taken in the utmoſt extent, that 
is, juſt below Sinueſſa; but in Campania the diſtances 
on the columns were numbered from Capua. The 
great cities were as a central point, from whence all 

| diſtances 
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diſtances within the territories of thoſe cities were 
reckoned. _ | 3 3 

THz Roman way which led by Troja was much 
of the fame length with that aforementioned; but 
that which paſſed by Venuſia and the neighborhood 
of Tarentum was ſhorter by about eight or nine 
miles. Pliny takes the medium between theſe 
diſtances, and reckons with Strabo 360 miles from 
Brunduſtum to Rome. | 
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out from N aples on their return to Rome, to 
t what was curious there! in the e tes, 


and other places. "rre-fors 7 
CHD. „ oo. 


rar ST. * Lateran.---This/is the pe's cathedral, 
and is called the mother and chief of all Oak churches 
in the world. In this church are the twelve apoſtles 


in. marble; twice as large as life: under them are as 
many bas-reliefs, ſix of the old teſtament, and ſix of 


os new, by way of type and anti- type. Over the 
high altar is a Jar e tabernacle of fine marble, ſup- 
2 by four pillars, where the half bodies of St, 
ter and St. Paul are ſometimes expoſed to view. 
Here alſo is ſhewn the table on which they pretend 
our Savior eat his laſt ſupper with his e : it is 
a brown board, like — and preſerved in a fine 
caſe, with a glaſs window en * ny here alſo 
thew Moſes's acl bng 


— — 


— —— 


. 2 ren Mate anhhans + 
piece of Aaron's rod is alſo ſhewn in St. Vitti's church at Prague; an 
the Sainte chapel at Paris . in having 15 rod of Moſes entire. 
e hgh ii, $9.7 7 ny 1 
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IT's is at this church that the pope takes —.— 


ornamented b pope Clement XII. The roof is 
finely gilt and painted, 25 moſt parts beſide are. In 
one place is the _ tiſm of Conſtantine the Great, 
who huilt the chyrch 2 1 chere is a great deal 

tombs, particularly 
that of Pope Martin V. Here ſtands the ſtone chair 
in whic pope ſits before he takes poſſeſſion of 


the papacy, with a large hole in the ents which has 


” 


given riſe to many conjectures.. 

Tukkx are ſome paintings i in the ur. the an- 
nunclation, and a erucifixion, by Michael Angelo; 
one of Raphael's err in __ chalk ; <2 
madonna. 

BEroRk one of the entrances of this horch Hands 
the higheſt obeliſk, in Rome. - 

Tris church has the name of St. John' s, from the 


chapel of St. John the Baptiſt; and that of La- 


teranenſis, from the Roman martyr Plantius Late- 
ranus, put to death by Nero, who had a garden in 


this place: Wen 5h pooper ene whom 


it 1 is dedicated. | 
A FULL deſcription” of this diy containi 
many copper: plates, was publiſnhed at Rome in 1657; 
and Cardinal ar Rafi, who died in 1675, 5 
lies in this church, has pa par . an account 
Ut ' Uities. e £03 OCH 
II. S. Maria Ma ron Wy is 5 called by way 
eminence, being che moſt remarkable of all — 
churches in Rome — are dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. The — —— 2, and — . — 49 com- 
mon Paces. It 4 co — 2 
on one ſide, two of which 7 center are r- 
55 The payement of the rag is an 0 


work of marble, * variety of things. 


roof 


roof is painted blue, and enriched with 
Tom and alſo farep grand. pillars, pafles ehrw 


of ſculpcure, by Bernini, of che affumprion 
Virgin Mary. 


Is this church are the chapels of Sixtus v. ia. 


Paulus V. In the former are painted the four evan- 
geliſts, by Andrea d' Ancona and Ferdinando d Or- 
vieto. In the latter are ſome painti PRE — 
and the walls are covered with fine 
marble decorations. * At the altar are four ron 
columns of oriental jaſper, with — of gilt 
braſs : the cornices, pedeſtals, and frizes are of 
agate and zaiper. In the center, between theſe four 
pillars, is the picture of the Virgin Mary, ward on 
on one of her arms, ſai to be cory 

Luke, in a frame of lapis lazuli; — over her 
hangs a crown of gold, enriched with jewels. 
Tus church, on account of the pretended relique 
of the holy manger, is ſometimes called S. Maria 
ad Przſepe ; and alſo Liberiana, from the pope of 
that name. 

III. S. Bibiana.---Famous only for 1 an admirable 


ſtatue * of that faint in marble, made by Bernini; 


* under the ſtatue lies the ſaintꝰ's body in a ſarco- 
phagus of oriental alabaſter. On the left ſide of 
the church the hiſtory of this faint is Painted in freſco, 
by Pietro da Cortona, 

IV. 8. Ignatius. This church belongs to the Je- 
ſuits and the Collegium Romanum. It has a grand 
front, with a lofty arched roof, and is by many ac- 
counted the fineſt church in Rome, excepting St. 
Peter's. Here is the ſtatue of St. n, 


* e 


» Ie was at firſt def for St. Conſtantia, which is the redboii of 
its leaning againſt a pi One can hardly be tired with viewing the 
face, hair, ry, and other beauties of this ſtatue. If there be 
any fault, it is in the left wriſt, which by ſome is thought a little 


too thick. 
feet 
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| Smaller kind. On the altar is an admirable £24 
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feet high, in ſilver ; but it is only ſhewn on great 
Holy-days. The grand altar is eſteemed one of the 
fineſt in Rome. Some altiſſimo relievos, as big as 
life, executed by Le Grot. The cieling of the church 
is charmingly high ainted, and nobly ornamented. The 
relievos are ſo ee that any common eye | 
May be eaſily decery | 
Hrn is the famous repreſoneation' of a clipola 
painted by Padre Pozzo, which ſeems rather too 
dark on the whole; but the lantern riſes finely from 
the cupola, and the. light ming to come through 
is very natural. 
V. S. Andrea 45 N baile by Bernini; 
i 0f an oval form, not large, but the inſide is en- 
tirely covered with marble. In an apartment of the 
n a beautiful ſtatue of mar le, Beatus Sta- | 
| lying on a bed, by Le Grot. AI 
6. 8. Daria della Vittoria---belongs to the Game. 
litani Scalzi, a bare-footed order, that ſubſiſts upon 
charity. This church is beautifully incruſted with 
warble, and the whole richly: finiſhed. There are 
; Kvefal paintings by Guido, Guercino, and other 
Dante -maſters, particularly Domenichino, who has 
, one chapel entirely himſelf. But what makes 
oe appearance is the chapel of S. Tereſa. 
Over the altar is the ſtatue of that faint in white 
marble : ſhe ſeems dying, and an angel is comforting 
her. It is eſteemed one of the principal works of 
Bernini; and the alto relievo on the ſides is very 
natural, The vault of this chapel is finely _ 
by Baciccio : the ſubject is a glory, with a 
2 WES» 'Ferming;---A church of the —— 
—— was part of Diocleſian' s baths. The inſide is 


war” 1 


— 


mn — . —— * — — 4a 
He is l ing on a e the head, —— and feet, 
are of white marble, bis habit of black, and the couch of yellow. 
It is the work of the ingenious Le Gros, and the whole cannot be 
waned without a great deal of ſatisfaction. Keyſler, ii. 53. 
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ſpacious and noble, in the form' of a Greek croſs.” 
Here is the fine piece of St. Sebaſtian upon the croſs, | 


painted by, Domenichino, which was taken out of | 


St. Peter's. Near the entrance, on the right and 
left, are the monuments of Carlo Maratti and Sal- 
vator Roſa, with their buſts. In the convent is a 
gallery where people walk. | een 

VIII. S. Philippo Neri, commonly called La 


Chieſa Nuova, is a fine ſtructure, with ſome ex- 


cellent paintings: the cieling, cupola, and tribuna, 
all by Pietro da Cortona; a Virgin Mary, by Ca- 
valier Arpinas; two pieces of Barocci; and à fine 
madonna, by Carlo Maratti, an admirable picture 
both for deſign and harmony of colors. There are 
alſo three pictures of Rubens, and two by Lazaro 
Baldi. TR | 


IX. S. Nicola Tolentino--is a new church, moſt Fs 


exquiſitely adorned with marble, gilding, and paint- 
ing: the great altar by Algardi, who has there diſ- 
played a noble piece of ſculpture. At the altar of 
the Gavotti chapel is a fine marble baſſo-relievo of 
the Virgin Mary appearing to a peaſant near Savona, 


which is a maſterpiece of Coſmo Fancelli: the ſtatue 


of St. Joſeph on one ſide of the altar was done by 
Antonio Raggi; and that of St. John the Baptiſt on 
the other by Hercole Ferrata. 

X. ANDREA della Valle is a noble large church: 
the cupola painted by Lanfranco; a great per- 


formance. The ſtory is the aſſumption of the Virgin 
Mary; the apoſtles below. The angles, in which 


are the four evangeliſts, are painted by Domenichino; 
thoſe of St. Mark and St. John are particularly fine. 
The tribune over the great altar repreſents the ſtory 
of St. Andrew, and is finely painted by Cignani and 
Calabreſe. The pieta in bronze was by Michael 

Angelo, who was the architect of this church. 
XI. S. Katharina di Stenna---is ſo elegant and neatly 
finiſhed, that it is like a perfect cabinet. The cieling 
18 
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is painted by Lovigi __ and oo the other 

tings 1s an exceeding ne piece, Tintoretti. 
bs St. . reſtoring a dead child to life. This 
is a new church, and belongs to the Dominican 


nuns. x 

XII. S. Agoſtino..--This church is of the plainer 
fort of building, but has ſome good —4.—— par- 
ticularly the famous picture of Iſaiah in freſco, by 
hael, drawn in a grand ſtile in emulation of 
chael Angelo, after his drawing the large head in 
black. chalk, at the little Farneſe, where Raphael's 
Galatea is painted. 2 ha 

XIII. S. Onuphrio---is not without ſome 
paintings : but what chiefly draws a foreigner hither 
is the fine view all over the city of Rome, which 
this church affords. There is a freſco painting within 
the portico of the convent : one piece by Hannibal 
Caracci; and a ſmall madonna, by Leonardo di 
Vinci. Here is the monument of the celebrated 
poet Torquato Taſſo; and another of Alexander 
Guido, who poſſeſſed ſome of his genius, and was 
deſirous of being buried near him. | 
XIV. Maponxa del Portico, or in Campitelli,---is 
a pretty church, built by Bernini. They ſay that a 
temple of Apollo formerly ſtood here, and that this 
church was built with part of the materials. Above 
the great altar 1s a pillar of oriental alabaſter, cut 
and fred in the wall, in the form of a croſs, which 
tranſmits the light in a glorious manner. 

XV. MonTe di Pieta- is a chapel incruſted with 
marble, and contains ſome fine modern ſculptures in 
relievo: a dead Chriſt, by Domenico Guidi ; Tobias, 
by Le Grot; and Joſeph giving the corn to his 
brethren. | 

XVI. DELLA Trinita.---At the great altar is a piece 
| kighly eſteemed, the Trinity, painted by Guido: 
God the father above, a moſt majeſtic figure , Chriſt 
on the croſs below ; the dove on the top. * 
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all are two angels, in different attitudes of humility, 
XVII. S. Carlo Catinara.---The angles under the 
cupola are much admired, and were painted by Do- 
menichino. The four cardinal virtues are repre- 
| ſented in them: Juſtice is a woman preſſing milk 
from her breaſts, with her fingers diffrent ways; 
Prudence with a mirror in her hand, Time underneath: 
Fortitude with a ſhield and ſword; below is a man 
n in his hand, and a boy 
ve holding a ſcroll, with the word humilitas written 
on it: Temperance receiving a bridle ; à camel on 
the other ſide; and beneath is a woman holding an 
unicorn. The altar-piece is the death of ſome faint, ' 
by Andrea Sacchi: and here. is the annunciation 
by Michael Angelo. all cd 
XVIIL S. Jacomo di Spagniolo.---In the Piazza 
Navona, within the ſacriſty, are two buſts finely 
wrought by Bernini: the one is a woman's head, 
with the countenance elevated in a ſtrong expreſſion 
of the ſenſe of joy, the mouth partly open, as 
2 praiſe; the other is a man's head, with a 
ejected countenance, in the greateſt expreſſion one 
ean conceive of horror and remorſe. - _ 
XIX. S. Pietro in Vincoli.---The nave of this 
church is extremely grand and beautiful. Among 
its pretended reliques are the bodies of the Maccabees, 
— the fetters with which St. Peter was chained both 
at Jeruſalem and at Rome. Here is the noble mo- 
nument of Julius II. after the deſign of Michael 
ARS. In-the Nm 2 a majeſtic _ 0 
in a fitting attitude,, as again as life, | 
Angelo himſelE, which — be ſufficiently Amte 
On cach ſide is a figure, one to repreſent the con- 
templative, the other the active life; which are ſaid 
to be done by Raphael da Monte Lupo. This 
church is near the ruins of the baths of Titus, and 
is ſaid to have been once a part of them. 2 
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XX. S. Martino di Monti. —-This was part of the 
- baths of Trajan. The pillars are antique; the ca- 
pitals ſeem modern; the order is Corinthian. On 
the walls are ſome fimc landſcapes i in freſco, by Gaſpar 
Pouſſin. * 
XXI. Det? 4. the arcat altar i is a fine 
picture, by Julio Romano; St. John preſenting St. 
occo to the Virgin Mary and Chriſt; St. Mark 
below, with the lion; and angels above: the co- 
ng. dark and hard. The cieling of the facriſty 
ſtory of the aſſumption, painted by Roma- 
nelli, in the manner of Guido. In. the church are 
two monuments, by Fiamingo; one with two angels, 


the other with two yn. in both forrow is deeply ly 


\ . expreſſed, 

| XXII. S. Martina in ke Canin. Madera hte a 
church belonging to the painters, and was built b 
Pietro da Cortona. Here is a picture of — 


repreſenting St. Luke painting the Virgin Mary, and 


Raphael ſtanding behind St. Luke's back *. *, In the 
ſubterranean part of the church is the buſt of P. da 
Cortona; ſome rich antique pillars of oriental ala- 
baſter, and of the lytſpis, which is of a dark bluiſh. 


color, the veins ruming like an onion fliced down- 


wards. | 

Ix the Academy of St. Lake adjoining are ſome 
caſts taken from Trajan's pillar; with the models, 
paintings, and deſigns of ſuch as are admitted, for 
their merit in thoſe arts, to be enrolled in this aca- 
demy. Among theſe pieces is a madonna of Carlo 
Maratti; a landſcape of M. Verni, the moſt famous 


at "this time for ſea pieces; a et in terra cotta , 


Whoever ſees the madonnas they aſcribe to St. Luke will believe 
he had more need, as a PRs to have ſtood behind * s back. 
Wright, 233 

1. Earth or clay burnt, Models for new works in marble, and 
| 4 after the antique, are generally made in clay; which is wrought 


while it is ſoft, and afterwards burnt in a furnace to harden 1 th: 2: 
| | by 
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by Mr. Wilton, who is eſteemed an ingenious young 
aruary, and is fully expected to be an — * 
his country, an ExcLISsHMAN | | 
XXIII. S. Agnes.---Without the Porta Pia you 
deſcend _ phe marble ſteps one way into this 
church. as four beautiful porphyry pillars ſup-' 
. porting the pavilion of the great altar. Here are 
two antigue candleſticks, about four or five feet 
high, with fine foliage, figures, and other ornaments. 
In a little chapel is an admirable buſt of 'our Savior,” 
in white marble, by Michael Angelo. There is great 
ſerenity in the countenance, but ſome think it too 
thin a face. © , 
XXIV. S. Lorenzo-—is an old church, ſaid to hve, 
been built in the time of Conſtantine; ind; is without 
the walls. Here are ſome pillars of the Corinthian 
order in white marble, called Pavonata, from ſome 
ſpots i in it like thoſe in peacocks* feathers. There 
is an old farcophagus, with a curious bas-relief on 
it, repreſenting the marriage ceremony of the an- 
cients. 
XXV. S. Lorenzo Lucina.---In this church is a 
fine crucifixion, by Guido. 
XXVI. 8. Bartolomeo, —on a little iſland within 
the Tiber, is a church in which they pretend to keep 
the body of that ſaint, under the great altar, in a 
rich old bathing vaſe of porphyry. 
XXVII. S. Czctlia---1s a pretty church, and ad 
to have been built on the ſpot where her houſe ſtood. 
Under the great altar is a fine ſtatue of the ſaint lyi 
dead, done by Stephano Maderno. The pavilion of 
che altar is very handſome, and ſupported by four 
moſt beautiful pillars of the Nero e Biancho de i An- 
tichi, the black and white of the ancients. . There is 
no vein of ſuch marble, now to be found, which 
makes it prized for the. exquiſite beauty both, of 
white and black, and the running of its veins. 


The e of this ſaint, and other parts of 
V her 
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her ſtory, are here painted by Guido in his firft 


XXVIII. S. Franceſco della.Ripa.---At one of the 
altars is a pieta *, painted by Hannibal Caracci, but 
not equal to another by the ſame hand in the palace 
of Pamphili. Here is a good figure in marble of 
S. Ludovico dying, by Ber nin. 13 
XXIX. S. Maria de Scala Cœli. Under this church 
is a Pac that leads to the catacombs: it goes firſt 
to St. Paul's, and from thence to St. Sebaſtian, which 
is five miles, and is the proper place te deſcend. to 
them. Near it is a little church dedicated to St. 
Paul, being the ſpot, they ſay, where he was mar- 
tyred. Here is a fine picture of the martyrdom of 
St. Peter, by Guido. FROAL (4 | 
XXX. S. Paul, without the Porta Pauli, was 
built by Conſtantine the Great. It is very large +, 
and has eighty antique pillars in it. The main door 
ts of bronze, adorned with ſcriptural hiſtories in 
baſſo-rehevo. 
XXXXI. S. Silveſter, on Mount Carvallo.---In a 
chapel of this church, on the left hand, are four 
pieces in freſco, by Domenichino ; David dancing 
ore the ark ; Judith ſhewing the head of Holo- 
fernes to the people 8 Eſther fainting before 
Ahaſuerus; - 6 queen of Sheba hearing the wiſdom 
of Solomon: In another chapel are two fine figures 
in ſtucco, St. John and St. Mary Magdalen, by Al- 


A dead Chriſt, the bleſſed. 


Virgin, S. Magdalen, and 8. 
Francis, and two little angels at- 
tending. There is a moſt beau- 
tiful ſorrow in the bleſſed Virgin 
and $. Magdalen. The two little 
angels are ſhewing the wounds, 

one in the hand. "he other in the 
foot of the Chriſt, There is a 
moſt admirable expreſſion of ſe- 
date ſorrow in one; and the other 


is.crying outright, the tears which 


. rr rr 


read the paſſion in every 


trickle down his cheeks are in 
perfect motion, and you 8 
eature. 

Wright, p. 242. 
+ It is called the Baſilica di 


8. Paolo fuori delle mura, or St. 


Paul's without the walls; which 
is, next to St. Peter's, the largeſt 
church in Rome, its breadth being 
10 5 common paces, and the length 
160. Keyſler, ii, 131. 


gardi ; 
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2 and here is alſo the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, 
y Palma. IN 8 
XXXII. S. Agnes, in the Piazza Navona,---is a 
handſome church ; and the altar- pieces are all 
ſeulpture. | | 
XXXIII. S. Maria del Popolo---has ſome good 
paintings; and in the c dell' Aſſuntione the 
cieling and altar- piece are painted by H. Caracci; 
the ſides by Caravaggio: the compoſitions eſteemed 
indifferent, but the coloring fine. The cieling of 
the ſecond chapel, called Præſepe, is painted by Louigi 
Garzi; a madonna, Hy Carlo Maratti; the two ſides 
by Daniel Furineſe. Oppoſite is the chapel „ 
famous for its moſaic and ſculpture, done after the 
deſigns of Raphael : the ſtatue of Elias; the dra- 
pery is particularly fine : Jonas ſtepping out of the 
whale's mouth; a beautiful figure, the drapery and at- 
titude of exquiſite taſte. On the altar- piece is re- 
r the adoration of the ſhepherds, by Se- 
baſtian del Piombo: two fine monuments, by San- 
ſovino; the foliages excellent. Near the door of 
the church is the figure of death, admirably cut: 
on one fide is a phoenix burning in her neſt; on 
the other the fly coming out of the ſilkworm's bag. 
XXXIV. Cayvcains---is remarkable for a great 
number of good pictures. The t altar- piece is 
a madonna at full length, by Lanfranco; from which 
Carlo Maratti borrowed his favourite deſign of the 
Virgin Mary with the child Jeſus in her arms, de- 
ſtroying the ſerpent with a ſpear he holds in his 
hand. A St. Francis, by Domenichino. Another by 


t At firſt view its outſide has ſomething of a general reſemblance 
to St. Paul's, London, with A cupola in the middle, and two fide tur- 


rets. The ſtructure is modern; within it is only a rotunda: all or 


moſt of the body is covered by the cupola ; the fide parts are ſacriſties, 
or ſome other appendixes. Wright, P- 246. | | 


V 2  "Mutian. 
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Mutian. One raiſed from the dead, by Andrea Sacchi. 
Saul reſtored to ſight, a fine piece, by P. Cortona. 
The famous St. Michael, by Guido, which is efteemed 

one of the fineſt painted figures in the world: in the 
countenance is intrepidity, without fierceneſs ; which 
is criticiſed upon, and called want of ſpirit-: dra- 
pery the e deep blue, the ſkirts of a lighter 
lue, his ſcarf ſcarlet, and a ſmall one of purple; 

his hair on the flaxen. F 
XXXV. S. Iſidore belongs to the Iriſh convent, 
and is poſſeſſed of one of Carlo Maratti's favorite 
deſigns, taken from Lanfranco's madonna in the Ca- 
puchins The child Jeſus is ſtriking a 2 at the 
ad of the ſerpent, which is at the foot of the 
Virgin. This is eſteemed one of the moſt genteel 
agreeable pictures in Rome. At the great altar is 
painted St. Iſidore, by Andrea Sacchi. 
XXXVI. S. Louigi del Franceſi, the French 
church of St. Lewis. At the great altar- piece is the 
aſſumption of the Virgin, painted by G. Baſſan, in 
his beſt manner. At a ſide chapel is a 7 
Raphael's St. Cæcilia, which is at Bologna, by Guido. 
The cieling and ſides of the chapel are painted in 
freſco by Domenichino, repreſenting the hiſtory of 
St. Cæcilia, who is ſupported in the air by angels, 
after her martyrdom : all painted in a great ſtyle, 
and a fine. body of color. | 
XXXVII. S. Gregory---belongs to the hermits of 
Camaldoli, and has an oratory belonging to it. In 
the tribuna over the altar, and in a chapel diſtinct 
from the church, is painted a concert by angels, 

with the ſeveral kings | 

angels in the center, holding a paper and ſinging. 
Above is the Padre Eterno; a moſt majeſtic figure, 
in freſco, by Guido. In another chapel, one ſide is 
painted by Guido, the other by Domenichino, by 
way of conteſt, both freſco, and the ſubject the mar- 
; | tyrdom 


s of inſtruments ; three little 
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xyrdom of St. Andrew*. The preference is given 
to the latter, as he excelled Guido in cGepellitien 
and chiaro oſcuro. The man ſcourging St. Andrew, 
in that of Domenichino, is eſteemed a moſt excellent 
figure. In the church is a madonna by H. Caracci, 
and St. Gregory by the ſame; with a piece un- 
finiſhed, by Andrea Sacchi. 2 2 
 _ XXXVIIL. S. Giralamo della Carita- has one of 
the three capital pictures in Rome, that are not of 
Raphael's hand. This is the communion of St. 
Jerome, painted by Domenichino. The two others 


are, the S. Romoaldo, by A. Sacchi, in the church 


dedicated to that faint ; and the deſcent from the 
croſs, by Daniel da Volterra, in the church of the 
French minims at Trinita della Monte: This laſt is 
in freſco; and the group of the Marys is what is 
moſt admired in it: but the beautiful chiaro oſcuro, 
and the white draperies, are excellent in that of St. 
Romoaldo. e 
XXXIX. La Pace, or Madonna della Pace, has 
ſome fine paintings in freſco, by Raphael; but they 
are hurt by time. _ 85 a : 
XL. S. Pietro Montorio.---Here is the transfigu- 
ration, painted by Raphael, which is eſteemed the 
capital of all pictures: but the coloring is grown 
black, and there is a very bad light to ſee it in: 
the putting of Chriſt into the tomb, painted by Ca- 
ravagglo. | | | | 
XLI. S. Giovanni,---belonging to the Bologneſe, 
has a madonna, beautifully colored, by Domenichino. 
XLII. S. Maria di Loretto.---In this church is a 
female ſtatue, by Flamingo. A palm branch is held 
in one hand, and at her feet ſomething like an in- 


„„ 


In the chapel of St. Andrew, belonging to this convent, are two 
famous pictures of that ſaint, icourged before Nero in one, and going 
to be crucified in the other: the former by Domenichino, 


by Guido, Wright, p. 250. : 
V 3 verted 
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verted crown. It is a moſt ul figure, with 
exquiſite drapery ; much of the antique ſtyle, and 
by ſome admired beyond the Bibiana of Bernini. 
XILIII. S. Mana Traſteveſe.---On the cicling is 
painted the affumption, by Domenichino ; which 1s 

. J 


2 RHAPS this account of churches may appear too 
tedious; but it is what cannot well be avoided in 
Italy. Should a traveller in proteſtant countries, or 
even in France, run from church to church, and take 
an accurate ſurvey of them, it would be loſt labor, 
and expoſe him to ridicule. But in Italy it is quite 
otherwiſe; for the 4 800 edifices are, in a manner, 
ſo many theatres, exhibiting all the beauties of ar- 
chitecture, painting, and ſculpture, to the | r's 
view. As . inſcriptions, beſides the pleaſure which 
an elegant compoſition gives the reader, they often 
ſerve to clear up ſeveral paſſages in civil, literary, 
or eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; and whoever has not a taſte 
＋ — . will find no great entertainment in the tour 
lx the deſcription of the churches we have ſpe- 
cified a great number of admirable pieces in painting, 
architecture, and ſculpture z yet are ſuch pieces no 
leſs frequently to be met with in the palaces of the 

rinces and nobility at Rome, who are generally as 
viſh in theſe ornaments as thoſe of other countries 
are ih many articles of luxury. But firſt we ſhall 
mention a few of the old heathen temples, ſome of 
which have been turned into Chriſtian churches. 


rt EIS? 
I. TzxmeLuM Fortune Virilis is now called Santa 
Maria Egyptiaca, and belongs to the Armenians. . 


—— — — 


— 


* Templum was a place which had not been only dedicated to ſome + . 
deity, but withal formerly conſecrated by the augurs. Kennet's anti- 


It 


quities, p. 38. 
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It is an oblong, having a portico of Tonic pillars 
fluted before the = nt. 5 oo 18 
continued along the ſides, but there is only one half 
of each pillar that projects from the wall. The or- 
naments within this temple are all modern ; arid there 
is a little chapel within it, in the form of Chriſt's 
ſepulchre. 5 
| 7 II. Ta Temple of Bacchus, adjoining to St. 
mes. . 
| II. TemeLum Fortune Muliebri, built in the 
place where Coriolanus met his mother and wife. 
IV. Tuz Temple of Veſta is a rotunda, ſur- 
rounded by twenty Corinthian fluted pillars. - 
V. Tux Templum Pudicitiæ Patriciz is an old 
| rs turned into a church, called S. Maria Coſ- 
medin. | „ — 1 
VI. Tux Temple of Saturn, which was the public 
treafury in the Campo Vaccino, is now the church 
2 Adrian; and part of the front is ſtill to be 
en .,. 5 
VII. Taz Temple of Antoninus and Fauſtina was 
erected by Marcus Aurelius; and ten Corinthian 
illars which belonged to the portico are yet ſtanding 
before the church of S. Lorenzo in Miranda, on the 
forum. At the great altar is painted St. Laurence, 
another altar-piece is 


by Pietro 'da Cortona ; and 
painted by Domenichino. 

VIII. Taz Temple of Romulus and Remus is 
now the church of S. Coſmus and S. Damianus, near 
S. Theodore; and the old brazen gates are ſtill re- 


+ It was built by Tullius Hoſ- 
tilius, the third king of Rome, 
after the victory he had reh 
over the Fidenates and the Veien- 
tes. It was very remarkable, both 
becauſe in it were preſerved all 
the laws and ftatutes made b 


ſenate and magiſtrates, with the 


Libri Elephantini, or ivory tables, 
| | 'V4 


the | 


in which were regiſtered all the 
tribes of Rome, and on' account 
of the Krarium, or public trea- 
fury, being alſo kept there *till 
the time of the ſecond Punic war. 
Livy ſays it contained at . that 
time 11,000 wor of gold, and 
92,000 pounds of ſilver. Blainv. 


„i. 492. Kenn, antiq. p. 41. 


maining. 
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maining. When they were at work, making ſome 


_ _ . » Alterations in this temple, they found a large plan of 
old Rome, cut in marble, and fixed in one of the 
walls, as conſecrated to the founders of the city. 


# 


wards with an infinity of other riches. 


This plan is ſup 
the direction o 


ed to have been fixed there by 
zptimius Severus, who repaired this 


e 1 6 ; 
IX. Tur Temple of Peace was built by Veſ- 


pr and eſteemed the fineſt temple of old Rome. 


ere were | 


ed the ſpoils that were brought from 


the temples of Jeruſalem ; and it abounded after- 


This temple 


is ſaid to have been 300 feet long, and 200 broad, 
and lined throughout on the inſide with braſs plates 


gilt. 


The vaults of it are hollowed in comparti- 


ments, like the Pantheon; and one of its noble 
pillars now ſtands before the church S. Maria Mag- 
gore +, Three detached parts of it, which are roofed 
ut very ruinous, are ſtill remaining. A market for 
cattle being kept every Friday on this place, this 
famous temple is parcelled into ſeveral diviſions, and 
let out by the apoſtolic chamber to graziers, as an 


incloſure for their cattle. 


X. Tur Temples of Iſis 
Sun and Moon, are in ruins, within 


and Serapis, or of the 
e gardens of 


S. Maria Nuovo. The roofs are contiguous, and 
divided into ſmall ſquare r fer which poſ- 


ſibly were once plated over wi 
facing the eaſt is faid to have 


— 


1 


* 


Fig 1s now to be -_ in ſe- 
veral pieces, not regularly put to- 
ev, in the Farneſe _ on 
one of the floors. They were 
brought. thither in the reign of 
Paul III. There is a deſcription 
of them publiſhed by Bellori, 
which is inſerted in Groeyius's 
Theſaurus. Wright, p. 255. 
+ Its portico was ſupported by 
eight fluted columns, of a pro- 


gold or ſilver. That 
n the temple of 


* 


digious height and bigneſs, as ap- 
pears by one of them ſtill in being, 
and which pope Paul V. cauſed to 
be conveyed knd erected before the 
church of S. Mary Major in 1614; 
and, as an 1 ornament, 
he placed .on the top of it a fine 
braſs gilt ſtatue of the Virgin Ma- 
ry. Blainville, ii. 495. Keyſler, 
. | | 


the 


— 
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the Sun, and that towards the weſt to have been 
dedicated to the Moon * 2 
Xl. Tur Temple of the Sun was built by Numa, 
and is-now the church of the Madona del Sole, de- 
dicated to St. Stephen. The eighteen lofty pillars 
ſtanding in a row, and fixed in the remains of the 
brick wall, are of Greek marble T. Some are of 
opinion, that this church was rather the temple of 
Hercules; or, as others will have it, of Veſta, 
XII. Taz Temple of Jupiter Stator has ſome 
ſmall but noble remains. They are three fluted co- 
lumns , ring mor | COR - the Corinthian 
order ; which, for their beauty and due proportion, 
are called the grammar of the architects. * 

XIII. Tax Temple of Concord was built as a 
memorial. of the reconciliation between the people 
and the nobility at Rome. The architrave and frieze 
of the portico are both thrown into one; and eight 
of its oriental granate pillars are ſtill to be ſeen 
behind the Capitol towards Mount Palatine. 
XIV. Taz Temple of Minerva ſtood in Nerva's 
forum, where the front, embelliſhed with fine baſſo- 
relievos, is ſtill remaining; and in one bas- relief, 
over the middle of the n the goddeſs herſelf 
is repreſented. A Chriſtian church is now raiſed 
upon the ruins of this pagan temple, and is called 
S. Maria ſopra Minerva. Here is a noble ſtatue of 
our Savior in white marble, done by Michael An- 
gelo ; and a fine old baſſo- relievo of a man grappling 
with a lion, which was probably an ornament of the 
ancient temple. „ 


6— ent, 


»FThere appears nothing of them now, but a ſort of tribune, or 
ſections of cupola's wrought within, in compartiments, and theſe like- 
wiſe are much after the manner of the Pantheon. Wright, 256. 
\ + It is of ſpherical form; and there are eighteen fluted columns, 
half within, and half without the temple. Blainville, ii. 518. 

t It is rather thought, that theſe are the remains of ſome portico 
built in the time of the emperors, or elſe the columns which ſupported 
the equeſtrian ſtatue of the emperor Domitian. Ibid. 50. 


XV. Tas 


* 
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XV. Taz Temple of Minerva Medica was de- 
dicated to that goddeſs, by Auguſtus ; becauſe in 
his time the botanic garden was on this ſpot, which 
is now a vigna, or vineyard, belonging to the Ben- 
tivoglio family. This 1 anciently incruſted 
all over with tnarble, which has been gradually carried 
off in latter ages, except two excellent pieces 
corniſh. It was a decagon; and ſome ſmall remains 
are alfo ſeen of the magnificent portico which ſur- 
- rounded it “. In this vineyard are two ancient vaults, 
or repoſitories for the aſhes of ſome particular fa- 
milies. One of them, by the inſcriptions, belonged 
ro che family of L. Aruntius, but the urns are ſunk 
into the ground : here are ſome remains of beautiful 
ſtucco and freſco painting. The other vault belonged 
to ſeveral families, whoſe urns are placed within the 
ſides of the wall: this vault is about four paces one 
way, and five another, having five rooms on one 
fide, and eleven in each row. | 
XVI. Tux Temple of Venus and Cupid is quite 

in ruins. T T 5 c ? J | i 

XVII. Tur Temple of Janus + Quadrifons wa: 
built of Greek — There are ſome — 
it, which reſemble a large quadrangular tower, with 
four entrances. | 5 | 

* Tavs we have taken notice of the moſt remarkable 
modern churches, and ancient temples in Rome. We 
ſhall therefore now proceed to give ſome farther ac- 
count of its antiquities ;* and then to give a parti- 
cular deſcription of its modern palaces. 


* The door-place takes up one 
of the ſides; the oppoſite fide is 
tumbled down. here was a 
nich in it when ſtanding, as there 
is now in every one of the. eight 


other ſides which remain, beſides 


that in which the door is: and 


thus the number of niches being 


nine, it is ſuppoled that they were 
filled with Aae of ho nine 


Muſes. Over each of the niches 
is a window. Wright, 258, 

+ This was a ſquare piece of 
building, ſome ſay of entire braſs 


fo large as to contain a ſtatue o 


Janus five feet high ; with brazen 
gates on each fide, which always 
uſed to be 1 7 open in war, and 
ſhut in time of peace. Vide Mar- 


lian. Topog. Rom. antiq. I. vi. c. S. 
AN- 
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Tur principal remains of antiquity at preſent to 
be ſeen at Rome, and which have not been deſcribed 
OT COSI Je of this work, are briefly as fol- 
W: 1 5 ö 
1. Tnz triumphal arch of Druſus, near the port 
Sebaſtian, anciently Capena. 
2. Taz arch of Janus; at which port, joining to 
the town wall, is 
3. Tu mauſoleum of C. Cæſtus, which is a com- 
plete pyramid : and adjacent to it is the burial 
ground appointed for the Engliſh. | 
4. Tux arch of Galienus is not embelliſhed with 
any ornaments, and is called L'*Arco di S. Vito, from 
the church that ſtands near it. 
5. Tux amphitheatre of Veſpaſian is a noble and 
beautiful piece of ruins, compoſed of the Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian orders. There were ſeats for 
80,000 ſpectators T. The whole edifice is of Tra- 
vertina ſtone, and at this time is not to be ſeen with- 
out aſtoniſhment. e 
6. Tux Circus Maximus was firſt built by Tar- 
quinius Priſcus. The length of it was four ſtadia or 
—— ; the breadth the like number of acres; 
with a trench ten feet deep, and as many broad, to 
receive the water, and ſeats enough for 150,000 men. 
It was extremely beautified and adorned by ſuc- 
ceeding June: particularly by Julius Czfar, Au- 


aligula, Domitian, Trajan, and Helioga- 


* See book ii. chap. 3. 
+ This ſtructure is built with brick, and incrufted with marble. Tt 
is 110 feet high, and each fide of the baſe is 8x ſquare feet and a half. 
In 1725 a plan and elevation of the amphitheatre begun by Veſ- 
an, and finiſhed by Titus, was publiſhed at the Hague in à large 
folio, with ſeveral 9 by Carlo Fontana. From that work 
it appears to be 560 feet in length, 467 in breadth, and 1340 in height: 
the length of the arena 273, the breadth 223, and the external circum- 
ference of the whole building 1566 feet, Keyſler, ii. 312, 
| balus ; 


— 
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balus; and enlarged to ſuch a prodigious extent, ay 
to be able to contain, in their proper ſeats, 260,005 
ſpectators . There were ſeveral of theſe Circi in 
Rome, as thoſe of Flaminius, Nero, Caracalla, and 
Severus; but the moſt remarkable, as the yery name 
imports, was the Circus Maximus. It is faid to 
have been ſituated between the Palatine and Aven- 
tine mounts. At preſent, its ruins extend from St. 
Anaſtaſia to St; Gregory's church, and is taken u 
with fields and gardens. 
J. CaRACALLA'S Circus has ſome remains to be 
{een near S. Sebaſtian's church, in the Appian road; 
and near it is a ſquare building, called II Spogli- 
arium, where formerly the champions who entered 
the liſts in the circus, and their attendants, dreſſed 
and undreſſed themſelves. Thoſe alſo that happened 
to be killed or wounded in the combats were carried 
even ©; | 1 1990 
8. Tux palace of Auguſtus has ſome conſiderable 
9. Tur baths of Titus have ſome remains of 
great magnificence. p 
10 Tux cold baths of Caracalla were on the 
Aventine mount; and it was among the ruins of 
theſe baths that the celebrated Foro Farneſe, or Far- 
neſian bull, was found. Several of the walls and 
apartments belonging to theſe baths are ſtill to be 
ſeen among vineyards and gardens. . 
11. Tur baths of Paulus Emilius are ſtill to be 


diſtinguiſhed near S. Maria in the Campo Carleo. 


— 


. 


4 
. 1 


LY 3 I. iii. Plin. I. xxxvi.---DThe Circos were places ſet apart 
for the celebration of ſeveral ſorts of games. They were generall 

oblong, or almoſt in the ſhape of a bow, having a wall quite — 
with ranges of ſeats for the convenience of the ſpectators. At the 
entrance of the circus ſtood the Carceres, or liſts, whence they ſtarted; 
and juſt by them one of the Metz, or marks, the other ſtanding at 
the farther end, to conclude the race. —** | 


12. TRHE 


ZN 
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12. Tux warm baths built by Agrippina, Nero's 
mother, have ſome remains on the Viminal mount, 
near the ay ove of i Vitalis. * 
: Tae s of Marcus A a are traced „ 

heir ruins behind the ln ARE by ; 
14. Tux baths of Veſpaſian, Trajan, and con- 
ſtantine the Great are to be ſeen in their ruins: tlie 
firſt in the kitchen garden belonging to the convent 
of St. Pietro in Vincoli; the ſecond near St. Prifea's | 
church on mount Aventine ; and the third in oy 
ſtable Colonna's garden on mount Quirinal. 

15. Taz ruins of Pompey's Theatre, which, ac- 
cording to Pliny, was capable of containing 40,000 
ſpectators, are now incloſed within the Orſini pa- 
lace. 
16. Nx AR the chuck of Urbino is a kind of 
grotto, a fountain of water, and a broken ſtatue in 
a nich, which is ſaid to be the place where Numa 
Pompilius was ſuppoſed to confer with the nymph 
Egeria *. | 

17. Tur Mauſoleum of Auguſtus belongs to the 
ace of Corſi, a Portugueze, in the Strada de Pon- 
rick behind St. Rocco's church. It was built by 
Auguſtus as a repoſitory for the remains of Julius 
Cæſar. It was a rotunda, with a double wall. There 
is now a terras walk round the top, with trees 5 and 
2 garden is in the area below . : 
18. Tux Mauſoleum of Severus was a rotunda 
without the walls, on the road to Freſcati; and ſome 
of its remains are ſtill to be ſeen. 

19. Taz few remains of the Curia Hoſtilia, and 
Nero's Golden Palace, if they really belonged o 
thoſe edifices, are to be ſeen on mount Celius. 


a. Meath FEE RV 


r „ e as oh. Mins. youu 


da. dt. * . a 


. Plutarch. in Num. 

+ In the center ſtands a ſtatue of Auguſtus. : The outſide af this 
building is in a good condition; but the inſide is now ſo 1 
that no idea can be formed of its ancient magnificence. * Ii. 324 


Tux 
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20. 8 the Curia, or palace, of An- 
toninus Pius, are ſuppoſed to be in the wall of a 
houſe behind St. 8 church, in the Piazza 
Pietra, where are to be ſeen eleven beautiful ty ted 
pillars, of the Corinthian order. 

21. Or Nerva's Forum, on the ſouth fide: of the 
Quirinal mount, there ſtill remain a tower, and three 
Corinthian pillars which are much injured by time. 

22. Tur Cloacæ, made by Tarquinius Priſcus, 
ſtill remain, and are to be ſeen on the left hand near 
the temple of Janus. This was the great common 
ſewer, and was ſixteen feet broad. Pliny ſays, << they 
are the greateſt and moſt ſurpriſing of all public 
works, being cut through ſeveral halls, and under 
the ve 2 of the city +.” 

23. Taz Catacombs I are very ſmall, abs nar- 
row that two perſons cannot go A breaſt. The beſt 
deſcent to them is at the church of St. Sebaſtian, 
out of the port of that name. 

* HESE catacombs are ſubterraneous vaults, with 

of windings and turnings, by which the 
| fubur of Rome are in a manner undermined. 
They conſiſt, as it were, of ſeveral ſtories or paſſages 
under one another ; and, as the earth is dry and 
ſandy, theſe ſtories. are in ſeveral places ſupported 
with 2 On each ſide are commonly three, 
four, and five rows of niches, the one above the 
other, wherein dead bodies uſed to be laid without 
coffins. The mouth of each was ſhut with flat ſtones, 
or a kind of large tiles cemented to the opening with 
lime or mortar. Many of them are open, and con- 
ſequently empty; but a far greater number are ſtill 
cloſed, -containing as many bodies. 


n „ ä — 


— I. xxxvi, c. 15 
This was an Aci common to ſubterraneous vaults and caves, 
which — heathens and Chriſtians made uſe of for the interment of 


THE 
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Tux catacombs of Rome have ing of that 


magnificent appearance which thoſe of Naples have: 


but what they want in breadth they have ſuffici 
made out in length, if what they ſay be true, that 
the extent of all the ries or walks, of which 
there are a multitude, 
veral ways, amounts in the whole to forty miles. 
The narrowneſs and cloſeneſs of them occaſions. an 
unwholeſome ; and it is certainly not adviſe- 
able to ſpend much time in them *. y 
Ir is the higheſt degree of hereſy, in Rome, not 
to believe that theſe catacombs were dug out by 
Chriſtians of the primitive ages ; but biſhop Burneg 
has ſufficiently confuted theſe abſurd notions. Though 
it be manifeſt, that great numbers of Chriſtians are 
interred here, it is by no means 'a conſequence that 


U 


ching themſelves out {@- - 


| theſe ſubterraneous caverns were exiginal the work 
of Chriſtians, or that they ſerved them for retreats - 


in the time of perſecution +. After all, it will in- 
dubitably appear, that the catacombs of Rome were 
originally nothing elſe but the Puticuli, mentioned 
by Horace, Varro, and Feſtus Pompeius; where, 
at firſt, only the bodies of ſlaves, and of ſuch whoſe: 


* The air muſt here be con- I but the pleaſing idea that romance 
ſtantly moiſt and cold; which, ¶ gives us of theſe ſubterraneous 
together with a m_y muſty ſmell, 838 ſoon vaniſhes, when a. 
| renders it extremely unhealthy. I perſon advances but a few Reps 
But what is far worſe and dan - if in the catacombs at Rome. Thoſe 
gerous is the prodigiens variety at Naples, indeed, are loftier and 
of roads on all hands, an infini broader, with very ſpacious apart» 


of croſs ways, turnings and wind- 
gs, which make up ſo perplexed 
a labyrinth, that the famous one 
of Minos was little or nothing 
in compariſon, Blainv. ii. 543. 
+ Anthony Ulric, duke of 
Brunſwic-Wolfenbuttle, in his 
Octavia, has given a very enter- 
taining account of the catacombs, 
and of the primitive Chriſtians 
manner of living in theſe receſſes: 


ments, and conſequently are much 
better adapted to the purpoſes, 
mentioned in that prince's poem 2 
but then the very magnificence of. 
thoſe works makes it the more 
improbable that they were under-" 
taken by a poor perfecuted ſet of 
people, who were far from bei 

numerous, and were obliged te 


carry on all their meaſures with 
the utmoſt ſecrecy, Keyſl. ii, ao. 
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circumſtances would not permit their friends to be 


S. * I. — my 


1 * * er F : 


at the expence of- burning them on a funeral pile, 
were depoſited. The digging up of puzzolana, a 
kind of ſand much uſed in making mortar for 
building, of which there are vaſt ſtrata in many 

ts of Italy, may have given riſe to this expedient 
or burying the dead, as it r ei 
In proceſs of time, perſons of a higher claſs came 


to be interred in theſe caverns; for the Romans, 


even before chriſtianity got the better of heatheniſm, 
into the practice of burying their dead. This 


gave 
+ evident from ſeveral ancient monumental 1 
tions to be ſeen in the catacombs, which not only 


begin with the letters D. M. by ſome writers inter- 
reted to denote Deo Maximo, but even with Diis 
anibus at full length, which would have been 
profane, and never permitted on a Chriſtian's tomb. 
The great numbers of vaſa lacrymalia, or lacry- 
matories, found in the catacombs is another proof 


that they were not the burying places of the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians. Theſe phials the heathens filled 
with their own tears, and thoſe of the praficæ, or 


hired mourners, and placed near the'remains of the 
dead. The Chriſtians, on the ra ods upon 


the death of their pious friends and relations as a 
Joyful removal to the manſions of everlaſting hap- 


ineſs : ſo that it is not to be ſuppoſed, that the 
urviving friends 1 believers hired ſuch female 
mourners, or made ſuch a parade of their tears. It 
being clear that the catacombs were the burial- places 
both of heathens and Chriſtians, the papal infalli- 
bility ſtands = png! with having pronounced all 
the bones found there to be holy reliques 5 uw 
to 43 nates 7! | ARDINAL 
-2 How lamentable-is the cre- J gious adoration, when it is odds 
dulity of the people, in receiving || but they belonged to ſome heathen 
ſuch bones as things of ineſti- | ſlave, rather than any Chriſtian 
mable value, ſetting them in gold ff martyr ! Keyſler, ii, 205.---It is 
and ſilver, and paying them reli- notoripus, that before there were 


- ed. eros Loom 


any 
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Canpinar Fleury, the late prime miniſter of 
France, in his Manners of the primitive Chriſtians; - 
affirms, on the credit of Boſs's Roma ſubterranta, 
that Conſtantine the Great, from a principle of de- 
votion, that the remains of the firſt martyrs might 
not be diſturbed and profaned, ordered the cata- 
combs to be ſhut up; and that it was towards the 
cloſe of the ſixteenth century before they were dif-- 
covered and opened again. But this is a palpable 
falſity : for ſeveral inſcriptions have been obſerved in 
the catacombs in Gothic characters, which plainly" 
ſhewed them to be of the middle ages; and on one 
ſtone, in thoſe of St. Sebaſtian, the year 1409 is 
plainly legible, not to mention ſome others of more 
modern dates. Ca HPLC £21750 
Ovk travellers were obliged to fix a piece of white" 
paper at the corner of every turning, for fear of 
miſtaking the way in their return back again. For 
want of ſuch a precaution, ſeveral who have been ſo 
ventureſome as to advance too far into theſe dark 
ſubterraneous paſſages, have never found their way 
back T. After having rambled about half an hour, 
and being almoſt ſuffocated for want of air, * the 
aſſiſtance of the papers at each turning, they found 
where they firſt 


their way to the narrow low paſſage 
conſequence might have been fatal 


entered, and 


great joy, as 


any Chriſtians in the world, the 
Romans uſed to bury their meaner 
ort of people, particularly their 
ſlaves, in ſuch kind of caves as 
theſes catacombs are. Mecenas, 
the favorite of Auguſtus, by bis 
conſent, appropriated one to him- 
ſelf, and turned it into magnifi- 
cent gardens, ſo well known un- 
der the name of Horti Mzee- 
natis. His pretence of begging 


this ſpot of the emperor was, that 


ror. Vi 


Pee . 


the puticuli peſtered the whole 


Efquilin mount with its IPA, | 
exhalations, and rendered the air 
very unhealthy all around it. 

+ M. Blainville gives an ac- 


count of ſeven or eig] 


of rank and diſti , together 
with 4 — and ſeveral ſervants, 
who their way' and lives in 
e 
ii. p. gr. — 3 


. 0 


0 


uy rt agree. 5 
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* — Martius are Jong in ſeveral oldoes;. 


and in ſome without any interruption for a long way 
together. It was brought over hi 3 
as was that of — and the other ancient 1 
nn 

TES — were act the nobleſt 
deſigns of the old Romans; and Sextus Julius Fron- 
tinus, a Roman author, and a perſon of conſular 
dignity, who has compiled a whole treatiſe on this 


ſubject, affirms them A be the cleareſt token of the 


ur of the empire. The firſt invention of them 


is attributed to Appius Claudius, a. u. c. 441, who 


brought water into the city by a channel of eleven 
miles in length. But this was very inconſiderable to 
thoſe that were afterwards carried on by the emperors 
and other perſons; ſeveral of which were cut through 
mountains and all other impediments for above 
forty miles together; and of ſuch an height that a 
man on horſeback a. A ride through them without 
the leaſt difficulty: this is meant only of the 
conſtant courſe of the channel, for the vaults and 
arches were in ſome places 109 feet high *. | 

TA noble poet Rai has mentioned theſe 


— in eee. They were 


— *- Pragvjius de bell. Goth 1. 50 This author makes the wee 
bur fomteen : Victor has enlarged the number ta twenty. 


FE * Quid loquar aerio pendentes fornice riros, 
6 48 2 ay merry ora — n alt 
2 sies ius dicas creviſſe in ſydera montes, | 
e 2. \ preg Græci laudat opus. 

* Rutil. — 75 I, 

x: Wat fhould-I- ſing) howflofty: waters flour 
and be -Fenan:niry wanits,/ and-leave-the-rain(belbyv, - +. ö 

| While cenquer d IMs yiels with her unequal bow? 

- Bold 155 7%. here ba ſpar' his ſtrength and 888 


2 


Ho 
— 28 


And reach'd Jove's walls from any ſingle hill, 


— 


Wi! 


brought into the city: it was repaired by pope F 


not inferior to ſmall rivers. 


89 — 
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all made of hard bricks, four times as large as 


bricks at this time, but not ſo thick in 8 | 
The arches were Very ſolid and high in ſeveral places, 
The pipes were of lead, round, and all terminating 
to the reſervoirs, or caſtella, from whence. the water 
diſtributed itſelf into all the quarters of the city. 
In ſhort, they were works of prodigious expence,, 
and worthy the grandeur and magnificence of the 


4 * 


ancient Romans. ee þ 
Auoxo theſe aqueducts ſeveral are almoſt buried 
under ground, ſome entirely ruined, and others exiſt 
only in pieces and fragments: yet there are three 
ſtill remaining which bring water into Rome. 1, The. 
Aqua Virgo, in Italian Aqua Vergine, which AST. 
ius 

V. The greateſt part of its water diſcharges itſelf | 
into the large fountain of Trevi in Trivio, and is 
the beſt drinking water in Rome. 2. The Aqua Fe- 
lice, fo called from brother Felix, the name which 
* Sixtus V. bore, while he was a cordelier. He 
rought it to Rome from a place about twenty miles 
off. 3. The Aqua Aſiatina was brought by Au- 
guſtus from the lake of Bracciano, about thirty-five. 
miles from Rome. Its aqueduct being almoſt ruined, 
pope Adrian II. cauſed it to be repaired; and pope 
aul V. completed it with ſo much magnificence, 


. 


that it changed its name for that of Aqua Paola. 


+ 3 4. 


26. Tax Fountains.---There are manly ge foun- 
rains in this city ; the principal of which are, 1. that 
in the Piazzo Navona, which has a ee air of : 
greatneſs, and was made by Bernini. The four fies L 
rivers-of the world are repreſented by ſo many large. 
ſtatues ſitting at the angles. From the rock under 
them guſhes out the water : and one which diſtin- 


guiſhes himſelf to be Nile has his head covered; 


1 | a 
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a pretty device for an alluſion. to the ſource of that 
river. 2. The fountain of Treve is ſituated on a 
rock : before it are a number of ſea figures, made 
in gieſſo, though deſigned to be replaced by marble 
ones. The water is flowing out of the rock, in dit- 
ferent parts, in a prodigious quantity. This foun- 
tain was made by Salva. 3. Aqua Paulino was 
erefted by Paul V. on the Janiculum. The foun- 
tain is handſome, but there is nothing of invention 
kj -. | 
_ Bes1pts theſe public fountains, moſt of the pa- 
laces and houſes of any conſideration have private 
fountains and waterworks, for grandeur and enter- 
tainment. For the better preſervation of the public 
fountains and ſtreets, they are under the inſpection 
. of a particular commiſſion of cardinals and prelates : 
and that the water may not be fouled by duſt or 
vermin, the aqueducts are all covered with ſtone ; 
ſo that one may walk on them for ſeveral miles to- 


gether. 
"RS KELA CE 8 *. 


A Italian prince places his grandeur in adorning 
his palaces with curious decorations, that foreigners 
may be induced to viſit them, and talk of their mag- 
nificence. This humor has been carried to ſuch a 
pitch, that ſometimes we ſee twenty or ugh 
rooms on the firſt and ſecond floor of one of theſe 
palaces magnificently furniſhed only for oſtentation, 
while the family confine themſelves to the upper 
ſtory... This attention to a ſuperb outward appearance 
has often occaſioned conveniency within to be over- 
looked. Thus the floors are generally made of brick, 
or ſtucco ; for marble is thought unwholeſome in 
damp. weather, and they pretend that boards are not 
eaſily kept clean. Gf 


ME. 


1 
—— 


— 


See book ii. chap. 3. Þ et! 
ng 1 I. PaLAcx 
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I. PaLact Farneſe. This palace belongs to the 
duke of Parma, and is near the Campo di Fiore. 
It is a noble piece of building, and the form of it 
is ſquare. The projections are all of ſtone : the flat 
parts are moſtly brick, but the fineſt and beſt wrought 
that can be ſeen, The principal front is not much 
adorned, but has a noble plainneſs which is truly 
majeſtic : it is 180 feet broad, and eighty feet high. 
Within is a large court yard, with a piazza quite 
round, and over that a fine open gallery which com- 
municates with the apartments. The chief architect 
of this palace was the celebrated Michael Angelo ; 
and Bramanta Lazari, Antonio Sangallo, Giacomo 
della Porta, and Vignola, were ſucceſſively employed 
in building it. However, the beauty of this palace 
is not viewed without concern; for not only the 
famous cube, but ſeveral other ornaments, haye been 
brought hither from Veſpaſian's amphitheatre, to the 
great detriment of that incomparable ſtructure. 
Ix the ſquare before it are two grand fountains, . 
that throw up the water to the height of fifteen 
feet, which falls into a large baſon of oriental — 
nate, found in the baths of Titus, and placed here 
by Paul III. 1 „ 1 1 
Wirnovr the Palace. 1. In the court are ſeveral 
ancient ſtatues of a large ſize, and particularly that 
known by the name of Hercules Farneſe; which, 
with the Apollo of Belvidere, and the Venus of 
Medicis, are eſteemed the three fineſt ſtatues in all 
the world. There are two of theſe ſtatues of Her- 
cules, one on each ſide the court, and both in the 
ſame” attitude, exactly reſembling each other, but 
not equally well cut. The ſtyle of their workmanſhip 
is fo different, that it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh the fa- 
mous one from the other; and the inſcription on it 
is, that it was made by Glyco the Athenian. There 
is an admirable expreſſion of ſtrength in its form, 
without heavineſs ; and in the joints and mulcles, 
| X 3 without 


£ = 
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thout exaggeration *, * He leans ou. the nk 
of a | tree, \ on which the lion's ſkin i ung up. The 
countenance is majeſtic and ſedate, as ruminatin 
upon the laſt labor he had en performing, w W ck 
k ems to have been that in the garden of the Heſpe- 
ides. Both theſe ſtatues were und in the baths 
Anus, or the Sette Sale, in the reign of Paul III. 
ſeem to be entire: but when they were fitſt 
1 Fe up, the beſt of the two wanted its feet ; en 
ect was ſup lied by Guglielmo della Porta with 
a maſter ly hand, that when the ancient feet 
9 belongin to it were afterwads found, Mi- 
chael | Apa | him. elf, than whom there could not 
a better jut dge, gave it as his opinion that the modern 
feet ſhould ſtand. his ſtatue was originally of the 
whiteſt K Parian marble; but by length of time it has 


9 
* 


«65 
gonttacted a duſky color, w which however does not 


Joo! amiſs. 


Bra. 


. Nzan this excellent fincue 4 is that of F lora, ad- 5 


4 for its beautiful drapery. The arms and feet 


Ne 


105 modern, and very indifferent F ; ; but all the reſt 
ue. 
wh HE Gladiator, which ſome call a Commodus 
in that appearance, with a youth, whom he has killed, 
HD over his left ſhoulder : but Gronovius ſup- 


' 70 it to be an Atreus, with one of the children 


8 brother Thyeſtes. 
Toro Farneſe, a famous. groupe, cut out 
af 4 b ock of marble ; ; the Joint oth 
ohius and auriſcus: a fine piece of antiquity; but 
He) vptkmanſhip is not equally good in all its Paſs. 


oe. or” Rd 


| : o » The body and limbs have an a mirable on of 8 
5 e a that of the Medicean ani has of female geliesey- 
. Wright p. 283. 

1. The extreme parts of the Flora are modern, but very good: Ibid. 
This ſtatue was mutilated, and ſtood i "” need of ſeveral Additions ; 
but for the fineneſs of the reg, few of the ancient pieces can | be 


1 5 to it. en . ** 
a 1 | | This 


———— —— 


of Apol- 
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This is incloſed/in a ſhed in the court at the back of 
the palace. The ſubject of this piece is the fable Þ 
of Amphion and his brother Zethus, tying their 
ſtep- mother Dirce by her hair to the horns of a 
wild bull with a cord, that thus ſhe might be torn 

to pi They ſeem to endeavor to puſh the bull 
26h} hevefects à rock into the ſra. Beſides theſe, the 


groupe exhibits another woman, probably Antiope, - 
a young ſhepherd, and a dog barking. The coun- 
tenances of Amphion and Zethus have a noble ex 


preſſion of indignation and revenge; their hands, and 
— head of dhe dul, have a great deal of force: 
but the expreſſion in the countenance” of Dirce 8 
not equal to the reſt. Antiope {ems little concerned. 
Amphion's harp lies at one corner of the rock, and 
gives us an authentic repreſentation of the old r, 
cithara. This groupe, taking it all together, muſt 
be eſteemed a moſt magnificent and noble perfor- 
mance. The largeneſs of it has been the occaſion 
ot its being much damaged; for it is 3 palmi 

in height, and fourteen in breadth, which exceeds 
all the other antique groupes cut out of à ſing 
block hitherto known. It was brought from Rhode 
by the command of the emperor Caracalla, in whoſe 


baths it was found in — edomof Paul III. who 
ordered it to the palace of Farneſe, of which family 


he himſelf was, and which palace he alſo huilt. The 


{mall pieces that had been broken off were replaced 


by Giov. Battiſta Bianca, a Milaneſe, without the 
leaſt addition of any thing new fi. 


, r 
„ 


{ The whole fable may be read in Hyginus, c. 2, and Apollodarus 
oupe may be ſeen in Mont- 


de orig. deor, I. iii. and a plate of this groupe may 
faucon's antiquities, v. ii. 


+ Concerning this groupe Pliny ſpeaks thus i  Pollio Aſinius 


f 
a 


hi 
bull, 


„nat. I. xxvi. 


are the centaur Zethus and Amphion, together with Dirce, . 
and the cord, which were all cut out of one block A. 


Tauriſcus, and brought to Rome from Rhodes.“ 
8. 3. 
ar 1 A 


extremely fond of having his curioſities taken wget amon = 
F dun, 
Apollonius an 


. =» 
* 


5 
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5. A vouxo Auguſtus, an equeſtrian ſtatue, half 
Rll 5+ 30 907 22 T vhh 
6. A Ran; the wool extremely natural. 

Hxxx are a great many other pieces of antique 
ſculpture, ſome fragments, others entire; particu- 
larly a buſto of Antinous, two very fine ſtatues with- 
out heads, and ſeveral heads of houſhold gods, phi- 

„% 15001005, 225911149 2701 

Wiruix the palace. The gallery is painted by 
Hannibal Caracci. The compoſition is grand, and 
the execution of it moſt maſterly; ſo that it is eſteemed 
the perfection of freſco painting. At each end is the 
hiſtory of Polyphemus and Giles, and- of Perſeus 
and Andromeda. On the ſides, Diana and Endy- 
mion ; Ganymede and the eagle, which is very beau- 
tiful. In the center of the cieling is the grand ſub- 
ject, Bacchus and Ariadne, in their triumphal cars, 
ſurrounded with bacchanals. Theſe pieces are or- 
namented with large figures in chiaro oſcuro, of Ter- 


_ Felf:: but his brother Auguſtin had a ſhare in ſome 
of the pieces; and their uncle Luigi Caracci has alſo 
ven a ſpecimen of his ſkill here in the device of 
e Farneſe family over the door. A young woman 
embracing an unicorn was painted by Domenichino. 
Tus gallery and the adjoining rooms are adorned 
with excellent buſts and other Eee. 1. The 
buſt of a Veſtal virgin, with her veil; the drapery 


one would wonder how marble could be ſo ſoftened into wool. 
Wright, 285. 0 ; * . s 11 32 . 6 
F. The Farneſian gallery is celebrated among all perſons who have 
% taſte for the imitative arts. It exlibits the fables of Perſeus and 
Andromeda, Galatea, Diana and Endymion, Venus and Anchiſes, 
Aurora and Polyphemus, &c. admirably well painted in freſco. There 
11 copper - plates of theſe pieces by Pietro Aquila and others. Key ſler, 
| * 257. f ; { : | ] 


wrapped 
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wrapped round her head, and comes under her 
chin T. 2. The buſts of Solon, Mithridates, and 
Nero. 3. Hercules ſtrangling the ſerpent, in bronze. 
4. The buſt of Homer r, which is the original of 
all the other antiques that are found: the lines ſeem 
ſtronger in this, eſpecially about the eyes. 5. A 
fmall Meleager, in bronze. 6. A ſarcophagus, with 
a fine relievo, repreſenting a bacchanal; with Silenus 
in his car, and one of his horſes tumbled down: a 
drunken confuſion in the whole. 15 

In a room adjoining to the gallery is the Venus 


n $98 * with fair haunches: ſhe turns back her 
head 


to look at them. With one hand ſhe holds 
the drapery before her, which ſhe has drawn from 


behind, and with the other ſhe raiſes part of it above 


her head. The head is modern; but the back is 


excellent. 


Ix another room there are the buſts of many Ro- 
man emperors; but that of Caracalla is particularly 
eſteemed, as an exquiſite piece of ſculpture. 

Ar the back of this palace, in the Strada Julia, 
is a piece of freſco, painted by Domenichino: a 


- ſmall groups of figures on the cieling at the entry 


of the houſe, which is much admired ; one of the 


figures ſeems to be taken from the Antinous. 


II. Piccolo Farneſe, or Little Farneſe.---This is 
ſeen from the terrace of the great palace, on the other 
fide the Tiber, in the Lungara. It was originally 


built by Auguſtino Chigi ; but Paul III. got it into 


t The innocence, ſoftneſs, and — of this tradition are un- 
beauty of the face is ſuch, that |] known : however, it is a head 
many connoifſeurs think it equal ¶ that ſeems worthy of that great 
to the Mattei Livia, or younger ¶ poet. | 

Fauſtina, and account jt among * For the occaſion of this epi- 
the moſt valuable remains of an- thet, ſee Athenæus. The two 
tiquity. Keyſler, ii. 257. pretty Syracuſan girls, that diſ- 


+ It is of Parian marble ; |} puted who had the handſomer 


though Pliny ſays there is not ff buttocks : one ſucceeded, and 
one genuine image of that poet {| built a temple to Venus.” 
exiſting. Lib, XXXV.C. . : 


his 
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his poſſeſſion for the Farneſe family. This is worth 
ſeeing for its fine — by Raphael, Giulio Ro- 
mano, Gaudentio and Rafaellino del Colle. 
They are all in freſco ; and what little damages they 
had ſuſtained have been repaired by Carlo Maratti. 
AM the firſt room---On the cicling, Cupidand Pſyche 
painted on one part at their nuptial feaſt among 
= — where Venus comes in dancing : ſhe is a 
— beautiful, genteel, airy figure“. "On the other 
part of the cieling is the council of the ds, where 
Venus appears clumſy and groſs ; but Pluto's fide 
glance towards her 1s admirably expreſſed. At one 
end of the room Venus is gang pid a leſſan: 
and at the other end is Mercury deſcending, a moſt 
—— Higure ; he ſeems RI coming forward to 
meet uu. 
In a room baſk on 1 che famous Galates: of 
Ra hael, whic reat ſpirit and in- the 
Fr fag A triton is l Galotea — 2 car, 
wha ; is drawn by dolphins 5 A Cupid is keeping 
them back; a nymph ſtanding in the car holding 
the reins; a groupe of tritons ſounding their ſhells, 
and ſeemingly with all their might; Cupids flying 
in the air, with their bows bent. The drapery of 
Galatea Þ 1s yellow, that of the nymph red. This 
0 _ N well e from Kade. * dut 


6} 
— $22.0 — — — 
9 80 Night and airy, as if ſhe could lead on a SEES? in _— 
and not need the It even of a cloud to fix her ſteps e ? 
289. 
pf + .. ſtrange that M. Keyfler ſhould fay, that cc her car is drawn 
by 1 of which is white, and the other yellow.“ mann 


u. 2 { 
fa 1 4-51 makes the giant Palyphemus addreſs his miſtreſs Galatea a 
Hows * 2 7 
„ Fair Galaten ! fairer thou by fa | 
Than the white leaves of blooming lillies are; 
f wir ras the flow'ry meads, as chryſtal bright, = 
7 1 as the e 8 1 1 A rk 'd N * I. xiii. | 
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for want of -fires, and by its ſtanding not far from 
the Tiber, 1 tg has ſuffered damps. 

Ix a corne the ſame room is a2 head, 
drawn in b back ca by Michael Angelo; intended, 
they ee abet che figures of che 
Galatea were too ſmall. If that was the intent, 
there is a caricatura in the reproof: for had Raphael 
made his figures ſo large in the place — they 
are, they would have been monſtrous; Galatea had : 
then been a fair match for Polyphemuns. | 

II. ALT1SR1.---This palace was begun by cardinal 
Kean Battiſta Altieri, and was finiſned by car- 
dinal Paluzza Altieri, in the pontificate of Clement 
* N that family. It is a very large and 
magnificent ſtructure, containing, as they ſay, 369 
rooms, and is the work of John Antony Roſſi. It 
has a moſt noble ſtaircale, which is twelve fret broad, 
and eſteemed the grandeſt in Rome, being adorned 
e e 

a nts are grand, an urnune 
the door-caſes are K Sicilian jaſp mnt There are g 
many fine pictures by — "beſt maſters ; 2 
ware of them are below ſtairs. 

the fourth room. are, a St. John, , by Guereino 
a Wal pieta, by Vandyke: two pieces by — 3 
a repaſt, extremely natural: Mars and Venus, 2 
Albani: Venus and Cupid in the = by the fam 
a madonna, by Baroccio : two Lucretias, and a St. 
Jerome, by Guido. 

Ix the fifth xoom, a piece of two old men read 
by Spagnolet : Titian's portrait of himſelf : — 
Sebaſtian, by Schedoni: Tobias with the ang 
Andrea del Sarto: a ſmall madonna, of Yank 
manner. 

II the rooms up- ſtairs, a madonna, by Hannibal 

Caracci: the laſt ſupper, a copy of Paul Veroneſe, 
by Muziano: the marriage of St. Catherine, a charm- 
ing piece, by Correggio. 8 1 

HE 
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which was both deſigned and painted 
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Tur rooms are hung with red damaſk and gold. 
The: walls and cieling of the princeſs's cbbice or 
toilet, are ornamented with gold, , upon apink ground, 
with mirrors fixed all roun The maſſacre of the 
innocents, a ſmall piece, by Pouſſin. The cieling 
of the hall is painted by Carlo Maratti: and the 
other rooms are finely ſtuccoed by Bernini. In the 
ſecond room from the hall are two fine Claude Lor- 
rain's; and two battles, by Borgognone. | 
Tnz admired ſtatue of Rome triumphant, in Verde 
antico, ſtands in an apartment near a deli 958 grotto 
John Pau 
Scorr, a German. Here are alſo two porph pil- 
lars; two ſtatues of Venus, one nearly in de atti- 
tude of that of ae and a head of Peſcennius 
N. 2 | 
Fur cha bens denied in Pele gognone. 
Heroin are — —— pes, by e Ecce 
homo, by Guido; 5 Ignatius, a capital piece, by 
Carlo Maratti; and the marriage of Cana, by Paul 
Veroneſe. | 

Tur library: is aid: to have coft 100,000 crowns, 
and is a fine collection both of printed books and 
manuſcripts; beſides medals and intaglios, and a 
maden by Raphael. 

IV. Coxsixr . —AIAn the firſt room are the portraits 
of cardinal Corſini and Clement XII. in moſaic, and 
at full length: one of the ſybils in moſaic ; a head 
only ; from a painting of Guido. 

SZCOND room. —A n ritratto of the preſent 


| wan 9 10 


— 


FM Beſdes the old but rich hangings done from the deſigns of Giulio 
Romano, ſome of the apartments are hung with Bruſſels tapeſtry, re- 
preſentiag 1 the hiſtories of Cyrus, Maſliniſia, and Cleopatra. Keyſler, 


11. 21 
{There are two palaces of this name: one in Rione del Ponte, ac- 


.. to the draught of Bramante; the other __ the ruins of 
* s theatre, in Campo di Fi iore. 
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Tump room.---An Ecce homo, by Guido: a fine 
St. Sebaſtian, by Rubens: a St. Jerome, by Guer- 
cino: Juſtice, the ſame: a madonna, with a 
book in her hand, by Carlo Maratti. g isn 

FouxrH room. A fine Herodias, at half length, 
by Guido: an Ecce homo, by Vandyke: St. John 
the Baptiſt, by Guercino : Noah and his family, by 
Pouſlin : St. Aguſtine, by Giroffli : a holy family, 


a large oval piece, by Carlo Maratti : the life of a 


ſoldier, painted in ſeveral pieces, from Callot. In 
this room was an antique chair of marble, which 
ſeemed to have been a large vaſe, with a piece cut 
out of the ſide half way down, and a ſeat put in. 

FirTH room.---St. — on the croſs, by Lan- 
franco: a ritratto of Rembrandt: a madonna with 
angels, by Carlo Maratti: Lucretia, by Guercino: 
two pieces, by P. Cortona: a marriage of the Virgin 
Mary, by P. Veroneſe: a large landſcape, by Pouſſin: 
a madonna, by Caravaggio: a holy family, by Ba- 
roccio: a fine piece by Hannibal Caracci : the birth 
of St. Andrew, by Calabreſe. — 

V. BAR BERINI.-This is a large and noble palace, 
exceeded only by the Vatican, and contains near 4000 
rooms or apartments. It was built by Peter Ter- 
rerio, and contains an invaluable treaſure of anti- 
quities, paintings, and furniture. It is divided into 
two parts, either of them ſufficient to make a great 
palace of itſelf, the one belonging to the Prince, and 
the other to the Cardinal. 

A $0RT of trench goes along the back part and 
ſide of the palace, where is a bridge built by Ber- 
nini, in imitation of one going to ruin: it appears 
3 to paſs; yet is ſafe, light, and beauti- 
ul. f 
Tux two principal ſtaircaſes are extremely grand; 


and in the middle of one of them is a large antique 


lion in marble, mezzo relievo, which is much ad- 
mired for the excellency of the workmanſhip. It = 
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in the pontificate of Urban VIII. among the 
— Pitihus Libo's 22 near Fw 1 5 
Taz magnificent cieling o eat is ad- 
mirably painted in — Pietro K. Cortona, which 
eſteemed one of the — painted of its kind; a 

grand compe poſition, and prodigious invention, al- 
ing to the Barberini _— ing che triumph of 
glory, and the four cardinal virtves *. In this hall 
— 4 copy of Raphael's trineligutation, by Julio Ro- 

mano. 


Tux Prince's fide.---Firſtroom. The cieling painted 

by A. Sacchi : "ye ſubject is Divine Wiſdom, ſeated 
on a throne; a globe underneath ; with feveral fe- 
male emblematical figures. 

SECOND room.---A babe aſleep; painted by Guido; 
a a glaſs over it. 

Tr1RD room.---Fhe original ſketchiof Polyphemus 
and Galatea, by H. Caracci : two pieces of vines bear- 
ing grapes, extremely natural, painted by Chriſtian. 

FourTH room.—-A ſmall piece of the holy family, 
by Ra = the figures ſtanding as thar-in the palace 

Pam 

F — room. A madonna, ſmall, ſweetly painted 

by Correggio: three female figures in the clouds, 
by Albani. 

Stix room. Two deſigns, one of Michael An- 
* the other of Julio Romano; the marriage of 
Joſeph and Mary. | 

SEVENTH room.---A naked Venus, b Aiko 

Er61TH room. A madonna, by L. a Cha- 
rity, by Guido: Dædalus putting the has on Ica- 
rus, by A. Sacchi. In this room ſtands: a ſtatue of 
Medic eſteemed next in n to the Venus of 
Medicis. : 


"M 1 ; L ² Sa. itt i234 S6H Iaba Sl ITS 4 &S © 


It repreſents the tranſactions of Urban the Eighth's pontificate, 
by a variety of ſymbolical dn Keyſter, it, 219. 


NINTH 
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\NinTa room. A holy by Titian: Either 
fainting before Ahafuerus, by G ercino: Elijah fed 
by the ravens, by the ſame. | 
TzxnTH room.---Cain and Abel, by A. Sacchi: 


a view of fort St. Angelo, and St. Peter's, by Claude 


Lorrain; an Ecce homo, by Co ne 
miſtreſs, painted by himſelf, figs. — — 


arm; upon her bracelet is written 2 Fee, 5 
the picture has abundance of nature, nen 
no great beauty. 

1 om. A fine piece, by A. Sacchi: 


a noble portrait of the Corſini family, by Guido: 
two good pieces by Valentine, the Jug mern of 


Midas, and the flaying of Marſyas: an antique piece 
of freſco: a ſatyr's head, painted with vaſt ſpirit ; 


ſome imagine it to be has! by Michael Angelo. 
_ TweLFTH room.---A {mall Magdalen, by Cor- 


10-: a fine groupe of heads, painted c ly, 
by | wal wal, a piece of Michal Pai gas, 
Academia delle Forze *. 

THIRTEENTH room. . holy family „ by L. Vinci : 


* me tangere +, by H. n the ſketch af | 


the St. Romo 7 Sacchi ; and, by the ſame 
hand, Apollo and the Muſes, painted on hs 

of. the room: the famous S. Giralimo, of L. Ca- 
racci : a Magdalen, by Guido: a madonna, with St. 
Peter and St. Paul, by A. Sacchi: the death of Ger- 
manicus, prantodt by Pouſſin, and eſteemed nn 


” Mr. Wright how this on Se in this palace have fre - 
the Cardinal's ſide, and ſays the . been removed; ſo that 
piece conſiſts of . ſome” naked accounts given of them by 
figures, painted in chiaro oſcuro, ¶ former writer are no ways to be 
by Michael Angelo, in capricious ¶ depended upon. | 
attitudes, catled Academia delle + The uſual term in Italy for 
Forze ; as if it were a ſchool for — reſentation of our Savior 
inſtruction how to repreſent ac- aring after his reſurrection to 
tions of ſtrength ind activity Mary Magdalen, when he ſaid to 
5 Wright, p. 5 ID Indeed, he lber, > ORG me not. 
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the greateſt of compoſitions ; Agrippina, the wife 
of — is — in a dejected, melan- 
choly attitude, and holding her hand before her face, 
like the Agamemnon of Thimantes, who had caſt a 
veil over that prince's face at the ſacrifice of his 
daughter, for So artiſt deſpaired of expreſſing ths 
father's anguiſh on ſuch an 3 

Tux Cardinal's ſide.Firſt room. A large filver 
fountain, made by Fiamingo ; three river gods are 
linked in one another's arms. 

Sxcoxp room. The birth of 8 with the bees 


playing about him, in alluſion to the Barberini arms, 


which are bees; this is a ſmall piece, by G. Chiari. 
THIRD room. A bed-chamber, elegantly fur- 

niſhed, and ornamented in blue, white, and gold: 
a ſmall madonna, with the child aſleep, painted by 

Gale, a very ſmall one, charmingly done: one of 

the fame, by C. Maratti; the Virgin, good: a ſmall 
5 m—_—_ Hagar, Iſmael, and the angel, by And. 

ACC 


- In the rooms below ſtairs.---1ſt. St. John the Bap- 
tiſt, by And. del Sarto : Jacob wreſtling with 


angel, by Aug. Caracci: a ſmall ne of St. Ca- | 


therine, by Girofli, fine. 

SECOND room.---S. Veronica, by. Guido: the fi 
mous Magdalen, by the ſame ; ſhe is at full length, 
— and leaning on her elbow, the other hand 

a ſkull; one foot is bare, which made Guido 
dſtinguiſh this piece by the addition of con n piedi 


nudi, or barefoot. 


* 


n 
_— _— — 


— 


a 


t The ſubject of this piece is taken from the account given ws 
Tacitus in annal. ii, Germanicus, the ſon of Druſus, was poiſoned 
in the flower of his age, and died in Syria. On his death bed, he 
recommended his cauſe to the reſentment of his friends; telling them 

12 before the Roman people his unhappy wife, the grand - daughter 
Auguſtus, and his fix children. His friends ſwore to revenge him, 
pa r periſh in the attempt; on _ the hero expired with ſerenity. 
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Tin room.---T wo fine pieces, by Claude Lor- 
rain: two excellent portraits, thought to be of 
Titian : Jacob and Laban, by P. Cortona. 
Four room:---The covering of Noah's naked- 
neſs, by A. Sacchi : an Haus 
and the angel, by A. del Sarto: the four evangeliſts, 
by Guercino: St. Francis, a night piece, by Giraldo. 
Fir TH room. Here are ſome antique paintings, 


articularly a Roma triumphans, in freſco; a Venus, 


A freſco, with ſome boys added by Carlo Maratti; 
— a {mall head of an old woman, extremely na- 
tural. | 

Tux principal ſtatues and buſts in this palace are, 
a Faunus, ſleeping : an antique Silenus, very fine : 
the ſtatue of Septimius Severus, a whole figure, in 
bronze : another of Marcus Aurelius, as haranguing 
his army: a groupe called Gallipoli, one ſlave eating 
another : a large Faunus, alſo ſleeping, found amon 
the ancient ſepulchres at St. Angelo, and es 
one of the greateſt curioſities in Rome ; Adonis and 
the boar, by Bernini“, which is admirable : Nero, 
in bronze, a fine buſt : Brutus, with the heads of 
his two ſons: a ſatyr, ſleeping, by Bernini: a fine 


antique Venus, aſleep : Iſis and Harpocrates, with 
a cornucopia : Hippomanes and Atalanta, in marble, - 
fine: three bacchantes in baſſo-relievo, on an altar, 


half round: an old moſaic of Europa and the bull: 


the buſts of Plato, C. Marius, Scipio Africanus, 


M. Aurelius, L. Verus,. and many others : the buſt 
of Alexander, with the helmet, fine : another of a 


„ 


M. Keyſler ſays, © This was done in alabaſter by Mazzoli, a 


Sieneſe, who ſpent almoſt one and thirty years about this piece, which 


is valued at 6000 crowns. It was intended as a preſent to the Kin 
of Denmark, when he was expected at Rome. However, cardina 
Barberini agreed, for this excellent piece, to allow the artiſt a pen- 
fion of twenty-five crowns a month, with a. certain quantity of corn 
and wine; which was punctually paid during Mazzoli's life.“ Vol. 
ii. p. 223. All this is a miſtake. ; 


> 5 ; lady, 


> 
e n- 
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lady, the drapery admirable : the ſtatue of Diana 
of Epheſus. 1 | | 

Tuis palace is built all upon ſtrong pillars and 
arches; 15 that from the front you may drive a coach 
under it, quite through into the garden, which is 
on the back. ſide the palace. ? 

Tux library is in the upper ſtory, and conſiſts of 
a large hall, a gallery, and fix other rooms. The 
manuſcripts take up one apartment, where they are 
locked up 
about 60,000 F. The keeper of this library has 
a perpetual permiſſion from the pope for reading, 
fine ſcandals, all prohibited books. Near this apart- 
ment is a cabinet of natural curioſities, cameos, in- 
taglios, medals, and other antiquities *®. 

VI. PALAZZO Borghelſe.--- This palace is very large, 
and the ſhape of it ſomewhat reſembles that of an 

harpſichord. It was built in the time of Paul V. 

who was the head of this family. The architects 
were Martino Longi, and Flaminio Bonzio. It 
ftands in Campo Marzo; and from the nature of its 
ſituation it may properly be ſaid to conſiſt of three 
_ diviſions $. The pillars of the doors, and in the co- 
lonnade within the court, are no leſs than a hundred, 
and all of oriental granate. Here are alſo the ſtatues 
of an Amazon, Fauſting Julea Pia, Sabina, and 
others; with ſome curious water-works. MSG 


This is a moſt curious por- A fuller account of this pa- 


in book-caſes; and the printed books are 


trait buſt, carved by Bernini; a 
lady of the family Galeotti, wife 
to one of the Barberini. There 
is ſomewhat in the drapery almoſt 
ſurpaſſing imagination. e de- 
licacy of the lace about her neck 


and boſom, fo wrought in mar- 


ble !---it is not to be expreſſed. 


Wright, p. 5 | 
t The catalogue, with the title 


of every book in this collection 
at large, was printed in two folio 
volumes, in 16381. 


lace may be ſeen in a book printed 
at Rome in 1642, intitled, © AEdes 
Barberinz ad Quirinalem a Co- 
mitz Heronymo Tetio deſcriptæ.“ 
But the palpable flattery and ex- 


aggerated 8 in that trea - 


tiſe diſguſt a judicious reader. 

The principal part of it is 
built about a court, which has 
two porticos, one above another, 
with antique granate pillars, Do- 
ric and Tonic, and ſeveral antique 
ſtatues. Wright, p. 293- 


h 
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In this palace are ſaid to be 1700 original pictures, 
of which about 300 are by Raphael and Titian. A 
bare collection only of them would fill a large vo- 
lume; therefore we ſhall only mention a few of them. 

FrgsT chamber.---Two oval pictures of our Savior, 
and the Virgin Mary, by Raphael: the Virgin Mary, 
with the ch Jeſus — upon a ſerpent, by Ca- 
vic Eneas carrying Anchiſes, by Barocct : 
a landſcape, by Brughel. | 

SECOND room. —The celebrated piece, called the 
Ripoſa di Caccia; it is of Diana and her nymphs. 
_ repoling themſelves after hunting, by Domenichino: 
St. Cecilia, with the angel hovering over her head, 
and diffuſing through the whole piece that pleaſing 
light in whi — Correggio exceeds all other painters. 

Tump apartment. Ulyſſes and Polyphemus, by 
Lanfranco: St. Catherine, by Raphael: Cæſar Borgi 
and Machiavel, an admirable — of Titian, 5 
ſome called a Raphael: the Lord's ſupper, by Cara- 
vaggio: Chriſt fainting, and two angels with lighted 
flambeaus, by Taddeo Zuccaro. 

FourTH room.---A preſentation, by G. Baſſan, ex- 
cellently colored ; the figures are 22 with a 
— force of light and — the portraits of 

ramanta Lazari, by Titian; the emperor Charles 
V. by the ſame; and Titian's on picture, by him- 
ſelf: the portrait of Raphael, the Julio Romano : of 
Michael Angelo, by — four ſeaſons, by 
Albani; or Albani's 12 a crucifixion, by Michael 
Angelo, who is ſaid to have copied it from a man 
whom he ren to a croſs, and killed *. 


— 


6 This is ded to be the High ece, though the Carthuſians 


at Naples 1 ly a copy of theirs; but the one may be 
as good an original as the other. This is ſomething ſmaller than that 
of St. 8 de — and after all it has nothing in it extra- 
ordi The countenance of the Virgin Mary and St. Jokn and 


even o our Savior on the croſs, have little expreſſion in 
Chriſt's head is quite exet as he expires. Keyſler, ii. 225. 


Y 2 _ Firrn 
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Firn chamber. The Graces hoodwinking Cupid, 
a fine picture by Titian, with a glaſs over it: a ri- 
tratto of Titian's ſchoolmaſter, painted by Titian 
himſelf, a moſt admirable picture; great force and 
vivacity, with a lovely chiaro oſcuro: Mary Mag- 
dalen, by H. Caracci : the Virgin Mary, by Raphael. 
S1xTH room.---The temptation of St. Anthony, 
by H. Caracci : the three Graces, by Raphael, after 
the antique ; Chriſt carried to be entombed, by the 
ſame : the marriage of St. Catherine, an excellent 
piece, by Parmegiano. 7 5 
SEVENTH apartment. -St. Peter, by H. Caracci: 
the battle againſt the Veii and Fidenates, by G. 
d' Arpino: a ritratto of Paul V. in moſaic, by Mar- 
cello Provincialis di Cento; it is about three ſpans 
in height, and is ſaid to have 1, 6Oo, ooo ſtuds or 
pieces of precious ſtones *: Adam and Eve painted 
on oriental jaſper; and a very old but indifferent 
portrait of the Virgin Mary, brought out of Greece. 
__ EtrcaTH room.---Adam and Eve, by G. Bellino : 
Leda, by L. da Vinci : the portrait of Bramante the 
architect, by Titian: St. Cæcilia, a half figure, finely 
painted, by Domenichino. DT YT 
NinTH apartment.---The landſcapes on the cieling 
are by G. F. Bologneſe. | 
TIN TH chamber.---S. Sebaſtian, by Ruſtichino : 
the Virgin Mary; by del Sarto: a crucifixion, by 
Julio Romano: a bacchanalian, by Guido: ſome 
landſcapes, by Paul Bruhl. 4 
ELEVENTH room:---The prodigal ſon, by Titian : 
St. Antonio di Padua, y Paul Veroneſe. | 
*FwELFTH apartment.---Judith, by L. Fontana: 
John the Bapritt, an excellent picture, by Bronzino : 


_ 


The bits of ſtone are exceſſively ſmall, ſo as to expreſs even ſome 
ſingle hairs of the beard, &c. and to mark ont other the minuteſt 
touches; yet the general parts are kept broad, open, and well colored. 
One would think fuch a piece of work would take up a man's life, 
or diſable his eyes for another like attempt. Wright, p. 294. g 


Sampſon 


by Domenichino : a laſt ſupper, 
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Sampſon bringing honey to his miſtreſs; by Guer- 
1 the Viewin Mary." with the infant Jeb and 
John the Baptiſt, by Raphael ; which is reckoned 
one of his beſt pieces. 

Tux ſecond ſtory is the winter apartment, and is 
adorned with ſome good pictures by Cortbna, Pouſlin, 
Tempeſta, and others. | 

In the apartments of the third ſtory are, the 
hiſtory of Solomon and the queen of Sheba, the ra 
of the Sabines, and other pieces, all painted by Pi- 


. azzo, a Capuchin monk. 


Ir would be endleſs to enter into farther parti- 
culars of this moſt rich and magnificent palace, 
which exceeds any other in Rome for paintings; but 
the furniture is not equal to them. 

VU. Par. Chigi.---This is a large and noble pa- 
lace, in the Corlo, containing a multitude of good 


pictures, and rich furniture of all forts. Alexander 


VII. who was of this family, had it built on a model 
made by Bernino. We may call the apartments a 
real magazine of paintings by the 88 maſters, 
as Titian, Caracci, Guido, S. Roſa, del Sarto, Guer- 


cino, Albani, Maratti, Rubens, and others. 


FirsT room. A buffoon meg through a grate, 
ſmall, by Albani: 
a repoſe, by Baroccio: a battle piece, by S. Roſa: 


two ſmall ones, by Borgognone : a Claude Lorrain: 


two Cupids, by Baroccio : one aſleep, by Guido: 
a landſcape, by S. Roſa. 3 
Skcoxp room. — Over the door, a Titian : two 
pieces by Albani: a fine Claude Lorrain: a dead 
Chriſt, by Guido: a Lucretia, by the ſame, in white 
drapery ; the air of the head and countenance ex- 


tremely beautiful : a Venus, by Rubens : a piece of 


+ The palace of Chigi forms one of the corners of the ſquare Co- 
lonna, ſo called from the pillar or column of Antoninus, which Sextus 


V. raiſed in the middle of the ſquare. Blainyille ii, 458. 
Y3 „ 
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A. Sacchi ; his Divine Wiſdom : the adultreſs before 
Chriſt, by Tintoret : a Magdalen, by Guido: the 
ſketch of Guido's Aurora, thus colored ; Aurora 
yellow drapery, with a blue ſcarf; Apollo in purple, 
with red above; the hours, the firſt blue, the ſecond 
red, with brown above; the third, on the 
arms, the reſt pale color ; the fourth, all a pale 
color; the horſes liver-colored : a madonna, by Par- 
meggiano : Sampſon drinking out of the jaw-bone, 
by Guido: Chriſt bound, by Guercino. 

Tux four lower rooms are all full of ſtatues, and 
ſome of them exceedingly good : a fine Bacchante : 
a Silenus, highly eſteemed : a Bacchus, drunk: a 
dying Cleopatra, ſomewhat different from that of 

the Belvidere. _ | 
Ils the gallery are twenty-four exquiſite marble 
buſts of the Roman emperors and their conſorts. 
On a cuſhion of touch-ſtone, which has all the ap- 
pearance of black leather laced with gold, is a child 
of white marble, yawning and rubbing his eyes, as 
if juſt awake; oppoſite to it is a cuſhion of the 
ſame ſtone, with a death's head of white marble 
placed on it; both admirable pieces, by Bernini. 

VIII. Par. Spada.---A large ſtatue of Pompey, 

antique, and is the only one; it is moſtly naked, 
the right hand is extended, the left holds a looſe 
drapery up to his fide, with a ſhort ſword tucked 
up among it. | | | 

PainTinGs.---The portrait of a young man with 

a hat on, by Raphael: Judith and Holofernes, by 
Guido; and a Lucretia, by the ſame: David with 
Goliah's head, by Guercino : Sampſon ſlaying the 
Fhiliſtines, by Lanfranco: a ſleeping Magdalen, by 
Guido: a pieta, by H. Caracci: the judgment of 
Paris, by Paul Veroneſe : two fine pieces, by Claude 
Lerrain: the rape of Helen, by Guido; ſhe. is a 
genteel figure, with a ſweet expreſſion ; her drapery 
in fine taſte ; the body is of a bright yellowiſh brown, 
| the 
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the ſleeves blue; one of the maids, with a blue 
drapery under her chin, is beautiful; the other next 
is in purple, the body orange, the ſleeves green; a 
third is in red; fo is Paris; his companians in the 
ſame, but darker :. the ſalutation of Mary and Eli- 
zabeth, by A. del Sarto : a ritratto of cardinal Spada, 
at full length, by Guido. 

THzRE are ſome antique baſſo-rehevos : Perſeus 
watering Pegaſus : a Venus, cloathed, and Cupid : 
Seneca, fitting : Morpheus, with poppies about his 
head, white marble Þ. 

IX. Par. Mattei.---This palace of Mattei, in 
Piazza Mattei, was built by Bartholomeo Amma- 
nati. The rooms are painted in freſco, by Dome- 
nichino, Albani, and Lanfranco. Rachel, by Do- 
menichino: Chriſt on the mount of olives, by Ca- 
9 a nativity, by Baſſano: St. Peter, by 
Guido. | | 

Amone the ſculptures are ſome ſtatues of em- 
perors, naked, in poſtures of gladiators : ſeveral 
baſſo-relievos ; Meleager hunting: the rape of Pro- 
ſerpine : the three Graces, with Cupid and Pſyche 
embracing : Iſidis pompa, or a proceſſion for an 
Egyptian ſacrifice to that goddeſs * : the prætorian 
foldiers conſulting, dreſſed 1n ſhort tunics, and having 
long ſhields on their arms; the temple of Jupiter 
Fulminans, and a bull adorned for ſacrifice : Venus 
from the ſea, ſuſtained on a concha marina between 
two tritons ; a celebrated piece. | 4 


— 


I » — * _—_— — _— 


t He is generally ſeen in black marble, as more alluding to night. 
Wright, p. 299.---Mr. Addiſon ſays he always obſerved, that Mor- 
heus was repreſented by the ancient ſtatuaries under the figure of a 
— aſleep, with a bundle of poppy in his hand. He further tells us 
he never ſaw any figure of ſleep that was not of black marble, which 
has propably ſome relation to the night, that is the proper ſeaſon for 


reſt, 1 38, 39. | | 
A print of it is to be ſeen in the Admiranda, No. 16. 


Y 4 X. Pai; 
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X. Par. Giuſtiniani.---This palace ſtands near the 
church of St. Lewis, and was built by the marquis 
Vincenzo. It is deſervedly efteemed for ancient 
flatues and baſſo-relievos, of which it contains the 
greateſt number of any in Rome. | 
Auoxo the beſt ſtatues are, a ſleeping Venus: 
a Bacchus and a tyger. 125 

O the firſt ſtaircaſe is a fine baſs- relief. Young 
Jupiter is ſitting under a tree, and Amalthea giving 
him goats' milk to drink out of the horn of Ar- 
chelous : the, goats are playing round him; and be- 
hind is a young ſatyr playing on his pipes. 

Ox the ſecond Ar is a fine Apollo, in alto- 
relievo; the drapery excellent: ap Hygieia, with the 
ſerpent and cup: a famous ſtatue of Minerva, moſt 
highly valued, as being the ſame that was worſhipped 
in her temple +, where is now the S. Maria Sopra 
Minerva: a large buck goat, fine, a ngble ſtyle for 
ſuch a ſubje& : a young Marcus Aurelius, a whole 
figure : a fine Bacchante, with grapes : Meleager, 
a whole figure, excellent: a prieſteſs, in Parian mar- 
ble: Cleopatra, with the aſp about her arm, in the 
poſture of Venus coming out of the ſea: the buſts 
of Homer, Pindar, Socrates, and others. 

PainTiNGs.---St. John the Evangeliſt mounted on 
an eagle in the clouds, by Raphael: St. Jerome, by 
Michael Angelo: the widow's ſon raiſed, fine ex- 
reſſions, by Parmegiano: Chriſt curing the blind: 
t. Peter going to be crucified, a beautiful piece, 
by Lucas Saltareleus, a Genoeſe: St. John the Evan- 
1 by Domenichino; two angels ſupporting the 

k are charming. In one room are ſeveral ma- 
donnas, ſaid to be all done by Raphael, but there 
is not one of his beſt manner: a fine night piece of 
the death of Seneca, by Calabreſe: Chriſt awaking 


1 


+ They ſay the youth of Rome uſed to come and kiſe the hand of 
this ſtatue before they went to their ſchools, 
i his 


o 
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his diſciples, a night piece, by Giraldo: St. Paul 
the hermit, and S. Antonio, by Guido, a raven, 
bringing them bread : the ange] bringing St. Peter 
out of priſon, by Galardo Fiamingo ; a Tight as of 
a torch comes in at the door of the priſon : the wo- 
man with the looking-glaſs, by Titian : Chriſt before 
the 1 N a Lord's ſupper, and the twelve 
apoſtles, by Albano: the maſſacre of the innocents, 
by Pouſſin: another, by Cornelli: Chriſt's transfi- 
guration on the mount, by Guercino; and the cru- 
cifixion, by Caravaggio. | 

_ Tnrtzssx are ſome of the original paintings in this 
palace, which contains no leſs than 700; and the 
antique monuments are 1900, 500 of which are 
ſtatues *, as may be particularly ſeen in that pom- 
pous work called Galleria Giuſtiniana, publiſhed at 
Rome, in two volumes folio, in 1631. 

XI. Par. Colonna.---This palace — to the 
conſtable Colonna +, and is ſituated in Rione di 
Trevi. If we are to believe common report, there 
are in this palace nine different apartments magni- 
ficently furniſhed ; a ſmall arſenal pretty well pro- 
vided with curious arms ; and 8000 original pictures, 
by Raphael, Michael Angelo, the Carraccies, Titian, 
Guido, Domenichino, Palma, Tintoret, Paul Ve- 
roneſe, Albano, and many other Italian, French, and 
Flemiſh painters. But the moſt magnificent part of 
this palace is the great gallery, which is the nobleſt 


On the ſpot where this palace 
ſtands were anciently the baths of 
Nero and Severus ; 15 that, at lay- 

ing the new foundation, granate, 

baſaltes, and other kinds of fine 
marble, with a great number of 
ſtatues, buſtos, and baſſo- relievos, 
were found there, which are noble 
ornaments to the palace. 

+ On one ſide the piazza de 8. 

Apoſtoli ſtanq; the | 5 ama Co- 

lonna, which by the appearance 


it makes on the outſide does not 
give you any reaſon to expect the 
beauty, magnificence, and ele- 
gance you find within. Wright, 
p. 305----The conſtable Colonna 
is duke of Paliano. Keyſler, ii. 
250.----Theſe princes, the Co- 
lonnas, by virtue of their office 
of conſtable, or Comes Stabilis, 
aſſiſt at ſome of the public cere- 
monies, at the right Ln of the 


. 


belonging 
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belonging to any ſubject at Rome. It was begun by 
— — 4 — z and its pavement is all er in 
Sicilian jaſper and white marble. The columns and 
pilaſters, which ſupport the two extremities of the 
roof, are of very fine gialto, antique, with gilded 
trophies between them; and in the interſtices, on 
Ä ſide, there are ſome of the fineſt pictures in all 
the palace. It 1s almoſt impoſſible to particularize 
all the objects that contribute to adorn this gallery, 
which is 280 Roman palms in length, and forty-ſeven 
and a half in breadth 4: but the following are the 
moſt valued among them. | 
GALLERY.---I. I'wo large mirrors, ornamented 
with, a great variety of flowers, which appear na- 
tural, by Marco de Fiori; and little figures of boys, 
ſweetly painted by Carlo Maratti: two heads by 
Guido: two pieces by H. Caracci, one eating, another 
drinking: a holy family, by Titian : a family piece, 
by the ſame: a holy family, by A. del Sarto : a 
woman playing upon mulic, by P. Veroneſe : the 
rodigal fon, by Guercino, finely T. a St. John, 
by oliah's head, by 


Salvator Roſa : David with 
Guer cino. — 

2. Tx rape of Europa, by Albano: a ſacrifice, 
by C. Maratti: Adam and Eve, with the ſerpent; 
God and angels above; by Domenichino. Under 
this is a piece of nymphs, by Gaſpar Pouſſin: a fine 
repreſentation of the plague at Athens, by Nicholas 
Pouſſin: a market or fair, by Baſſano: Mary Mag- 
dalen anointing the feet of Chriſt, by the ſame: a 
S. Catherine, by Parmegiano. | 

3. HERODIAS, by Guido, with the head of John 
the Baptiſt; the companion piece to that of St. Mi- 


EI * — * rn 


t The moſt remarkable thing in this palace is the gallery, the length 
of which, excluſive of that part elevated above the main gallery, which 
is four and twenty feet long, is 102 common paces, and the breadth 
ſeventeen; which, in Roman meaſure, make 308 palmi in height, and 
in breadth fifty. Keyſler, ii. 250. 
chael ; 
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chael; the r yellow, the looſe garment over 
is deep pink, and the coat green: a bacchanalian 
feaſt by Rubens: a toper, by H. Caracci: a double 
ritratto, by Tintoret: a madonna, a dark piece, by 
Guido; St. John is preſenting a flower to he young 
Jeſus: Mars and Venus, by Albano. 

4. SEVERAL fine landſcapes; thoſe in freſco by 
Gaſpar Pouſſin, the other by Nicholas Pouſſin and 
Claude Lorrain. 

On the great cieling are painted the moſt remark- 
able atchievements of the Colonna family, parti- 
cularly the naval battle of Lepanto, by Paul Scor 
a German, and Bernaſcona a female artiſt. The two 
little cielings, at both ends of the pallery, were 
painted by Giovanni and Franciſco di Lucca. | 
In this fine gallery are many beautiful marble 
tables, with antique ſtatues, buſts, and other va- 
luable furniture, placed in the moſt agreeable man- 
ner all along on each fide. E 

HxRx is alſo a ſtudiolo or cabinet of ebony, em- 
belliſhed with maſterly baſſo-relievos of ivory, re- 
preſenting ſcriptural hiſtories, worked with 
correctneſs. That of the laſt judgment is from a 
deſign of Michael Angelo; and the whole piece is 
valued at a gt Crowns. a 
. Heme is allo a private gallery painted wi 
graphical charts, — in A. manner of + 
very long one in the Vatican. It contains four ſtatues 
of Venus ; thoſe of the Muſes, Flora, Trajan, M. 
Aurelius, and Commodus. | 

In another apartment is a cabinet adorned with 
twelve little pillars of oriental amethyſt, a foot high, 
and cut out of one piece; it is alſo ſet with variety 


of gems and cameos : the whole ſupported by three 


8 * 


* 


In this engagement the pope's ſquadron was commanded by Marco 


Antonio Colonna, 


Moors 


” - | 
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Moors, made of a curious wood, called Sandro Ce- 
drino; with filver.decorations. | 3 
Palxrixcs in the other rooms. In the firſt ſaloon 
are the portraits of the illuſtrious perſons which the 
Colonna family has produced ; am which are two 
_ twenty cardinals, and about fifty generals. 
_ In other apartments are St. Martha, with a dragon: 
Chriſt in the tomb, by Guercino : a holy family, by 
A. del Sarto: Venus and Adonis, Ganymede and the 
eagle, and Herodias, by Titian : a fine portrait, with 
a book, by the ſame : an Ecce homo, by Correggio: 
a pieta, a good Baſſan: St. Sebaſtian, by Palma 
Vecchio. 

In one room are ſilver flower-pots, with baſſo- 
relievos, finely done, after the deſigns of Raphael. 

In a room adjoining is a bed in the form of a 
concha marina, 1n the taſte for a Venus, and of great 
deſign; the whole is gilt. The four corners are ſup- 
ported by a tortoiſe, a crocodile, and two dolphins, 
and at each corner is a nereid mounted on a ſea 
horſe ; nymphs and zephyrs at the ſides, with flying 
cupids above. It is hung . pom round with a rich 

gold brocade; and was m upon a deſign given 

by P. Scor *. | 

Brsipks the numerous fine paintings in the apart- 
ments above, there are a great many in the ſummer 
apartments below; with ſtatues, buſts, baſſo-relievos, 
and pleaſant fountains. One of theſe rooms is painted 
in freſco with landſcapes, by Gaſpar Pouſſin; and 
another with ſea ſtorms, by Tempeſta. Here are to 
be ſeen, a buſt of oriental agate, repreſenting Annius 
Verus, father to Marcus Aurelius, and the only one 
of that kind in Rome: a head of Nero, in bronze; 


This was the bed in which Maria Mancina, cardinal Mazarine's 
Niece, lay in of her firſt child, This lady was famous for the paſſion 
which Lewis XIV. of France had for her, and her ſubſequent un- 
happy marriage with the conſtable Colonna | | 


and 


the deification of the emperor Claudins, and another 
which repreſents that of Homer; this laſt is moſt 
deſervedly eſteemed, and was the work of Archelaus 
of Prienna; it was dug up towards the middle of 
the laſt century, from among the ruins of a country 


houſe belonging to the emperor Claudius at Ma- 


rinoF. 

THR is a twiſted pillar of red Egyptian marble, 
near ſix feet high without the pedeſtal, with the 
image either of Bellona or Pallas on the top; the 
ſides adorned with ſeveral A figures, and mi- 
litary enſigns of the Romans. This is thought to 
be the Columna Bellica in the temple of Bellona, 
againſt which the conſul uſed to throw a ſpear, as 
the ſign of a declaration of war 1 

THERE are two aſcents of gardens behind this pa- 
lace, where formerly ſtood the baths of Conſtantine, 
according to ſome accounts. Here was likewiſe a 
temple — to the ſun, of which ſome vaſt 
fragments are now to be ſeen; particularly two blocks 
of marble, one about five yards ſquare, the other 
ſeven yards long and three wide, which were parts 
of a frieze and architrave. | 222 7 

Tr Colonna family is of a very noble extraction; 
and, beſides other great revenues, the whole town 
of Marino is theirs, where they have another fine 
palace. 4 | | 

XII. Par. Roſpiglioſi. This building is of the 
architrave of Giovanni Fiamingo, and was originally 


+ The images and Greek in- jz foreign war. When the reſolu- 
ſcription on this piece have been |} tion was taken, a ſoldier mounted 
illuſtrated by Bellori. Keyſler, ii. I by order on the toy of this pillar, 
252,---Tt is to be ſeen in the Ad- |; and from thence forcibly darted 
miranda, toward the latter end. |j a javelin towards that quarter of 


Wright, p. 307.---It is alſo de- the world where was ſituated the 


fcribed in Blainv. v. ii. p. 432. hoſtile ſtate which they were to at- 
t It was in this temple that the ]i tack. This we learn from Ovid, 
ſenate aſſembled to reſolve on any \} in the ſixth book of his Faſti. 


called 
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and a St. Jerom, in ivory : a baſs-relief repreſenting 


<> AB RED 
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called the of Mazarini. In an outward room 
to the garden, on the cieling, is painted the famouz 
"Aurora of Guido, in freſco. She is in a car, drawn 
by four horſes, and + by the hours *. At the 
ends are Lins triumphs of Love and Virtue, painted 
by Tempeſta. 1 oval | 
Ou the palace is a beautiful picture, repre- 
ſenting a dance, and Time playing on a harp, by 
Nich. Pouſſin: a crucifixion, by Guido; a fine mar- 
ble buſt under it : St. Peter in moſaic, by Ph. Coc- 
chus. On the cieling are painted the rapes of Ju- 
piter and Europa, Pluto and Proſerpine, Neptune 
and Theophane. 255 
Ix the en heads are, an Andromeda, by Guido: 
Adam and Eve, amidſt a great variety of beaſts and 
birds, by Domenichino : Armida finding Rinaldo 
aſleep, by Albano; and Armida in a car, in freſco, 
by Paſſignano : Sampſon pulling down Dagon's tem- 
e upon the Philiſtines : David with Goliah's head; 
Saul is tearing his garment as in vexation to ſee 
David win the hearts of the people. 
XIII. Par. Pamphilio.---This palace is in the 
Corſo, and is richly furniſhed, not only in paintings, 
tapeſtries, gold and ſilver plate, but alſo in jewels 
of a great price. The paintings are by Titian, H. 
Caracci, Guido, Lanfranco, Perugino, and other 
eminent maſters. 4 
FissT room.---Landicapes, by G. Pouſſin, P. Brill, 
and Brughel. | £7 
SECOND room.---T'wo very fine and large Claude 
Lorrains; one is with the ſetting ſun, a moſt lively 
r : over this is the deſcent of the croſs, by Va- 
ſari: à holy family, by L. Vinci: Chriſt carryin 
the croſs, by P. Veroneſe: a madonna, by And. del 
Sarto: the holy family travelling to Egypt; a good 


— 


e Paſquin i, F and Audenaart, have publiſhed copper-plates of 
ar n painting; © © 1 pe 


Baſſan: 


Baſſan: a holy family, by Barocci : the ſalutation 


of Mary and Elizabeth, by Perugino; fine expreſ- 


fions : portraits of the two famous lawyers, Bartolo 
and Baldo, by Raphael : a very fine St. Catherine, 
by Benevento da Garofalo : a holy family, by P. Ve- 
roneſe: Suſannah and the two elders F, by H. Ca- 
racci. 
Tump room.---This is full of portraits, ſome 
fine, by Titian, Vandyke, and others. was. 


FovrxTH room.---Here all kinds of fowl are 


painted. 
Firrg room. A madonna, by Guin a ſmall 
pieta, in freſco, with a glaſs over it, by M. Angelo: 
ſome landſcapes, by Claude Lorrain. 

S1xTH room.---A copy of the Nozze Aldabran- 
dino, by N. Pouſlin. 

SEVENTH room.---Naked Venus's, and other figures: 
one with a little dog, by Titian: Leda and the ſwan, 
by Michael Angelo. 

Is the gallery.---A fine bacchanal, by Rubens : 
St. Cæcilia, by Parmegiano : Mary Magdalen waſh- 
ing the e Chriſt, copied from ins P. Ve- 
roneſe : an oval piece of a a madonna beholding the 
young Jeſus, who ſleeps : a ſmall en of the holy 
family ſtanding, wherels St. John is the you 
Jeſus; there are three of theſe pieces by Raphae hael: 
one in the Barberini palace, another in the royal 
palace at Naples, but that which is here is the be beſt 


preſerved of the three. 


THERE is another palace belonging to the Pam- | 


phili family, in the Piazza Navona, in which the 


moſt remarkable actions of Æneas are n in 


freſco, by P. di Cortona. 4 
XIV. Par. Fueretti.— Here are two antique cen- 


taurs, of mn marble, re an old one and 


> OR 


66 


4 The ſame deſign as that of the duke of Deyonſhire's, Wright, 
P. 312. 
a 
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a young one, both of fine workmanſhip. . They 
were found at Adrian's villa, - among the ruins, about 


the year 1740. There is alſo an antique piece of 


moſaic, which is ſpoken of by Pliny ; it is of four 
pigeons ſtanding on the rim of a baſon; one ſeems 
drinking, and another is pecking its rump. 
XV. Par. Palavicini.---This palace belongs to the 
uis Palavicini, and contains ſeveral beautiful 
landſcapes by Pouſſin, Claude Lorrain, and Salvator 
Roſa. Here are alſo many pictures by Carlo Maratti; 
ſome by Titian, and others by Guido. But ſome 
of the paintings and ſculptures of this have been of 
late years brought into England. 227 
XVI. Par. Gaetani- This belongs to the duke of 
that name, and was built in the Corſo, according to 
the draught of Barth. Ammanati. It has a magni- 
ficent ſtaircaſe, which conſiſts of 120 ſteps of marble, 
each ten feet long, and two broad, all of one ſolid 


piece. | 2 | 
Ix the court are, a coloſſal ſtatue of Alexander 


the Great; the ſtatues of Bacchus and Æſculapius: 


the conſul Marcellus, and the emperor Adrian; all 


in marble. | | 
Wiruix the palace are three ſtatues of Fauni : an 
Iole, or Dejanira, with a lion's ſkin on, and a club 


in her hand, whilſt Hercules is u himſelf: a 


beautiful Mercury, Apollo, Bacchus, and Silenus. 
Here are alſo many pictures by Titian, Guido, Ca- 
racci, and other maſters. The walls of the apart- 
ments are painted with landſcapes, views, battles, 
dirds, fruits, and flowers. 21 n. + 
Tuts palace, with all its furniture, the duke de 
Gaetani loſt in one night's ill run at play, to prince 
Ruſpoli, the preſent owner of it. | 
XVII. Par. Veroſpi.---I. This palace is in the 


Corſo, near St. Mark's church, and well deſerves 


the notice of a traveller, as it contains 250 marble 
ſtatues ; the moſt admired of which are, Jupiter, 
hh | Minerva, 


* 
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Minerva, Apollo, and Ceres; ſeveral Egyptian idols; 
a Deus Terminus of black marble, Diana of white, 
and other ſtatues of oriental alabaſter; Silenus, Ga- 
nymede, Antoninus, and Pertinax: the buſto's are 
not leſs numerous; among which are, thoſe of Scipio 
Africanus of touehſtone, Auguſtus of Wap 
ble, Titus of porphyry, and four others of alabaſter. 


Here are alſo a curious collection of urns of por. 


phyry and other precious ſtones, with fine baſſo- 
relievos; four tables of oriental jaſper; ſix large 
pillars of verde antico; two ſmaller of porphyry; and 
an admirable. marble ſarcophagus.. 
_ Apmi1RERs of painting will alſo be here entertained 
with the works of Guido, Titian, Caracci, Guer- 
cino, P. Veroneſe, and other excellent maſters. 
II. Tarxx is alfo another Veroſpi palace, which, 
contains abundance of fine pictures and ſtatues. In 
the court are, the ſtatues of Jupiter, Apollo, and 
Diana; Hercules killing the hydra; Antoninus Pius, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Adrian. On the perron, or 
ſteps before the door, are Bacchus, and Venus. 
Within the apartments are, Minerva of alabaſter; 
and another ſmall ſtatue of the ſame goddeſs, the 
body of which is of touchſtone, but the head, hands, 
and feet of marble: Næmia in a ſitting poſture, and 
weeping over an urn, with a flame iffaing out of it: 
Ganymede : Hercules: Olympias, mother of Alex 
ander the Great; ſhe is aſleep, with a ferpent. 
twining round her right arm: a Yon of brown mar- 
ble: and ſome Egyptian idols of curious marble, * 
AMONG: the buſts are, Alexander the Great, of 
black Egyptian marble, with an oval ground of Si-- 
cilian jaſper : Scipio Africanus, of the ſame kind 
of marble: Julius Cæſar, of porphyry: Otho, of 
the ſame: in marble, Auguſtus, Tiberius, Trebo- 
nianus Gallus, Gordianus, Heliogabalus, and others, 
particularly Livia Druſilla, and Cornelia Salonina. 
There are likewiſe ſome ſerpentine vaſes, urns of 
oriental alabaſter, and a rich cabinet of lapis lazuli. 
ai Z HrRRE 


— 
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H RR are many excellent paintings, among which 
are, Orpheus and Eurydice, by Antonia della Cornia: 
Suſannah, by Romanelli : an angel delivering Peter 
aut of priſon, by Calabreſe : Chriſt driving the buyers 
and ſellers out of the temple, by Manfredi: feveral. 
44 by Viviani: Landſcapes by Pouſſin and Paul 
Ox the cieling of the gallery is a noble piece in 
freſco, by Albano; it repreſents the ſun, in the 
middle of the zodiac, with the various effects of its 
influence on the eartn. TM 
XVIII. Par. Savelli.— Tuis palace ſtands within 
what was the theatre of Marcellus, a conſiderable 
part of which- ſtill remains. The fabric 1s ancient, 
as was the family, being deſcended from the ancient 
Roman Sabelli, but of late extinct; fo that of all 
the fine paintings, for which it was once ſo famous, 
few are now remaining. In the court are ſome an- 
tique baſſo relievos; a fight of gladiators with a 
lion, tyger, and bear: two marble ſarcophagi; one 
with the labors of Hercules; the other of a man 
- combating a lion, and a deer underneath. 
.. Over one of the chamber doors is a baſſo-relievo 
of Marcus Aurelius, after his conqueſt of the. Sar- 
matians, with their embaſſador kneeling before him. 
In the ſame. room is the celebrated marble ſtatue of 
C. Pompilius. l nant | 
XIX. Par. Braccino.---This was formerly called 
Palazzo Chigi a Santi Apoſtoli, and faces that of 
Colonna. It belonged to prince Odeſchalchi, duke of 


| 

| 

Bracciano, and was formerly the moſt remarkable in ; 
Rome for ſtatues and paintings: but if any of its 
former curioſities * be ſtill remaining, they are never 
* 5 — — —— — pr e v 
„The fineſt pieces by Correggio and P. veroneſe, as likewiſe all A 
that belonged. to queen Chriſtina's collection, were fold to the duke t 
of Orleans, regent of France. The paintings were purchaſt d by the 0 
then regent of France, and carried away while we were in Ron.e, Such tt 


a beautiful ſight of Corregio's I never. {aw as were. in this collection. ri 
Wright, p. 308, | 


ſhewn 5 
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ſhewn ; and the front of it, by Bernini, is the only 
thing worthy of obſervation : though Mr. Wright 
has given us a long account of ſeveral ſtatues to be 
XX. Par.. Maſſini.---This palace contains à great 
number of ſtatues and baſſo-relievos, particularly a 
very large antique ſtatue of Pyrrhus king of Epirus, 
which is the only one in Rome: a fine ſacrifice in 
baſſo-relievo : another in mofaic : two curious pieces. 
of antique moſaic, repreſenting combats of the Re- 
tiarii and Secutores ®, There are. likewiſe other 
moſaics of gladiators, and one of a crocodile de- 
vouring a man: a ritratto, by Raphael: two by 
Tittan-: and one by Guido. On the outfide of the 
houſe is a hunting in baſſo-relievo; and paintings to 
the ſtreet, by Polydore. | | 
XXI. Pal. Gualtieri.---This formerly belonged to 
the Manfroni family, but was purchaſed by cardinal 
Gualtieri, who made it a magazine of learning and 
curioſities. 1 

Tux library conſiſts of four large rooms, and con- 
tains about 40, ooo volumes. There is alſo a ſuite 
of eighteen other chambers filled with variety of 
curious things of ſeveral forts.  ._ 

” The ſeveral kinds of gladia- I with a buckler and a helmet, 
tors worth obſerving were the Re- |} whereon was the picture of a fiſh, 
' tiarit, the Secutores, the Myr- in alluſion to the net: his weapon 
millones, Thracians, Samnites, ¶ was a ſcymetar, or falx ſupina. 
Pinnirapi, Efſedarii, and Anda- He was called Secutor, becauſe if 

bate.---They owed their difſtinc- j| the Retiarius, againſt whom he 
tion to their country, their arms, ¶ was always matched, ſhould hap- 
their way of fighting, and ſuch pen to fail in caſting his net, his 
circumſtances. The Retiarius ¶ only 2 lay in flight; ſo that 
was dreſſed in a ſhort coat, having Þ in this caſe he plied his heels as 
a fuſcina, or trident, in his left {| faſt as he could about the place 
hand, and a net in his right, with Þ of combat, till he had got his 
which he endeavoured to 1 net in order for a ſecond throw: 
his adverſary, and then with his } in the mean time this Secutor, or 
trident might eaſily diſpatch him: follower, purſued him, and en- 
on his head he wore only a hat f deavoured to prevent his deſign. 
tied under his chin with a broad Kennet's antiquities, p. 274. 
ribbon, The Secutor was armed 
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_ In the firſt are buſts and inſcriptions upon marbles 
ſepulchral and others. , 

Seco, idols and other antique Ggures, in cop- 
per and marble, 

Tris, antique inſtruments; and a fragment of 
an old triumphant chariot. . \; 

Foukxru, ſome Greek urns, in terra cots, Tons, 
at Nola: ſeveral old Etruſcan urns, ſome with baſſo—- 
reheyos : two little pieces of Diana and Mars; an 
antique freſco, found at Tivoli. 

FirTH, curioſities antico- moderne: an antique. 
genius, in freſco : a ritratto of Maſſaniello. 

SIXTH, antique diſhes, and modern urns. 

| SEVENTH, mixt curioſities : antique buſt of Ve- 

; nus, ſiæteen inches high, and twelve broad, in ame- 
thyſt: Europa, painted by Guido. 

Etonrn, curioſities kept in cabinets; they are 
9 7 modern, but there is an antique bacchanal 1 in 
* 

Niwrn, Indian, Perfian, and other idols. 

TzxTH, rich old china, porceiain. 

— ErLxveN1s, a great variety of mathematical in- 
ſtruments. 

"TWELFTH, globes, ſpheres, and 1 

FHIRTzENTH, optical inſtruments of various forts. 

FouRTEENTH, anatomical curioſities. 

FieTzenTH, mummies, crocodiles, land and , ſea 
animals, and other natural curioſities. 

SIXTEENTH, curious Corals, and beautiful ſhells. 

SEVENTEENTH, all forts of marble. 

EIGRTEENTH, ores and minerals: petrified fculls, 
and , one with a 4 twalted in it, which is 25 
petrified. 

* THERE are alſo ſeme paintings h the beſt hands: 
the Virgin Mary and our Savior, by Albert Durer: 
the ſcourging or Chriſt, by Caravaggio: and David, 
* P. da Cortona. | 


c 
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XXII. Par. Lancelotti.---This palace is in the 
Strada Coronari, where an admirer of ſculpture will 
be pleaſed with ſome fine buſto's and baſſo-relievos. 
A ſtatue of the Epheſian Diana is particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed here: and among the pictures is an admi- 
rable piece of Silenus drawn by two Fauni, by H. 
„ * phat „ 5 5 
XXIII. Par. Vitelleſchi. Here are a great num- 
ber of apartments, and four ſmall galleries, adorned 
with many ſtatues, buſts, and pictures. The moſt 
eſteemed are, a Diana, of ortet bath: a ſleeping. 
Cupid ; and a god Terminus, of black marble. 
Among the choiceſt buſts are twenty of the molt ce- 
lebrated philoſophers, and ſome of the Roman em- 
perors, particularly Veſpaſian of rich porphyry. _ 
XXIV. Par. S. Marco.---This palace of br Mark 
is a great building, but is nothing extraordinary. It 
was built by Paul the ſecond, a Venetian, and is now 
inhabited by the Venetian embaſſadors 
XXV. Par. Piombino. Here is the fine ſtatue of 
the dying Myrmillo, well known by the copies and 
prints: it is much admired ; but the fingers of the 
2 hand look too regular, like organ pipes. In the 
ſame room are two baſſo-relievos; one of them is 
Moſes ſtriking the rock, aid to be by Michael An- 
gelo. | 1 . GMs 70S 


XXVI. Par. di Salviati.---The facade is a noble 
piece of architecture, and in the palace are many 
good ſtatues and baſſo- relievos. Among the pictures 
are Diana, by Correggio: the rape of Europa, by 
Albano: and a Ganymede, by Titian. Pr 
XXVII. Par. Sachetti.— This is in the Strada 
Giulia, and is well furniſhed with pictures; among 
which are two admirable pieces, one repreſents the 
rape of the Sab nes, and the other the battle of Ar- 
bela; both by P. da Cortona. Here are alſo a Venus, 
in a reclining poſture, by Titian: a head by Albert 
Durer: with ſome antique ſtatues and baſſo-rehevos. 
| x XXVIII. Par. 
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_ XXVIILI. Par. S. Croce.---Hzzz are ſome beau- 
tiful ſculptures; and an admirable baſſo-relievo, which 
repreſents the Solitaurilia, or ſacrifice, on occaſion of 
ng the ſybil's books in the ſepulchre of Numa 
Fowp ius: 2 bacchanal ; a bacchante towards the 
middle of it is a moſt genteel figure, and all the 
reſt are very fine. The buſts are thoſe of Alcibiades, 
Aratus, Seneca, and Annius Verus. "I 
XXIX. Par. Altemps.— The palace of the duke 
of Altemps is in the Rione del Ponte, and was 
built by Martin Lunghi. Here are to be ſeen in 
the court, and on the ſtaircaſe, the ſtatues of Bacchus, 
Mercury, Flora, Eſculapius, and Hercules: Fauſtina, 
with her mother; and a gladiator: two pillars of 
Nele . on which are the heads of Druſus and 


0% +»» 


ſeparate : alſo two exceedingly fine figures, ſuppoſed 
to be Salmacis and (ga, eee All theſe were 


ſtatues, well worthy of obfervation : 1ſt, a Venus, 
in the attitude of that of Medicis.; it is ſomething 
larger than that celebrated ſtatue, but not of equal 
beauty. 2d, a naked Meleager, of Parian marble, 
an exquiſite piece; but this, ike moſt of the Grecian 


This was originally a German family. 
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antique 
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antique ſtatues, has contracted a yellowneſs by length 
of time. zd. a large wolf. Ath, a ſtatue, without 
head or feet, whoſe drapery is much admired. 

XXXII. Par. Caroli.— This ſtands in the Corſo, 
and was built by Alexander Specchi. The outſide 
is fine, and the inſide is rich. In the upper ſtory, 
beſides a gallery, is a ſuite of ſeven rooms, 85 
furniſhed. The cabinets are embelliſhed with lapts 
lazuh, and paintings in miniature. In one room are, 
Cleopatra's banquet, by Carlo Maratti : Venus vi- 
firing Vulcan, by Treviſani : and St. Cecilia, by 
Concha, who in the ſummer apartments has ſhewn 
his admirable ſkill in the birds and flowers painted 
in freſco in the compartments. . LEY 

XXXIII. Par. Ca ano. The palace of prince 
Carbognano alſo ſtands in the Corſo, and is remark- 
able for its noble gate, which is the architecture of 
Michael Angelo, and accounted the moſt beautiful 
in Rome. TH eee WE TIS 

XXXIV. Par. d'Albani.---It contains a good 


1 li- 
brary, a choice collection of deſigns, ſome excellent 
eee, and a gallery painted by Paolo di Piacenza. 
Jere are alſo many ancient ſculptures; among which 
are, a head of Achimedes in baſſo-relievo: a marble 
coffin, with baſſo- relievos repreſenting Prometheus 
forming man; and Minerva inſpiring the ſoul into 
a boy, emblematically, by holding 'a bird over hit 
head: a fine baſſo-relievo of Perſeus and Andro- 
meda : Jupiter, Iſis, Faunus, ſeveral ſphynxes, and 
other ſtatues, in all near ſixty : the heads of Bac- 
chus, Homer, Maſſiniſſa, and many more of deities, | 
heroes, and Hoſophers. 805 

XXXV. Par. di Madama. The duke of Tuſ- 
cany's palace, called Palazzo di Madama, is near the 
church of S. Luigi de Franceſi, and was built by 
Catherine de Medicis before ſhe came. to be queen 
2 but is remarkable only for its large- 
neſs. 
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Brsipzs theſe, there are ſome other palaces be- 
longing to perſons of inferior rank, and not to much 
Wwerewy we: a r deſcription. Ye 
33 & 1 Jo. # % n 

T. HE F 7 chis climate neceſſarily. renders 
| the inhabitants fond of villas and gardens, where 
they may retire in {ſummer for the Pepeßt of freſn 
air. In England the nobility. generally make their 
country ſeats the moſt magnificent, and content them- 
ſelves with little more than mere conveniences in 

wn/: but in Italy it is quite the reverſe ; the city 
Na! is much larger, a generally more ſplendid, 
than the villa, which is only intended for a ſhort re- 
treat in the hot ſeaſon- Therefore, the gardens of 
theſe villas have great numbers. of ſhady tall trees 
and high hedges, with many. fountains and water- 

works. The itatues here are generally very nu- 
merous, and enliven the ſhady retreats. 

Tux principal villas are as follow : — 

I. VIII A de Medici. This village i 1s ſituated on 
| 15 Monte + Pincio, janciently Collatinus; and from 

hence is a ſine proſpect of the city. This is a 
ecious magazine of ſculpture, both for ſtatues and 
balſo-reicvos | | 

Ix the gallery.---A crouching . half ie. 
| at on à conch, x ſea ſhell, a beautiful ſtatue : 

ercury ſtanding upon one leg, in bronze, belonging 
to the fountain, and made by John of Bologna: 
Pan learning Apollo to play on the ſyringe; an ex- 
cellent groupe: a curious vale of -white marble, finely 
performed, and well preſerved ;/it repreſents the ſtory 
of Iphigenia going to be ſacrificed, with Agamem- 
non, en and MI: figures, ep we 
W 


—— — 


5 p 7214 


1 A. — 


— "Several 5 che are e within the walls: ; Tus in whe. in a Literal 
ſenſe. 8 DT Oy ; 

+ Or Monte della Trinita. | Ta 
. * $ R F ; 4 : AT 


te garden. 
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Ar the fountain is a Silenus with a young Bacch ö 
in his arms :; ſome fine relievos on the houſe towards 
Ar the greenhouſe, in the wall are ſeveral trunks 
of ſtatues, eſteemed for their fine draper x. 

Ix the garden, at the bottom, is the famous mar- 
ble groupe of Niobe and her children, as deſtroyed 
by Apollo and Diana. The figures are thirteen, 
beſides an old man and a horſe, which probably did 
not belong to them. The two daughters in front are 
genteel figures, and the dead ſon is eſteemed fine. 
In Pliny's time, this groupe of ſtatues was thought 
antique, and agreed to be done by Scopas or Praxi- 
teles k. The poetical fable of Niobe is related in 
the ſixth book of Ovid's Metamorphoſis, where the 
attitude of the mother, endeavouring to ſhelter her 
youngeſt child, is exactly deſcribed 7. Gronovius 
ſuppoſes the artiſt to have taken his hint from Ovid 
which is a miſtake, as this. work was made long be- 
fore Ovid was born, who might be ſuppoſed to give 
part of this fable from ſuch accounts as were then 
generally received, and dreſſed them out according 
to his poetical fancy: but the particular deſcription 


2 


— 


* Pliny, in his Hift, Nat. I. xxxvi. c. 5, ſays, that * it was not 
known whether the gr#upe of Niobe and her children, in the temple 
of Apollo Soſianus at Rome, was the work of Praxiteles or Scopas. 
But there is no certainty that the Niobe in the Villa Medici is the ori- 

inal mentioned by Pliny; and much eſs is the ſkill of Scopas or 
xiteles to be judged of by this performance. Even if Pliny had 
been more particular in his deſcription, and the Niobe of Medicis had 
correſpanded with it, this would not abſolutely decide the point, as 
many copies were made by the ancients from one admired original, and 
at preſent not diſtinguiſhable from it. 3 [24k 
| + ---- Quam toto corpore mater 


— 


Tota veſte tegens, unam minimamque relin que, 
De multis minimam poſco, clamavit, et unam. lib. vi. 
- 40 ; . WE | N 5 
FR g ---- To ſhield the laſt E 


Her mother over her, her body caſt x . 
«« This one, ſhe cries, and that the leaſt, O fave ?; 
The leaſt of many, and but one I rave. Sandye. 
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| ng ey the 
great duke Ferdinand. Perrier has engraved them, 
with the addition of A and Diana in the air, 
pep 4 ao _ 2 3 
a e, who ſpeaks of thoſe figures as 2 | 
work felt; and other curious perſons, by he he. 
t af that print, have been led into a tion, 
work muſt bc —— likewiſe 


g it was. | 
. | 
the fl ne many fe fares: an an- 


That fide of palace fronting the — is full 
of ſtatues and baſſo- relievos; and at one corner is 
a votive inſcription to Bacchus. the buſts 

are thoſe of * . Vitellius, 1 and | 
Ae Pius, a maſterly piece. 

Tux paintings to be ſeen here ure, ſeventy-two 

its of eminent nages of ſeveral nations: e 
pieces by del arto, Raſſano, and other 
artiſts 1 ly Chriſt led to crucifixion, by C 
tano; and the Virgin Mary, with the child — 


of Tb fineſt piece of all is a dying Cleo muy which ! is an exqui- 


ſite ſtatue, about three times as large as the life, with a viper twiſting 
itſelf round her arm. It exactly reſembles that in the Vatican. Ac- 
ite to Plutarch, ſuch an image of Cleopatra was the moſt diſtin- 
art of the triv proceſſion made by Auguſtus : that i N 

Le. dap. , of which this ſtarwe is « copy. Keyller, i. 


It, 


P93 
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St. John and St. Joſeph, by Titian. Over ene of 

the doors is a marble of Jupiter Ammon; and 
above it the naval engagement at Lepanto, painted 
by Tempeſta. FO UOTE e ORR 
II. V. Lupovis3a.---This is ſituated on the higheſt 
part of mount Pincio, and is ſaid to be three miles 
in circumference. - On this. ſpot were once the gar- 
dens of Salluſt; in the midſt of which food a vaſt 


obeliſk, with r now in ruins. X 
TwenTy-FouR large urns are placed round the 
palace, in the form of an amphitheatre. Within, on 


the cieling of the hall, is painted the Aurora of Guer- 
cino. The coloring is prodigiouſly rich and ſtrong for 
freſco; and the ſtory is thought to be better told 
than in that done by Guido. Aurora here is in the 
chariot; and a little boy is crouching at the back of 
it, as ſenſible of the coolneſs of the morning air 
At the end of the hall, Night is repreſented, by a 
woman aſleep, with a book in her hand, and two 
boys, very natural T. * 2 
In a room adjoining, the cicling is painted with 
Fame blowing the trumpet ; and a phœnix flying 
with a torch in its claws, lighted at both ends. 
Here are landſcapes in freſco, by Guercino and Do- 
menichino ; ſome ſtatues, Mars, Egeria, and Nero: 
yours ; an Agrippina; the drapery 'admirable in 


Tux viſtas in the gardens are very beautiful, 
adorned with ſtatues, vaſes, and baſſo-relievos : a 1 
fine fatyr, by Michael Angelo, or his ſchaol : the a 
ſtatue of Mercury, with a bag or purſe in his hand, : 
fine: the rape of Proſerpine, 2 utiful groupe, 


W 0 


Wright ſays, © The Aurora is preceded by Phoſphorus, and 
Tithonus bears up a curtain: Aurora is drawn in . 

colored horſes, and attended by the hours. P. 334. 5 
+ Wright alſo fays of this piece, that © in one corner, Night is 

preſented by a woman ſleeping, attended with an ow!l and batts ; 

girls repreſent the hours of the night. 
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by Bernini: Mars at repoſe; a Cupid by him: Pa- 
pirius the young ſenator, and his mother prevailing 
on him to diſcover what was done in the ſenate; this 
groupe, according to its inſcription in Greek, was 
done by Menelaus; the ſcholar of Stephanus: 
Arria and Pætus; a ſine expreſſion in her dying, for 
n ſo looſe as if every joint was 


relaxed he is ſtabbing himſelf with one hand, and 


with the other ſupports his dying wife, who had 
ſhewn him the example“: a moſt genteel ſtatue of 
Meleager: Venus from the bath, with. a Cupid at- 
tending: a Cupid, Leda, and wan. Nn 

III. V. Ax pokR AN DINO. -This is near St. Do- 
minic's church, on Monte Cavallo; and claims the 
preference to moſt of the villas, both for beautiful 
architecture and · delightful gardens. The weſtern 
front is embell:ſhed with ſeveral antique baſſo-relievos 
in marble. Among the paintings in the apartments 
are, a bacchanalian, by Titian: another by Bellino: 
qucen Johanna, by da Vinci: Judith, by Titian: 
a Virgin Mary, by H. Caracci : and Pſyche gazing 
uu Hleeping Cupid by the light of a lamp, by the 


Ao the ſtatues are, an hermaphrodite fitting : 
Venus on a peacock: and a Faunus, highly valued. 
The principal | buſts are thoſe of Homer, Virgil, 
Marcellus, and Seneca, „ = RR 
I the garden are ſeveral marble coffins, or cheſts ; 
hut the greateſt curioſity is in the ſummer-houſe, 
where an antique piece of painting in freſco is to be 
ſeen, which is ſaid to have been dug up in 1607, 
on the Eſquiline mount, at the place ſuppoſed to 
have anciently been the gardens of Mæcenas. It is 
called the Nozze Aldobrandine, from its repreſenting 
a wedding, and being placed in this villa. It is not 


r | r N * | | CE 
.— *.M:ytal has made a pretty epigarm upon this ſubject. 3 


damaged 


4 


damaged by fracture, though broug 
piece of the wall it was painted on: but the colors 
are ſomewhat decayed, and well they may, if the 

jece is above 2000 years old, as antiquaries think , 
it to be“. A plate of it may be ſeen in Bartoli's 
Admirunda,- num 6, 66... ITE 0 

Ox the facade of the houſe towards the garden is 
a piece of bas- relief of two Cxftiari, ſuppoſed to 
be intended for the Dares and Entellus of Virgil, 
and mentioned by Mr. Addiſon +. 27 „ Mi 

IV. V. FaRN ESE. This is on the Palatine mount, 
where was once the palace of the Auguſti, of which 
there are conſiderable ruins towards the Circus 
Maximus. The grand entrance is from the Campo 
Vaccino ; and at the bottom of the perron are fine 
antique ſtatues of Mercury, one of the Muſes, Me- 
leager, Julia Auguſta, and a gladiator. At the top 
of the ſteps, in the grotto, is a beautiful fountain; 


with the ſtatues of Apollo, Xſculapivs, Marcus Au- 
Here 
are alſo two ſtatues of captive kings in chains: Livia, 


relius, Commodus, Mammæa, and Plotina. 


the wife of Auguſtus: Poppæa, wife of Nero, with 


a countenance over-clouded with G which is 


maſterly expreſſed: Fauſtina: and Gtacilla. Many 


* There is no forming any con i young Man engaged to ether at 


jecture when, or by whom, it was 
painted: however, it is a good 
piece, and repreſents a Roman 
wedding, or a bride led to the 
bridegroom's bedchamber. Key- 
ſler, ii. 276. Though there are a 
great many other paintings now 
in Rome which muſt be called 
antique in reſpe& of out times, 
ſame of them being doubtleſs fif- 
teen or ſixteen hundred years old, 
yet Bellori calls this the fingle 


pattern and miracle of ancient 


art.“ Wright 335. 
In the Villa Aldobrandina 
are the figures of an old and 


the Cæſtus, who are probably the 


Dares and Entellus of Virgil; 


where, by the way, one may ob- 


ſerve the marks of the ancient 


Czitus, that it only conſiſted of 
large thongs about the 


man 


hand, vithout any thing like a 


piece of lead at the end of them, 


as ſome writers of antiquity, have 


falfly imagined. Addiſon, p. 178. 
---- This baſflo-relievo. repreſents / 


only the upper half of the figures; 


but Raphael, in one of his de- 
ſigns, has added the reſt, and 
made ſome alteration in the con- 

tralt of the arms. Wright, p. 235. 


0 ww 0 


of 
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af theſe antiques were taken out of  Veſpafian's am- 


phithear, by order of Paul HI. who was of the 


— hoalh in the * are ſome paintings 
by Perino del Vaga. 15 ing 
 Wrnnin the portico of a grotto is a ſtatue fitting 

at length, with a penſive countenance. The dra- 
ry is ſo light, that the form of the body is beauti- 
| diſcovered ; and it is called an Agrippina, the 

wife of Germanicus. Within the grotto are ſeveral 
ſtatues. 

V. Vita Pamphilio or Belreſpiro. Ehe ſituation 
of this villa is very pleaſant : it is on mount Jani- 
culum, without the Porta Aurelia, and is one of the 
\. fineſt villas near Rome. The avenues, walks, and 
groves, are of ever-greens ; which make the place 
particularly pleaſant in winter. Here is a malt 460 
common paces in length; a ſpacious open lawn, for 
carouſals; and a plantation of pine- trees, intended 
as a ſhelter for deer. The gardens are ſaid to be 
ſix miles in extent; and the Palace is an elegant 
ſtructure. 

Ix a round area before the north ſide of the palace 
en the buſtos of the twelve Cæſars; with an an- 

ue baſſo-relievo under each of them. The out- 

e of the palace is adorned with baſſo-relievos, 
buſts, and ſtatues; particularly the buſts of Claudius 
and Vitellius over the grand entrance. 

Ix the firſt room is a buſt of Jeling Cæſar, in 
black marble. 

' SECOND: room. A young Apollo three ſmall 
buſts of Veſpaſian, Titus, and Domitian; all finely 
executed, particularly that of the amiable Tus: 0 
the ſtatue of Seneca. 

Tump room. --A- bacchanal, beautifully 3 
by J. Romano: the ſtatue bf Clodius, in a woman's 
dreſs: Noah's ark, copied from Baſſan's celebrated 
_ ar Vensce: a — by Michael Angelo. | 

: Fe OURTH 
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Favairm roam.---Perſeus and 


> 


Andromeds, copied 
from that in the Capitol: a naked Venus and Cupid 
„„ eee two fruir pieces, dy Spadina, very 


_ Iv the upper room -A fleeping Cu id, in white 
marble, with a branch of poppies in — hand: two 
. pes of naked children, very natural, made 

Algardi; three i in each groupe; in one is a 
whom the boys have thrown daun; ſhe. is | 
and they are = St. prom , paincd TE 
nolet : two pieces o 
riages curiouſly carv 

Enz. conduit of - Aqua Puolina paſſes 4 

this villa * to the Aurelian road; , age ae 
5 conyeniency, and ſupplies the waterworks, ith 
VE. V. Boxcness.---This noble villa is = out 
_ of the city, being only a little mile from the Porta 
Flaminia. The garden is about three miles in com- 
, and deſervedly eſteemed a moſt delicious place. 
he houſe in the middle is very handſome, and is 
an exvered cif the cure: wO enn 
relie vos. 

I the hall, over a door, oppoſite the grand en- 
trance, are five . in antique relievo, dancing 
hand in hand; amazing grace and beauty in their 
attitudes, and from Guido borrowed the houts 

in his Aurora : Adam and Eve res. — — 3 
and Hercules lifting Antæus; both pai 
franco: the famous ladiator, the —— J that 
at Hampton-Court ; = Greek inſcription ſhews: that. 
this ſtatue was made by Agaſias, the ſon of Doſitheus, 
an Epheſian; great ſtrength and agility are expreſſed. 


in every wi but the "ne arm was W * 


„ 1 3 r a. tt th. 


* A. particularVeſcription of it may he. ſeen i in wick aitivs Le 
ſtatue e dp della Villa Pamfilia.” 

1 e nuptial dances; and are * in, the Ad- 

miranda; | 


Bernini ; 


8, * 5 # 
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Bernini : Curtius on horſeback, as leaping into the 
gulph ; 4 fine figure in altiſſimo- relievo; both the 
rider and horſe ſeem eager for the meritorious leap ® : 

a famous ſtatue called Zingara, or fortune: teller, with 
a chin cloth: Caftor and Pollux: Coriolanus and his 
mother Veturia: a large and beautiful buſt of Lu- 

cius Verus: another of Marcus Aurelius: a ritratto 
buſt of cardinal Scipio Borgheſe, moſt admirably 
performed, by Bernini, who is eſteemed a ſecond 
4 andyke in his way, for portraits*in marble : a 

Fauſtina junior, a lovely buſt : a vaſe with a bac: 
chanal upon it, a beautiful relievo : Silenus and 
Bacchus in marble. All theſe are in an upper por- 
; rico, the cieling of which is finely painted by Lan- 
franco. e ; EI TR. 
In the rooms.---A ſtatue. ſitting, and holding out 
his hand, ſaid to be Belliſarius, when reduced to 
beggary : the antique ſleeping hermaphrodite, the 
member virile, but with the countenance, breaſts, and 
thape of a woman: it differs ſomething from that in 
the gallery at Florence, having a genteeler form, one 
leg quite extended, and the foot entangled in the 
drapery under her; the other leg is higher raiſed, 
and was ſupplied by Bernini, as likewiſe the mat- 
traſs ; it was found in digging the foundation of 
S: Maria della Vittoria, where formerly were the 


as a A 


was to be ſeen, as is plain from 
the ſixth book of the Faſti. I. vi. 
p- 401. ; "244 
' + Wright ſays, this is © one 
of the gentecleſt, fineſt turned 
figures in the whole world. The ET 
great duke has another directly 

in the ſame attitude, except that. te: 
one foot of this is a little more ch 
raiſed.”* P. 342. -The marbie in 
mattraſs, on wich this ſtatue | 
lies, is à beauffrul modern ad- an 
dition, by Bernini. Keyſler, ii. ad: 
v39. | A | 


T This admirable ſtatue ' was 
diſcovered, in the time of Paul 
V. among the ruins of Nero's ' 
gardens at Antium. 0 

This piect- was found near 
the place . the pretended fa- 
mos leap was taken, in the Cam- g 
po Vaccino- Whatever the lake | 
once was, it has been long ſince 
filled up; and a church now ſtands 
near the place, called 8. Maria 
Liberatrice. Wright, 341.---This | 
was the ancient Forum Roma- 
num. 80 early as Ovid's time 
no mark of that lake or chaſm || 


i eng am_..ooes oe ac. ac. 


Salluftian 
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Salluſtian gardens : a fine Seneca, in -the bath, of 
black marble ; his knees half bent, as tremblin 
under him ; the expreſſion 1s exceedingly natural, and 
the color of the marble gives it a more melancholy 

appearance; but the baſon of African marble. in 

which he ſtands, is a modern work“: the meſſenger, 
in marble : a little Venus ſitting, very. fine: the 
three Graces : a young Faunus with the flute, a moſt 
beautiful figure: the famous centaur, with Cupid on 
his back: the buſts of Julius Cæſar; and of An- 
tonia Augulta, an excellent countenance. 
TRESsE are all antique, except what were done by 

Bernini: and there are three more celebrated per- 
formances of his; David going to throw the ſtone 
from the ſling at Goliah, his youth not repreſented + ; 
Eneas carrying his father Anchiſes, a celebrated 
grounds Apollo and Daphne, lovely figures, and 
ne attitudes, done by Bernini when but eighteen 
jan oo o l 

HRE are alſo the following valuable antiques : a 

lion, of alabaſtro cotognino, or quince-colored : a 
ſhe-wolf, of the moſt beautiful red Egyptian marble, 
with Romulus and Remus, in white marble : a baſſo- 
relievo of Venus and Cupid, ſaid to be the work of 
Phidias or Praxiteles : a prieſteſs, at an altar : the 
ſtatues of Juno, Apollo, and Diana; Juno is of 
porphyry, with the head, hands, and feet of marble : 
acchus, Apollo, and Narciſſus, with inſcriptions, 

but of little importance : a bacchanalian proceſſion 


Ate. 


* He is repreſented as a decrepid old man, juſt fainting, throught 
loſs of blood. | | 
+ David going to encounter Goliah. The expreſſion of the coun- 
tenance, as indeed the whole figure, is excellent: He draws up his 
chin, and fixes his eyes ſo, as to expreſs a great deal of ardor, and 
intent aim at his adverſary. Wright, 343. : 
The groupe of the metamorphoſis of Daphne cannot be exceeded: 
and though Bernini was but eighteen years of age when he made this 
admirahle piece, all connoiſſeurs agree, that it is not only Bernini's beſt 
ere but the nobleſt piece of ſculpture which modern ages 
ave produced. | 47 


& % 
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in baſſo-relievo : ſmall antique ſtatues of Ceres, Po. 
mona, Nero, and a girl with a duck.in her hand: 
the buſto's of Plato and Ælius Pertinax, fine antiques, 
eſpecially the latter, which, beſides its beauty, is ex- 
tremely ſcarce: ſix marble ſtatues, of Ceres, Bacchus, 
Venus Ericina, Venus Victrix, Adonis, and Urania, 
all larger than the life: a curious buſto of Hannibal; 
and a marble ſtatue of Diana, with drapery of ori- 
ental alabaſter: Fauſtina, with her minion Carinus, 
the gladiator : a ſmall ſtatue of Venus lamenting her 
raſhnefs in clipping Cupid's wings: a gun of the 
centaur Neſtus carrying off Dejanira : the buſto's of 
Meduſa, Brutus, Fauftina, and Criſpina, all antiques : 
with many other valuable buſts. 

Amonc the paintings are, Joſeph with Potiphar's 
wife, by Franceſco Civoli : the falt judgment, by 
Ciampelli: a crucifixion, by Tempeſta : Sampſon en- 
2 with the Philiſtines, by Titian, capital: the 
Venetian pregadi, by young Palmi: St. Jerom, by 
Maziano: St. Catherine, by Perugiano : the holy 
Virgin, by Sodoma : John the Baptiſt, preaching in 
the wilderneſs, by Bellino: a madonna, in an Egyp- 
tian dreſs, by Sermonetta : the ſtory of Aeon, 2 
capital piece, by B. Ceſare : the nativity of Chriſt, 
by Baſſano: a pieta, by T. Zuccan : the reſurrection, 
by Graffagnino : Chritt, with the two diſciples on 
the road to Emaus, by Scarcelino : Venus and Vul- 
can, in freſco, by J. Romano: Venus, by d'Arpino: 
the ſtory of Suſannah, by Salviati : the Virgin Mary, 
with an angel bringing her a baſon of fruit, by 
Guido: John the Baptiſt, by A. Durer : a madonna, 
by A. del Sarto: Chriſt in his 8 by P. Ve 
roneſe: Joſeph ſold to the Iſhmaelites, by Raphael: 
Apollo, with the Muſes, by Gaetano; and a flower 
piece, by Maria de Fiori: two pieces of Florentine 
moſaic; one repreſenting the intended ſacrifice of 
Ifaac ; the other, the return of che ſpies from the 
promiſed land. 
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Ix the gardens are at leaſt twenty beautiful walks, 
and all the viſtas are terminated by ſtatues, large 
heads, or dragons ſpouting water. Here are alſo 
leveral groves and ſhady walks of pines, oaks, pome- 
granate- trees, cypreſs- trees, leccii, and limes. In 
other parts of the garden are ſeparate little parks for 
deer and hares, and a warren for rabbits; a large 
canal ſtocked with ſwans and all kinds of aquatic 
fowlsz and in two ſpacious aviaries, with fountains 
ying in them, are to be ſeen moſt of the known 
feathered kind. 2 21. 
Ne ax this villa is that which belonged to Raphael; 
though now there is nothing to be ſeen in it but 
ſome freſco ornaments on the walls of the rooms. 
VII. V. NxOGRONI, or Montalta.---The villa Mon- 
talta was planned by Sixtus V. when cardinal, and 
was ſold to cardinal Negroni in 1696, ſince which 
time 1t has loſt a great part of its beauty: however, 
the garden ſtill affords ome. good walks, and a few 
water-works. Near the great canal is an elegant 
fountain, adorned with a fine ſtatue of Neptune, 
ſtanding between Apollo and Mercury: the two 
latter are antiques, hut Neptune was done by Ber- 
nini, and is equal to any of the antiques that ac- 
company it. The houſe is in the center of the gar- 
den; and ſeveral ancient earthen urns are placed 
round the court. Near the great gate, which is the 
principal entrance into the villa, is a curious baſſo- 
relievo, repreſenting Vulcan's forge; a good antique, 
but damaged *. In the portico of the palace are 
two good itatues, in fitting attitudes, one of C. Ma- 
rius, the other of Marcellus, the work of Apol- 
lonius f. Of the antiques in the apartments, the 


See Wright, p. 337, where a deſign of it is given. | | 

Near the entrance are two ſtatues, of Marcellus and Marius, 
fitting on ſellis curulibus, or ivory chairs, which, according to 2 
Greek inſcription ill legible, were cut by Apollonius. Keyſſ, ii. 294. 
Wright mentions only one figure, which he calls © a ſenator fitung 
m a chair; his right hind reſting on his lap, and his left hand on the 
back of the chair, holding a ſcroll.” Wriglit, p. 337 
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moſt remarkable are the goddeſs Nænia in marble; 
with the buſts of Severus, Geta, and Drufus, 

JusT by the fide of this villa were the baths of 
Diocleſian, of which there are very conſiderable re- 
mains. The Carthuſians have now their convent 
there; and that which is now their church was the 
grand reſervoir of water. | „Ba 
VIII. V. MADAMA.—-This villa is two miles from 
the city, on the ſide of a hill, called Monte Mario, 
famous for the fine views about it. From the villa 
Mellini, on the higheſt part, a view of almoſt all 
Rome is taken in. The houſe belonged to the Parma 
family, but is now going to ruin: the architecture 
of it, and the adjacent grotto, was by Raphael. 
The gardens are beautiful, with a fine view of the 
Tiber as it glides through the fields; the whole ter- 
minated by a diſtant proſpect of the fnowy Appen- 
nines. . 20 iin e eee 

IX. V. GiusriIxIANI. This ſtands on a pleaſant 
hill near the Porto del Popolo, and belongs to the 
prince Giuſtiniani, who is deſcended from à noble 
and ancient family of Genoa, and pretends to draw 
his origin from the emperor Juſtinian, whoſe Co- 
loſſian ſtatue, of exceedingly beautiful white marble, 
is placed here among other remains of antiquity. 
Here are alſo an antique ſarcophage; and a mil- 
liarium, or mile- ſtone, marked 111. s 
X. AxoTHER V. Giuſtiniani--is ſituated by St. 
John Lateran, where are abundance of buſts, many 
baſſo- relievos, and ſome fine ſtatues. Among the 
laſt is one of Mark Antony. There are particularly 
tour ſmall antique vaſes with baſſo- relievos, repre- 
ſenting Hercules in the garden of the Heſperides : 
a triton carrying off a nymph : a faun picking a 
thorn out of a 15 r's foot: Venus and Adonis. 
Tux palace 1s ſmall, and therefore called the Pa- 
lazzino or Palazetto, that is, the Little palace, which 
has an antique baſſo- relievo, being a votum to Agli- 
bolus and Malachbelus, deities of the Palmyreans, 
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by which are underſtood the ſun and moon. There 
is under it an inſcription in the Palmyrean language, 
and another in Greek. ART LEI 3 

XI. V. Casari---is on the Monte Cælio; and at 
the entrance of the portico is a fine ſtatue of An- 
tinous, dreſſed as a Bacchus. It was found in ſe- 
veral pieces, which have been ſince put together. 
Within the palace is a ſmall antique Venus, with a 
drapery from the waiſt downwards, in the ſame at- 
titude as the Venus de Medicis: a large ſtatue of 
Ceres, who has ears of corn in varia and a thin 
drapery clinging about the breaſts : Bacchus, with 
the tyger, and a ſatyr: a ruſtic, with a kid in the 
ſkirt of his drapery : a buſt of Julia Mæſa, the 
grandmother of Heliogabalus ; ſhe is dreſſed as the 

deſs Pudicitia, in a veil. | | 

XII. V. MaTTz1* ---at the Navicella, on moun 
Cælio, has gardens at leaſt two miles in circum- 
ference, embelliſhed with ſeveral avenues and groves 
of cypreſs and bays : that leading to the palace is 
extremely ſhady ; ſo that there is a cool and refreſhing 
air in the greateſt heats. In this avenue are about 
ſeventy ſmall ſtone coffins and urns, with inſcriptions. 
The principal fountains are thoſe of Atlas, who 
carries the globe on his ſhoulders: Hercules fighting 
the Hydra: ſome tritons, and other fea monſters. 
In what they call the theatre is a granate obeliſk, 
thirty-ſix palmi in height: it formerly ſtood in the 
Campus Martius, and towards the top is embelliſhed 
with ſeveral Egyptian hieroglyphics. Here is alio 
a large buſto of Egyptian marble,” which De Seine 
lays is a buſto deſigned: for Jupiter Ammon; bur 


„„ * 


* Tt belongs to the family of that name, the head of which is 
duke de Giove. This ſeat was begun by Ciriaci Mattei, and conſi- 
derably improved by his ſucceſſors. Blainville, ii. 553.---The founder 
left 6000 crowns a year for repairs and improvements to be made in 


this villa, beſides thoſe he made in his life-time, Keyſler, ii. 289. 
Aa 3 Fica- 
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Ficaroni thinks it muſt be Alexander the Great, and 
Mountfaucon will have it to be the head of Serapis : 
a large ſarcophagus, with a baſſo - relievo of the nine 
Muſes, ſinging the praiſes of Hercules. In another 
part of the garden is a large pillar of oriental gra- 
nate, with a bronze eagle crowned on the top, which 
is the Mattei arms. There are many ſtatues in the 
gardens ; but the moſt admired are thoſe of Tiberius 
and Trajan, which ftand in niches, and are extremely 
beautiful. 1 51 * 31 
Tus houſe is not large, but enriched with many 
eurioſities. Its front is adorned with antique baſſo- 
relievos. a buſto of Nero, and two ſmall porphyry 
ftatues. In the firſt room is a maſterly modern groupe 
ot Apollo flaying Marſyas, by Olivieri ; and a bronze 
horſe, caſt by Pollazuolo : antique ſtatues of Brutus 
and Portta, 4 noble groupe; Seneca; Marcus Au- 
relius; Antoninus Pius; Commodus, on horſeback, 
Hercules like, with a lion's ſkin thrown over his 
ſhoulders : buſts of Pentheſilea, queen of the Ama- 
zons; of Jupiter Ammon, of Egyptian marble ; and 
of Antoninus Pius: the ſtatue of Friendſhip, mo- 
dern, by the fame Olivieri, who has repreſented her 
by a woman naked, and opening the ſkin of her 
breaſt, as diſcovering her heart +, ; 

Ix the ſecond apartment, the moft attracting ob- 
jects are, the ancient ſtatues of Antinous; Venus Eri- 
catia z the ſatyr drawing a thorn out of the foot of 
Stlenus: a fine Ceres; a beautiful Venus, modern, 


by Olvieri; and Andromeda, elegantly done by the 
fame hand. Here is alſo a green porphyry table, 


the/only one of that kind in Rome: a noble antique 


eagle, of white marble : three ſleeping amorini, or 


cupids, cut out of one block; and Plotina, Adrian's 
empreis, whoſe head is much admired. 


** 


* : 8 


— _ 


| o+ It was a preſent ſrom Virginio Urſini to Cyriaes Mattei. 
I 


. — . ener a . 
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In the third chamber are, a rich table of inlaid 
gems z a view of Conſtantinople, drawn with a pen 
2 head of Julius Cæſar; and two large heads maſked. ' 

THe fourth apartment contains, the ſtatues of 
Ceres, and Agrippina; as alſo that of Lucius Verus, 
of a very extraordinary kind of marble : the buſt of 
Cicero, which is thought to have been made when 
he lived, and reputed the beſt likeneſs extant of that 

reat orator 4. 

Is the fifth are, the head of a coloſſus, eight feet 
high: a large ſtatue of Lucius Verus; and an 
equeſtrian one of Adrian : ſeveral buſto's ; parti- 
cularly Marcus Aurelius, Antoninus Pius, Adrian, 
Caracalla, and Geta. | 155 

THe ſixth room contains ſeveral buſts, and ſome 
ſtatues, the moſt beautiful is that of Fauſtina, This 
ſtatue has a blooming countenance, full of majeſty 
and mildneſs, and unexceptionable in all its parts. 
Some think it the fineſt antique ſtatue in all Italy. 

 Nzar this villa are the ruins of the Claudian 
aqueduct; which ſtill ſhew what a noble work it 
muſt have been when entire. 

XIII. V. CnIOI—on the Viminal mount, is ſmall, 
but remarkable for its water-works. Within the 
palazetto are fome antiquities; a bronze Diana, with 
three faces ; and a Priapus Sonorus, an obſcene idol 
worſhipped by married women among the ancient 
Romans: the three Parcæ, or Fates, in bronze: 
a ſmall marble head of Commodus, on a pedeſtal of 
oe; a head of Trajan: and a buſto of Adrian, 
of red jaſper, a moſt beautiful curioſity. The beſt 
baſſo-relievos are, the nativity of Chriſt, on marble, 


Benth 1 r 1 


8 


: COIN noſe, lips, and chin, have evidently been ſuppiied by a later 
and. ; je | 

An extravagant Priapus, with another hanging from it, and bells 
affixed, This, according to Ficaroni, uſed to be carried by the wo- 
men in proceſſion, — gratie. "Wright, 339%. 
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with a border of jewels; and a battle, exquiſitely 
done in ivory. Among the paintings are, Venus, 
by Padovannino; a dead Chriſt, by A. Durer; the 
battle of the giants againſt the gods, by Brandi; and 
two perſpective views, by Cadazza : a portrait of 
Pius V. by Carlo Maratti : the original deſigns of 
Bernini for S. Peter's chair; and the doctors of the 
church that ſupport it. | 

Here is an entire mummy, richly adorned. - The 
bed or couch it is laid on is ſupported by Egyptian 
animals, which makes it ſaid that this mummy was 
a queen of Egypt. | 

XIV.---V. Spapa.---This is near the villa Farneſe; 
and on the cieling of the portico are ſome pieces 
after the antique. 

XV. V. Corsin1---1s before the gate of S. Pancras, 
and yields a charming proſpect. It is adorned with 
good paintings, and ; 3 an elegant garden. 

XVI. V. PaLomBara---is by ſome ſuppoſed to 
be ſituated where formerly was the palace of Mecæ- 
nas; but others think that here was part of Nero's 
golden houſe, ruined by Veſpaſian, and where af. 
terwards was a part of Titus's baths. Here are ſome 
fine antique pillars and baſio-relievos : among the 
latter, a {malt Apollo with the harp, a genteel atti- 
tude ; and a profile Fauſtina, in he wall of a neg- 
nn... 
XVII. V. BARBERINA. Beautiful gardens, and a 
fine =. wh of the city : ſome good paintings, 
particularly a view of the old cathedral of St Peter's 
and many porcelain vaſes, painted by Raphael +. 

XVIII. V. ConTi--is remarkable only for being 
ſituated upon the ruins of the baths made by the 
empreſs Helena, mother of Conſtantine ; of which 
ruins there are now ſome remains. | 


— — — 


+ Near this villa * the baſtion where Charles of Bourbon loſt his 
life in 1527. 


XIX. V. 
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XIX. V. STr0221.---This belongs to the duke de 
Strozzi, and is on the Viminal mount. It is worth 
ſeeing for its fine avenues and ſtatues. Among the 
latter is a modern piece of Adam and Eve; and a 
ſmall elegant ſtatue of St. Laurence, by Bernini. 
XX. V. PATRIZI0— is without the Porta Pia, and 
was built by Cardinal Patrizio in 1717. The gardens 
are laid out in good taſte, and the houſe is elegantly 
built. Among the paintings are the battles of 
Prague and Leipſic in the laſt century; and one of 
the rooms is embelliſhed with grotto work. 

XXI. V. of Julius III. This belongs to the 
apoſtolic chamber, and was built by Vignolia. It 
ſtands without the Porta del Popolo, and is the 
place where foreign embaſſadors alight when they 
make their public entry. The gallery in the front 
of the palace is painted, with feſtooons, by Raphael; 
and there are ſeven. antique bronze heads in the 
portico. e ö 
- XXII. V. Cos rad uri, — near the Porta Pia, is 
worth ſeeing on account of its ſtatues and paintings. 
Among the former are thoſe of Æſculapius, Her- 
cules, Adonis, Flora, Geta, and Marcus Aurelius: 
among the latter are ſeveral pieces by Titian, 
Guido, Guercino, Lanfranco, d' Arpino, Tempeita, 
and other eminent maſters: but the diſcovery of 
truth by time is the moſt eſteemed. 

XXIII. V. CxsI—is in the Via Flaminia. Here 
are ſome lions cut in Egyptian marble; and a Roma 
triumphans. | 
XXIV. V. BrNEDETTI--was built by the abbe 
Elpidio Benedetti, agent for the crown of France. 
Both the inſide and outſide of the walls are covered 
with proverbial and moral ſentences. Among the 
portraits are queen Chriſtina, and the chevalier Ber- 


nini. | 

 Remarks.---There is one pu defect in the Italian 

gardens; the want of gravel for the walks, the — 
tEriais 
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terials of which are little better than ſand : but this 
is in ſome meaſure counterbalanced by leaving ſome 
ſports free from artificial improvements, where nature 
iſplays its beauties. Indeed, forced elegance and 
artificial regularity, which in a manner bear the 
marks of the rule and compaſs, afford no laſting and 
real amuſement. 5 

Or all the enteftainments in Italy, there is nothing 
more agreeable than that which ariſes from the ob- 
ſervation of antique ſtatues. To fee the emperors 
conſuls, generals, orators, philoſophers, poets, and 
other great men, whoſe fame in hiſtory engaged our 
earlieſt notice, ſtanding as it were in their own perſons 
before us, gives a man a caſt of almoſt 2000 years 
backwards, and mixes the paſt ages with the preſent. 
We can ſee the beauties too of thoſe early times; 
to fay nothing of the ideal ones, the nymphs and 

defies. Beſides the countenance, we ſee in the 
{tatues the habits of thoſe times, which give a com- 
plete idea of the whole perſon, and in that reſpect 
make every portrait a hiſtory piece. 

No part of the antiquities of Rome pleaſed Mr. 
Addiſon + fo much as the ancient ſtatues, of which 
there are ſtill an incredible variety. The work- 
manſhip is often the moſt exquiſite of any thing of 
its kind. A man would wonder how it were poſſible 
for ſo much life to enter into marble, as may be dif- 
coveted in fome of the beſt of them; and even in 
the meaneſt we have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the 
faces, poſtures, airs, and dreſs of thoſe that have 
lived ſo many ages before us. There is no part of 
the Roman antiquities that we are better acquainted 
with than what relates to their ſacrifices. For, as 


1 24 ts. * 22 — I—— 


lt is not without reaſon that th y there is a atuts 
in Rome, Ficaroni told us (/ e on he ee 5 ,400 
and odd that are antique, beſides the vaſt number of modern ones. 
Wright, p. 343- 
+ Addon, p. 177. 


the 
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the old Romans were very much devored to their 
religion, we fee ſeveral parts of it entering their 
ancient baſſo-relievos, ſtatues, and medals; not to 
mention their altats, tombs, monuments, and thoſe 
particular ornaments of architecture, which were bor- 
rowed from it. An heathen ritual could not inſtruct 
2 man better than theſe ſeveral pieces of antiquity 
in the particular ceremonies and punctilios that at- 
tended the different kinds of facrifices. Yet there 
is a much greater variety in the make of the facri- 
ficing inſtruments, than one finds in thoſe who have 
treated of them, or have given us their pictures. 

As the ſtatues give us the pleaſure of the perſons 
of great men, ſo the bafſo-rehevos give us authentic 
information of their cuſtoms, in their wars, triumphs, 
ſacrifices, marriages, feaſts, funerals, and many other 
particulars. $I 
Tux circtimference of Nome round the ancient 

wall, rebuilt by Belliſarius, is reckoned fifteen miles; 
but of the modern city, is not above ten, which is 
diffetently ſituated from the ancient, and upon higher 

round, as may be ſeen the antique remains. 

t takes up the ground of what was the Campus 
Martius; and the other is all gardens interſperſed 
with the ruins of it. The number of inhabitants is 
computed to be 152,000; and the number of troops 
the pope has in his whole dominions not much more 
than 2000. His guards are cloathed in red, faced witit 
blue: the horſemen have gold loops, but the foot plain. 
He has likewiſe ſome Swiſs guards, whoſe dreſs and 
figure reſemble much the knave of diamonds. The 
—— early revenue is reckoned at 4 million and att 

of zechins of ducats. 35 


— 2 { * . ll. — _— 


It is 2 obſerved that N Rome ſtands higher than tho 
Heient ; ſome have computed it about fotirteen or fifteen feet, taking 
ene place with another: the reaſon given for it is, that the preſent 
city ſtands upon the ruins of the former, Addiſon, ps 136. 
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No perſon is allowed to approach the aſſembly 
of the pope and cardinals with a cane, muff, or 
gloves. | EE, 

AT a conclave, the powers of Germany, France, 
and Spain, can each object againſt the choice of one 
perſon in the election of a pope. | | 
No prieſt is allowed to ſay more than one maſs a 
day, on pain of death, for which he only rece:ves a 
paul, or ſix- pence ſterling. | 

EasT and welt are not obſerved in the building 
of the churches here. | £0 

ALL the corn and hay is brought out of the country 
into the 2 N year, and put into the pope's 
granaries; from whence it is {old out to che people 
at a conſtant price, whether it be a ſcaſon of plenty 
or ſcarcity, | | 

Hex is a public office, where people may pledge 
any thing, and receive two-thirds of its value, at 
a trifling premium, for what length of time they 
pleaſe, without paying any intereſt. This office was 
eſtabliſhed by Sixtus V. to encourage people from 
the country to relide in the cit. 

As it is neceſſary in Venice to avoid diſcourſing of 
policy, ſo in Rome one muſt forbear diſputes about 
religion, and then all is ſafe enough. The rule, 
though different in words, is the ſame in effect; for 
at Rome religion ſeems, in a great meaſure, the po- 
licy of thę place. The government is purely hierar- 
chical; and through the whole Eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
ſcarce any are admitted to poſts of conſiderable truſt 
but cardinals, prelates, or other prieſts. It has even 
been ſaid, that of about 35,000 houſes, reckoned to 
be in Rome in the whole, there are 23, ooo that they 
call religious, or that are inhabited by perſons in 
ſome ſort of eccleſiaſtical orders, or ſome way be- 
longing to the holy church. If it be ſo, who can 
diſpute the epithet they give it of Roma la Santa, or 

Reme the Holy ? 


a 
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As the ſeveral nations had their patrons in ancient 
Rome, ſo now each nation has its patron cardinal ; 
and cardinal Albani, who is the Imperial miniſter, 
js for the Engliſh, 1 
Wunorvxx is inclined to take a view of all the 
particulars abovementioned mult be very expeditious | 
to diſpatch them in ſix weeks; and to reap the en- 
tertainment and inſtruction he may 9 to him- 
ſelf, he ſhould be previouſly furniſhed with proper 
informations and deſcriptions of them. 


— GS 
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DIVISION of MODERN ROME into Rioni or 


Quarters: 


An Account of all the CEREMONIES obſerved in Rome at 
the Opening, and during the Progreſs, of the laſt JUBILEE, 
which was in the Year 1750. 


Wi mes R E M N R 1 


I. The Divisron of ANCIENT Roe; 


OMULUS divided his little city into three 
tribes, and Servius Tullius added a fourth : 
which diviſion continued 'till the time of Auguſtus, 
who firſt appointed the fourteen regions or wards; 
an account of which, with the number of ſtreets, 
temples, and other. public buildings, are as follow : 
Recon I. Porta Capena.---Streets , luci 3, tem- 
ples 4, ædes 6, public baths 6, arches 4, barns 14, 
mills 12, great houſes 121. The whole compals 
13,223 feet. | 
| Rzcion 
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RED II. Cœli Montium.---Streets 12, luci 2, 
private baths 80, the great ſhambles, temples 
the public baths, barns 23, mills 23, great But? 
123. The compaſs 13,200 feet. 
Roo III. lis and Serapis,---Streets 8, temples 
2, the amphitheatre of Veſpaſian, the baths of Titus, 
Trajan, and Philip, barns 29, mills 23, great houſg 
160, The compals 12,450 feet. 5 

REOION IV. Via Sacra, or Templum Pacis,... 
Streets 8, temples 10, the coloſſus df the ſun 120 
feet high, the arches of Titus, Severus, and Con- 
ſtantine, private baths 75, barns 18, mills 24, great 
houſes 138. The compaſs 14,000 feet. 

Rzc1ox V. Efquilina.---Streets 13, luci 8, temples 
6, ædes 5, private baths 75, barns 18, mills 22, 
great houſes 180. The compaſs 15,950 feet. 

Region VI. Acta Semita.---Streers- 12, temples 
15, porticos 2, circi 2, fora 2, private baths 75, 
barns 19, mills 23, great houſes 155. The compaſs 
15,600 feet. 1 
Roto VII. Via Lata. Streets 40, temples 4, 
private baths 75, arches 3, mills 17, barns 25, great 
houſes 120. The compals 23,700 feet. 

REOION VIII. Forum Romanum,---Streets 12, 
temples 21, private baths 66, ædes 10, porticos q, 
_ arches 4, fora 7, curiz 4, baſilice 7, columns 6, 

barns 18, mills 30, great houſes 130. The compaſs 
14,867 feet. 1 3 

REOTO IX. Circus Flaminius.---Streets 20, tem- 

ry 8, ædes 20, porticos 12, circi 2, theatres 4, 
aſilicæ 3, curiz 2, therme 5, arches 2, columns 2 
mills 75 barns 32, great houſes 189. The compals 
0,560 feet. 15 
| ROOX. Palatium.--Streets 7, temples 10, 
ædes 9, theatre 1, curiæ 4, private baths 15, mills 
12, barns 16, great houſes 109. The compals 
' $1,600 feet. NE Ml Til Oo: 1 8 
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Rxc10n XI. Circus Maximus.—Streets 8, ædes 


22, private baths 15, barns 16, mills 12, 
The compaſs 11,600 fret. 


houſes 189. 


great 


REGION XII. Piſcina Publica.---Streets 12, ædes 


2, private baths 68, barns 28, mills 25, great houſes 


128. The compals 12,000 feet. | 
| Rec1own XIII. Aventinus.---Streets 17, luci 6, 
temples 6, private baths 74, barns 36, mills 30, 


great houſes 155. The compaſs 16,300 feet. | 
Recion XIV, Tranſtiberina. Streets 23, des 6, 
private baths x36, barns 20, mills 32, great houſes 


150. The compaſs 33,409 feet. rag L.- 
II. Taz Diviſion of Modern Rome.---Rione I 


St. Peter's church, the Vatican palace, the caſtle of 


St. Angelo with the bridge leading to it, the manu- 


factory of moſaic work *, the Zecca or mint, 8. 


Their method is thus 1 In 
their working, firſt there is a bed 
of ſtone, on which they lay, pretty 


thick,aclay-like compoſition made 


of * ſtone, mixed with oil. 
When this is laid, they mark on 
it the outlines of the picture they 
are to copy. Then they proceed 
to ſtick in the different colored 
pieces of vitrified clay, called 
Smolte, exactly imitating the va- 
rious colors of the original paint- 
ing, which ſtands by them. This 
ſmolte is made in the form of 
round cakes ; and, for their uſe, 
they break them into pieces like 
the wooden pegs in the heel of a 
ſhoe, for ſhape and fize. When 
they are — in the compo- 


ſition, they grind the ſurface of 


the piece, and then n When 


thus finiſhed, it looks like real 
painting at a little diftance, It 
is a work of time, and would 
take three months in copying the 
head of a. portrait. ---Keyller ſays, 
* a piece of about 80 feet ſquare 


will employ eight artiſts for two 


Maria Tranſpontani, S. Maria della Pieta in Campo 


Santo 


years. The ſtuds of the ſeveral 
colors lie ready before the artiſt 
in caſes, as letters are laid before 
the compoſitors in a printing- 
houſe; and ſuch is their accuracy 
in imitating the fineſt ſtrokes of 
the pencil, that the only apparent 
difference between the original 
painting and ſuch à capy is, that 
the latter has a much finer luſtre, 
and the colors are more vivid.“ 


lonius a Greek, who had given 
ſome admirable ſpecimens of his 
{kill at St. Mark's church in Ve- 
nice. He likewiſe taught him 
the method of enamelling, and 
eſpecially of preparing the gems 
and vitreous compolitions for mo- 
ſajic work, This curious art has 
been greatly improved during the 

| twd 
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Santo, il palazzo della ſagra inquiſizione, or the 2 
of the holy inquĩſition, the Ceſi gardens, the Barbe- 
rini gardens, S. Michael Arcangelo, S. Spiritu in 
Saſſia, villa Barberini. E 1 18 

RIONE II. di Traveſtere.— S. Onofrio, palazzo 
Salviati alla Lungara, S. Maria regina cceli, palazzo 
Farneſe alla Lungara, villa Pam — S. Pancrazio 
fuori della mura, the fountain of Paul V. on mount 
Janiculo, - S. Pietro Montorio, S. Franceſco a Ripa 
Grande, la Dogana nuova di Ripa, I'Oſpizio di 8. 
Michele a Ripa Grande, S. Maria dell Orto, S. Maria 
in Traveſtere, S. Maria della Scala, S. Cæcilia in 
Traveſtere, villa Benedetti, villa Corſini. 

Rioxe III. di Ripa. -S. Bartolomeo del? Iſola, 8. 


Seo alle Carozze, S. Maria Egizziaca, and Pontius 


Pilate's houſe, S. Maria in Coſmedia, S. Paolo fuori 
della mura, S. Vincenzo e Anaſtaſio alle tre fontane, 
S. Paolo alle tre fontane, il monte Teſtaccio, Certius's 
pyramid, il Circo d' Antonino, S. Sebaſtiano alle ca- 
tacombe, S. Gregorio M. nel monte Celio, S. An- 
drea in monte Celio, S. Giovanni e Paolo, villa Far- 
neſe nel Palatino, S. Maria Liberatrice, S. Teodoro, 
S. Anaſtaſia, S. Giorgio, S. Giovanni Battiſto de- 
collato, palazzo Savelli, S. Sabina, S. Maria della 
conſolazione, S. Maria in portico, S. Giovanni Co- 
labita, S. Bartolomeo, villa Caſali, villa Mattei. 

RIONE IV. di S. Angelo. -S. Catarina de' Fu- 
nari, palazzo Mattei ns its fountains, the Jews 
quarter, palazzo Coſtaguti. 


two laſt centuries, as may be ſeen | rentine work, which conſiſts of 
by the coarſe works of the old i ſparks of gems, and ſmall pieces 
imall cupolas in St. Peter's, where of the fineſt marble, ſet together 
the ſtuds are made of burnt clay, |} in imitation of birds, flowers, and 
and varniſhed with ſeveral colors other things, as a cabinet-maker 
on the ſurface only; but they are I inlays a cabinet or table with va- 
gradually taken away to make |] riety of figures in wood of dif- 
room for the finer work of later |} ferent colors: hence it is called 
times. The modern moſaic muſt ¶ Pietre pretioſe commeſſe. See our 
alſo be diltinguithed from the Flo- account of Florence, p. 43. 
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RiowE V. della Regola.---Il grand Oſpizia della 
 Santiflima Trinita, S. Franceſco a ponte sido, la fon- 
tana di ponte Siſto, S. Girolamo della carita, palazzv' 
Farneſe, palazzo Pichini, palazzo di Spada, il ſacro 
monte della Pieta, or the charitable: 3 i 
S. Spirito de N alten S. Barbara, $ Maria in 
Monticelli. 

Rrons VI. di Parione. I Licrenien: e Wai, 
palazzo della cancellaria, or palace of the -ſtate- 
offices, S. Maria e Gregorio in Vollicella, la ſtatua di 
Faſquino, Paſquin's ſtatue; la piazza Navona, S. 
Agneſe in piazza Navona, palazzo P hilio in piazza. 
Navona, palazzo Orſini, S. Maria dell' Anima, pa- 
4220 de' Maſſimi, palazzo di Pio- 3 

Riowz VII- di-Ponte----S; Giovanni Battiuse us 
Fiorencini, a ſtrada Giulia; palazzo Sachetti, palazzo 
Lancelotti, S. Maria della Pace, il palazzo Altemps, 
S. Apollinare and the German college, S. Agoſtino, 
S. Maria all' Orſo, Bancho del Spirito Santo, or the 
Bank, S. Maria del Suffragio, e di Palavi- 
cino. 

RIOoNE VIII. di Trevi. A Maria della Vittoria, 
8. Suſanna, palazzo Barberino alle quattro fontane, 
il palazzo pontificio di monte Cavallo, or the pope's 
palace on monte Cavallo, S. 8. apoſtoli, palazzo del 
conteſtabile Colonna, palazzo Ghigi a ſanti apoſtoli 
and the Corſo, l' Academia di Pittura del Re” di 
Francia, or French academy of painting, S. Nicolo 
di Tolentino, villa Ludoviſia, la fontana di Trevi, 
S. Vincenzo e Anaſtaſio, la chieſa della S. S. con- 
cezione de Frati Capuccini, il palazzo di Caroli al 
Corſo, palazzo del principe Carbognano al Corſo, 
palazuo * Gualneri, [forum News Ne MMI. 
nervæ. 7 | 
Rang IX. di Colonna. Villa Botgheſe folk di 
_ Pinciana, collegio urbano di Propaganda Fede 

rar aka 82 Silweſtro in capite, Palazzo 
ho - nel Corſo, palazzo Chiſio al Corſo, curia In- 
B b nocenziana, 
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nocenziana, la Dogana nuova di Terra, the new 
cuſtom-houſe for landing imports; il Seminario Ro- 
mano, S. Maria ad Martyres, or la Rotonda, co- 
lonna di M. Aurelio nella piazza di Colonna, co- 
lonna Antonina di monte Cnorio, curia Antonini 
Pu, S. Maria in Via. | 
Rione X. di Campo NMarzo.—8. Ambrogio I 
Carlo de' Lombardi, palazzo Gaetani al Corſo, S. 
Trinita de Monti, 1 Spagna, villa di Medicis, 
la chieſa di Gieſu e Maria el Corſo, S. Giacomo 
degl' incurabili, S. Maria de Miracoli, S. Maria di 
Monte Santo, S. Maria del Popolo, la piazza del 
Popolo, fontana d' acqua acetoſa, or fountain of mi- 
Feral water, il nuovo porto di ripetta, palazzo Borg- 
heſe, collegio Clementino, villa Cet villa del papa 
Giulio III. Villa Giuſtiniani, mauſoleo dA 
R1ons XI. di S. Euſtachio.— - Palazzo Giuſtiniano, 
S. Luigi de Franceſi, palazzo del gran duca di Tol. 
cana, or the great duke of Tuſcany's palace, 8. 
Giacomo de Spagnuol, la Sapienza, or the univerſity, 
S. Andrea della valle 
Ryowe XII. della Pigna,---S. Ignazio, il collegio 
Romano, S. Maria, ſopra Minerva, la chieſa della 
Gieſu, palazzo Altieri, S. Marco, Palazzo del duca 
Strozai. 
| *Rione XIII. di Cam wpidaghe. * Campidoglio, or 
the Capitol, S. Maria cli, S. Maria in por- 
tico in Campitelli, S. Gioſeppe de Falegnami, 8. 
Pietro i in carcere, S. Luca in 5. Martina, S. Adriano 
in campo Vaccino, S. Lorenzo in Miranda, S. Coſmo 
e Damiano, villa Farneſe, S. Matia Liberatrice, il 
Coliſeo or the amphithcatreb of, Litus, la meta ſu- 
dante on the ſweating pillar, Larco di Conſtantino, 
Farcq di Tito Veſpaſians, Parco di Sept. Severo in 
foro Boario, and another of his in foro Romano, il 
| 1 a e Antonini in S. Lorenzo in 
| uch es closcs 
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Rrowne XIV. de Monti.---S. Maria Nuova e $- 
Franceſa Romana, the ancient temples of the Sun 
and Moon, S. Maria in Domenica, villa Mattei alla 
Navicella, S. Stefano rotondo, S. Giovanni Battiſta 
e Giov. Evangeliſta in Fonte, Baſilica di S. Giov. 
Lateranenſe, or St. John Lateran, palazzo Late- 
ranenſe. or the Lateran palace, S. S. Salvatore alle 
Scala Sante, S. Croce in Geruſalemme, S. Lorenzo 
fuori della Mura, S. Bibiana, S. Clemente, S. An- 
drea in Portogallo, S. Maria de Monti, S. Pietro in 
Vincoli, S. Sildeſtre e Martino alli Monti, S. Praſſede, 
S. Antonio Abbate, S. Maria Maggiore, S. Puden- 
ziana, S. Domenico e Siſto, villa Aldobrandina, 8. 
Catarina da Siena a monte Magnanapoli, S. Dome- 
nico, la colonna Trajana, palazzo Mazarino a monte 
Cavallo, S. Andrea de Gieſuiti, S. Anna, S. Carlo, 
i Giardino Ghiſio nella Via Felice, villa montalla, 
8. Maria degli Angeli alle terme Diocleziane, S. 
Agneſe fuori di porta Pia, S. Coſtanza, fontana alle 
terme Diocleziane, the fountain near Diocleſian's 
baths; S. Bernardo, palazzo Albani, villa Conſtaguti, 
villa Patrizia, villa Strozzi. 

AccoRDING to this catalogue of the moſt public 
places in Rome, regarding their ſituation and proxi- 
mity, they may be viewed ny and FE RY 
to prevent the loſs of time 


III. An Account of all the CkxEMOwIES obſerved 
in Rome at the Opening, and during the Progreſs, 
of the laſt JUBILE8, in 1750. 


Tus Jubilee happens but once in wette ge 
years; and the year it falls in is called PAnno Sancto, 
or Holy Tear. This ceremony is the deſt that 
imagination can form: no wonder then that ſtrangers, 
from all parts of Europe, come in multitudes to be 
ſpectators of a thing they cannot much expect to ſee 

twice in their lives. , 
B b 2 Tux 
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Tux bull of the pope in 1749, by which he 
proclaimed the Jubilee of the year following, was 
read, in Latin and Italian, in two different pulpits, 
in the church of S. Peter's in the Vatican, by mi- 
niſters appointed for that purpoſe, with a very loud 
and diſtinct voice, on the Aſcenſion- day preceding 
this important year. After reading the goſpel, a 
ſolemn maſs was ſaid that day with great pomp and 
ſolemnity. Immediately after this publication, four 
ſeveral copies of it were affixed to the eaſt, weſt, 
north, and ſouth corners of the city of Rome, as it 
was practiſed in the time of pope Urban VIII. in 
1624. The next Sunday that bull was alſo publifhed 
in the other churches ; after which, briefs, or letters, 
were diſperſed to all patriarchs, primates, archbiſhops, 
biſhops, and other ſuperiors of all the provinces and 
kingdoms, to 9 the celebration of the Jubilee, 
and to exhort thoſe committed to their care to be 
more than ordinary zealous in their duty to inſtruct 
thoſe who might obtain the happy effects of that 
ſanctified ſeaſon. * 
Tux ſolemnity of the Jubilee began upon Chriſt- 
mas-eve, in 1750, juſt before the veſpers, by a 
particular ceremony, that is the opening of the Holy 
Gate : for the better underſtanding of which it 1s 
neceſſary to be known, that this Holy Gate is one 
of St. Peter's church, and is always bricked up during 
the intervals of the Jubilees, and by opening it the 
Jubilee is begun. „„ ans 
AFTER dinner, about the veſpers of this great 
eve, the people deſcend from the Chapel of the Pa- 
lace, and a moſt ſolemn proceſſion: is made, at which 
all the foreign embaſſadors aſſiſt, together with the 
ſenate and egg of the city, all the peniten- 
tiaries and prelates abiding in Rome, the chapters, 
fraternities, the Roman clergy, college of cardinals, 
and the ſovereign pontiff in perſon, each according 
to his rank and quality. Thus they go in 175 
; | CClnon, 
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ceſſion, with a great croſs before them, to the Cha- 
pel of the Apoſtolic Chamber, where the whole 
company being entered they all fall upon their knees 
before the hoſt or ſacrament. The pope is always 
the firſt who kneels ; while many officers are em- 
ployed in lighting flambeaux for the cardinals to hold, 
as a token of joy. The pope then throws ſome in- 
cenſe upon a chaffing- diſn, with a moſt profound re- 
verence before the — He then begins Veni crea- 
tor ſpiritus, which is continued by a concert of muſic, 
and vocally performed, to the end. . 
From thence the proceſſion went in the ſame order 
to St. Peter's cathedral: the pope was carried in a 
chair to the Holy Gate, dil cloſely ſhut. 
Every perſon having taken his place, the pope left his 
chair, and with a lighted wax taper in his hand walked 
up three ſteps to another chair, or rather throne, 
placed for that purpoſe juſt by the Holy Gate. After” 
a little repoſe, = got up, and knocked thrice with 
a gold or filver hammer * on the Holy Gate, which 
was opened. He then aſſiſted in ſinging an anthem ; 
after which, the maſons demoliſhed the wall where- 
with the Holy Gate had been bricked up: and, as 
they were carrying off the materials, the pope went 
on with Dominus Vobiſcum, and a prayer ; after 
which, the chorus ſung a pſalm,“ Jubilate Deo, 
omnis terra. During this time, the people crowded 
up as near as they could to the rails, and the peni- 
tentiaries waſned the Holy Gate with water: after 
which, the pope entered, chanting ſome verſes, an- 
ſwered by the chorus, and repeating a prayer, alluding 
to the Jubilee inſtituted by Moſes. His holineſs, 
with a croſs in his hand, was then carried to the great 
altar, where he mounted a throne, erected for this 
uſe, and began the uſual veſpers. . 


r 


» This is always preſented to ſame favourite, who receives it as 2 


mark of ſignal honor. 
B b 3 Ar 
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Arx the ſame time, three cardinal legates were de- 
3 to go and open the other Holy Gates of St. 

ul, St. John de Lateran, and of S. Maria Mag- 
giore; which was performed with the ſame cere- 
monies and prayers. This choice generally falls on 
two archbiſhops and the dean, who go from thence 
with a moſt magnificent cavalcade, to perform this 
functior; which is like a proclamation to all the 
_ Chriſtian world, that the treaſure of the church is 
ſet open, and diſtinguiſhes the true catholics from 
heretics and Jews. , derive this opening of the 

Holy Gate from a cuſtom practiſed: in the primitive 
church, where thoſe who had incurred eccleſiaſtical 
cenſure were enjoined to perform ſome penance, and 
were excluded from entering the church on Shrove- 
tueſday, by ſhutting the doors upon them : but on 
the Holy-thurſday, after a general abſolution given 
toall the penitent ſinners there, by opening the gates, 
they are re- admitted and received into the boſom of 
the church, if they had accompliſhed the enjoined 

e; if not, the door was ſhut againſt them 
again till the next year, and ſometimes longer. The 
ale, therefore, having from ancient times been the 
place aſſigned to thoſe who underwent the penance, 
during the time of the church office, this has intro- 
duced the cuſtom of opening the Holy Gate at the 
beginning of the Jubilee. But as there are four 
churches that have each a Holy Gate, this hath oc- 
caſioned ſome diſpute which of them ought to have 
the precedency in the performance of this ceremony. 
 Fhechurch of St. John de Lateran * is both the firſt 
in rank, and enjoys ſome prerogatives before 2 8 | 

Fe churches 
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This church is ſo called, by reaſon of its meg raiſed in, the 
ſame place where ancicntly ſtood the houſe of Plautus Lateranus, who 
was put to death by the emperor Nero's order, at the ſame time that 
Cafſivs Longinus received the like ſentence from that tyrant. This 
fate he had in ſome meaſure well deſerved, on account of his baſe. 


afſtteries towards Nero, which he carried to an intolerable _— 
or 
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churches in the city of Rome, as appears by the 


conſtitutions of Gregory XI. and Pius V. However, 


when any of theſe pontifical functions, which have 
a ſtricter relation to the papal dignity and authority, 
are to be performed with the utmoſt ſplendor, fuch 
as the canon1zations of ſaints, the corcnations''and 
benedictions of kings, the church of. St. Peter has 
always had the preference before all the reſt: and it 
is upon the ſame account, that this church claims the 
preference in this ceremony, both as to the time 
and other circumſtances ; the Holy Gate of St. Peter's 
— the firſt that is opened by the pope's own 


han 8; 


Ws muſt alſo take a view of thoſe tranſactions 


which are performed in the city of Rome, to obtain 
the happy end of the Jubilee. As thoſe wha hope 
to reap t 

lify themſelves for it by charitable acts, true peni- 
tence, and other good works; ſo it is neceſſary to 
give a particular account of thoſe who flock from all 
parts of Rome, to make their confeſſions, and ap- 
pear before the higheſt tribunal of repentance. It 
is ſufficient to ſay, that both day and night all the 
churches are thronged with people, to offer up their 
prayers ; and that there is no ſtreet or lane, where 


ublic marks of piety-are not to be ſeen among theſe 
1erded pilgrims. Some make it their buſineſs to give 


alms to the poor with incredible profuſion; others 
are employed in giving a good reception to their 


K 


* 


for, even when appointed conſul, he was not aſhamed to imitate his 
mad maſter, in turning coachman, and driving chariots along the 
ſtreets of Rome and the Flaminian way. This is related by Joes! 
in his eighth ſatire, where he pleaſantly banters the conful' on-accoutt 
of his mean ſpirit in that reſpe&. However, it is from this. pitiful 
wretch that the moſt celebrated church in Rome, next to St. Peter's, 
and which is called the head and mother of all the other churches, 


has borrowed its name. Blainville, vol. ii. p. 556. 


B b 4 viſitants, 


e fruits of a plenary indulgence muſt qua- 
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viſitants, who come from all parts of Chriſtendom, 
to partake of the pleaſures, or follies, of the Jubilee. 
Great numbers of both ſexes appear in penitenrial 
drefles, both in the ſtreets and churches ; ſome clad 
in a Jong coarſe. gown, or covered with ſackcloth ; 
others with-aſhes on their heads; and many zealouſly 
ſcourging their bodies in a violent manner. Whole 
fraternities and congregations ſtimulate each other to 
this diſcipline by their mutual examples. Thus you 
may obſerve entire chapters, and colleges of canons, 
and other ſocieties, enter the city in proceſſion; even 
whole pariſhes, with their curates at the head of 
them, make up the train. With theſe kind of people 
all the public places are crowded, as they go in pro- 
ceſſion from different chnrches ; ſome ſinging the li- 
tany; others weeping as they offer up their prayers. 
Such devotions are practiſed throughout the whole 
courſe of the Jubilee. . 
Tux ceremonies uſed at cloſing of the Holy Gate 
are not worth relating; after which, the pontiff con- 
cludes the whole, by imparting his benediction with 
aà plenary indulgence of the Jubilee to all there pre- 
ſent, who return their acclamations of joy, with 
ardent vows for the proſperity and preſervation of 
his holineſs. | 
ReMarKks.--In moſt of the coffee-houſes there are 
a ſet of ſeemingly ſocial and obliging perſons, who 
have the appearance of gentlemen, and inſinuate 
themſelves into the company of ſtrangers, who can- 
not be too much on their guard againſt them, as 
7 ap only ſpies for the inquiſition. Indeed, we 
ſeldom hear of an Engliſh proteſtant being ſent there; 
but if ſuch a perſon ſhould 1 be ſo indiſcreet as to utter 
.the leaſt word againſt their religion or government, 
he will have an order to depait the city in twenty- 
four hours, and ſometimes in twelve, on pain of in- 


quiſitorial impriſonment. 


TRE 
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Tu following tranſlation of the Latin epigram 
inſerted in page 170 may properly finiſh our de- 
ſcription of this ci: n 

To ſeek for Rome, vain ſtranger ! art thou come, 

And find' ſt no mark within Rome's walls of Rome ? 

See here the craggy rocks, the tow'rs defac'd, 

And piles that 2 — more than once they pleas d 
See the vaſt theatres, a ſhapeleſs load, 

And figats more tragic than they ever ſhow'd: 

This, this is Rome ] Her haughty carcaſs ſpread 

Still awes in Ruin, and commands when dead. 

The ſubje& world firſt took from her their fate; 

And, when ſhe only ſtood unconquer'd yet, 
Herſelf ſhe laſt ſubdu'd, to make the work compleat. 

But, ah! fo dear the fatal triumph coſt, 

That conqu'ring Rome is in the conquer d loſt. 

Yet rolling Tyber * ſtill maintains his ſtream, 

Swell'd with the glories of the Roman name. 

Strange pow'r of fate! unſhaken moles muſt waſte, 

While things that ever move for ever laſt.” 


—Y 


Its firſt name was Albula. 


— — — 
- 
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n A F o8 
PLACES adjacent to ROME. 


Al BANO, FrEscaT1, Tivoli, and other Places of 
leſs Conſideration. 


op N eB er 


N the 29th of April, we went firſt to Albano, 
fourteen miles diſtant from Rome. All its 
neighbourhood, and that of Genſano, is a fertile 
country: its vines and fruits eſpecially are moſt de- 
lightful ; and the people of faſhion ſcarcely make 
uſe of any other at Rome. The old Romans had a 
great value for the wines of Alba, and their beſt 


poets have celebrated them, particularly Horace and 
| | Juvenal. 
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Juvenal +. Alba is more ancient than Rome, if 
tradition be true that it was built by Aſcanius or 


Julus, the ſon of Eneas. It was named Alba from 


a white ſow which the Trojans found in its wood, 
as the god of the Tyber foretold to neas, ac- 


cording to Virgil. It was afterwards called Alba 


Longa, becauſe it extended a great way along the 


mountain, to the Lacus Albanus, famous in the 


Roman hiſtory, now called Lago di Caſtello Gon- 


doipho, from the pope's country-ſeat of that name, 


which 18 ſituated on a moſt pleaſant eminence On one 
fide of it. Alba was governed, for upwards of 400 
years, by fifteen kings and ſeveral dictators, being fo 


very powerful as to make Rome and thirty other 


cities of Latium it colonies. After the combat of 
the Horatii and Curiatu, it was ruined by order of 
Tullus Hoſtilius, and its inhabitants were tranſported 
to Rome, where they had the Cælian mount allotted 
them for their habitation... 


———— 


+ Albano keeps up its credit ſtill for wine, which perhaps would 
be as good as it was anciently, did they preſerve it to as great an 
age ; but as for olives, there are now very few here, though they are 
in great plenty at Tivoli. Addiſon, p. 219. FAR 

Albani pretioſa ſenectus. 
| | | Juv. fat. xiii. v. 214. 

Cras hibet Albanis aliquid de montibus, aut de 

Setinis, cujus patriam titulumque ſenectus 

Delevit multa veteris fuligine teſtæ. ä 
Id. fat. v. v. 33. 
«© Perhaps to-morrow he may change his wine, 
And drink old ſparkling Alban, or Setine; 


' Whoſe title and whoſe age, with mould o'ergrown 
The good old caſk for ever keeps unknown.“ Bowles. 


Horace ſays, in ode the 11th of his fourth book, to his miſtreſs, 
whom he invites to ſupper : * 
Eſt mihi nonum ſuperantis annum 
Plenus Albani cadus, Cc. 
4% have a caſk of Alban wine 
Full nine years old,” 
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ſent Albano is one of the biſhoprics which 


Tun 


are conferred only upon the fix F moſt ancient car- 


dinals. 


Near the entrance of the town, on the left 


hand, are the ruins of a monument, which ſome 
call Pompey's. On the right is a road that leads 


don where the paſſage 


the ſame which was made through 


opens to the Campania ſide; 


the mountain for 


the water to paſs out of the lake Albano at the time 


of the ſiege of Veii . On the top 


of this mountain, 


above the town, ſtands the Capuchin + convent, where 
from the garden is a fine view of the lake Albano, 
which is about ſeven miles in circumference l. There 
is a deſcent all round to it, in the form of a baſon. 
On the other fide is an extenſive view of the Cam- 
pania, and the Mediterranean ſea. 

From Albano we went by the way of Nemi. 
A little way out of the rown is the monument of 


the Horati and Curiatu **. 


The others are Oſtia, Porto, 
Freſcati, Tivoli, and Præneſte. 

This is now one of the moſt 
ancient works to be ſeen, and is 
called by Cicero Admirabilis 
aque Albanz deductio.“ The 
account of the whole matter is 
given by Livy, 1. v. and is ſome- 
what extraordinary. 

+ There is — 1AM at Albano 
ſo remarkable as the proſpect from 
the Capuchins' garden, which for 
the extent and variety of pleaſing 
incidents is, “ I think, ſays Mr. 
Addiſon, the moſt delightful one 
that I ever ſaw. It takes in the 
whole Campania, and terminates 
in a full view of the Mediterra- 
nean,” Addiſon, p. 218. 

| Mr. Wright tells us, that 
„the lake is about two miles 
round.“ P. 370. But this miſtake 
is rectified by comparing his ac- 
count with our own, and that 
2iven by Mr. Addiſon, who ſays, 
that from the Capuchins* garden 


At a mile's diſtance we 
came 


” you have a ſight at the ſame 


time of the Alban lake, which 
lies juſt by in an oval figure of 
about ſeven miles round; and, 


by reaſan of the continued circuit 


of high mountains that encom- 


{ paſs it round, looks like the area 


of ſome vaſt amphitheatre. This, 
together with the ſeveral green 
hills and naked rocks within the 
neighbourhood, makes. the moſt. 
agreeable confuſion imaginmable,*” 


' Addiſon, p. 219. 


Near Albano, by the fide of 
the great road there, which is the 
Via Appia, they ſhew an antique 


monument, which. they call the 
ſepulchre of the Horatu and Cu- 


riatii. However, ſome are of opi- 
nion that this may have been an 


honorary monument in memory 
of them. The remains of five 


pyramids there are, the number 
of thoſe that died, on one 1 
baſe. They ſhewed us the vale, 
a little below, towards hs 
| where 
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came to the town of Riccia, the Aricia of the an. 


cients, and Harace's firſt ſtage from Rome to Brun. 


diſi. 


Two miles farther, -we come to the town of Gen- 


ſano, famous for good wine. Here is a palace be- 


longing to the Cæſarini family, in a Res ſituation, 
and ſet off with many beautiful walks. 

- Fe.om thence we came to Nemi *, two miles far- 
ther. This town is ſituated upon a high rock, in a 
bottom, where lies the lake of that name, about 


pve miles in circumference, and ſurrounded with hills 


covered with woods. As 1t hes ſo exceeding low, 
it was anciently called the looking-glaſs of Diana, 
from the continual ſmoothneſs of its ſurface. 

From Nemi we travelled to Grotto Ferrata, which 
is ſix miles diſtant, and ſituated in a beautiful vale. 
It is a kind of ſmall fort, with a convent of Baſilian 
fathers +, who perform the ſervice in the Grecian 
tongue. In a chapel belonging to them are ſome 
paintings in freſco, by Domenichino ; which are 
much eſteemed. The ſubjects are St. Nolo meeting 


where they ſay the action was 
performed. The ceremonies pre- 
ceeding it, as well as the action 


itſelf, are finely deſcribed by Livy. | 
Wright. p. 372.----- lainville ii. 


360 · 364. 

* This takes its name from the 
Nemus Diane. The whole coun- 
try thereabouts is ſtill over-run 
with woods and thickets. The 
lake of Nomi lies in a very dee 
bottom, ſo ſurrounded on all ſides 
with mountains and groves, that 
the ſurface of it is never ruffled 
with the leaſt breath of wind; 
which, perhaps, together with the 
clearneis of its waters, gave it 
formerly the name of Diana's 
looking-glaſs. Addiſon, p. 218. 
---From the old Nemus, the place 
now retains the name of Nemi ; 


and the lake that of Lago di Ne- 


mi; and ſometimes of Specchio 
Diana, ſtill. Wright, p. 372.--- 
This author ſays, The lake is 
almoſt ſquare, and about à mile 
in compaſs.” Ibid. This is ano- 
ther great miſtake, as may be ſeen 
above, where we ſay it is“ five 
miles in circumference.” 

"+ Their founder was St. Nilo, 


a Calabrian. Blainville, ii. p. 350. 


---The abby of Grotta Ferrata, 
which 13 twelve miles from Rome, 
is faid to occupy the place of 
Tuſculum, Cicero's ſeat. Keyfler, 
ii. 370. This is an error of this 
author, who alſo ſays, that “ in 
the church of this abbey are ſe- 
veral good pictures by Domeni- 


chino, and one of the Virgin Ma- 


ry pretended to be painted by St, 
Luke.” | 


-* *Ctho 
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Otho the Greek emperor : in one part the faint is 
repreſented as curing a boy poſſeſſed, who is held up 
by a man, as in Raphael's transfiguration; the body 
ſtretched out like a dead corpſe; but in the face is 
a ſtrong expreſſion, eſpecially in the turn of the eyes. 
The altar- piece is a madonna in the clouds, by H. 
Caracci. Under a portico, oppoſite the church, is 
a ſmall piece of bas- relief; very good. And near 
the convent 1s a pretty little water-fall. Wo | 
II. FxEscaTi.---On the goth of April, in the 3 
evening, we arrived at Freſcati “, two miles from | 
Grotto Ferrara. It is a delightful ſituation, and has 
ſeveral fine villas, which would be charming retire- 
ments in the ſummer ſeaſon ; but the air of the 
Campania is ſo pernicious here, at that time, that 
few people will reſide in them. Thoſe of Rome | 
are ſo much afraid of its effects, that they will nor 4 
ſtir out of the city, nor even change their bed from 
one room to another, in that ſeaſon. A MAHAL Y 
Tux cathedral is dedicated to St. Peter, and ſtands 
within the ſquare: It has a handſome front, adorned 
with a ſteeple on each ſide. The town has a few 
{treets, but no trade, and only one indifferent inn. 
Tux principal villa here is that of the Borgheſe, 
ſituated on Monte Dracone +, a mile from the town. 
The houſe is reckoned one of the largeſt in Europe, 
and has a fine portico conſtructed by Vignoles : the 


* The road which leads to 
Freſcati is the ancient Via Tuſ- 
culana, which was paved by the 
care of Marcus Valerius Meſſala 
Corvinus, as we learn from the 
firſt book of Tibullus's elegies. 


Blainville, ii. 


7 5 ; 
F So called from the Dragon 


borne by the family of Borgheſe 
in their arms. The houſe is 
tolerably large, and ſufficient for 


lodging a great many people ; but 


out any thing about it to de- 


cloſed 


ſerve all the encomiums they la- 
viſh upon it at Rome. On ac- 
count of its ſituation upon the 


top of a mountain, we can ſee, 


that city, from a large terras in- 
4 


diſtance ; the country and Medi- 


terranean upon the left; and the 
mountains of the ancient Sabines 
upon the right, with the lake of 
Regillus, which is three miles in 


circumference.” Ibid. P. 347- 


gardens 


a balluſtrade of ſtone ' 
breaſt high, but at too great a 


as a. —— —— — —— — — — — — — 
a U 
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gardens are extenſive and pleaſant. The gallery con- 
tains ſome good buſto's and pictures; particularly 
two gigantic buſto's, one of the libidinous Fauſtina, 
and the other of the brave Druſus. Among the 


22 are, a waggon loaded with garden-ſtuff, by 


Angelo; the fable of Polyphemus, by Lan- 
franc; a laſt ſupper, by Albert Durer; a nativity, 
by Perugina ; and a Solomon facrificing to idols, by 
P. Veroneſe. In one of the rooms is an excellent 
ſtatue of white marble in the middle of a grotto, 
repreſenting Bacchus holding a bunch of grapes, 
from whence falls a quantity of water. The is 
antique; but the head is modern, and joined to the 
ſhoulders by Bernini. 5 | 

 ABove this villa, about a mile up the hill, are a 
few ruins, ſaid to be thoſe of Tul:ulum, Cicero's 
villa; which Mr. Addiſon: ſays was at Grotto Fer- 
rata 1 15 * ü 

VILLA Pamphilio was built by a cardinal of the 
Aldobrandini family +. It is elegantly furniſhed, 
but has no curious paintings. It was the laſt work 
of Giacomo de la Porta, who was one of the archi- 
tects to St. Peter's church. In the garden, at the 
back part of the houſe, is a moſt beautiful caſcade, 
which ſupplies the little water-works: below it, that 
play a fine girandolo, and are ſaid to be << the firſt 
ſketch of thoſe at Verſailles.” In niches, on each 
fide, are two figures; one of a centaur ſounding his 


i. a. 4 * * .. 4 & | a : e 


9 — 


* At Freſcati I had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the firſt. ſketch of 
Verſailles in the walks and water-works. The proſpect from it was 
doubtleſs much more delightful formerly, when the Campania was 
ſet thick with towns, villas, and plantations. Cicero's Tuſculum 
was at à place called Grotto Ferrate, about, two. miles. off this town, 
though moſt of the modern writers have fixed-it. to. Freſcati. Addiſon, 
p. 216.—-Blainville, ii. 353. . 8 425 

T The villa Aldobrandina, commonly called Belvidere, was built 
by cardinal Peter Aldobrandini, nephew to Clement VII. but came 
to its 1 poſſeſſors, the houſe of Pamphili, by an heireſs of the 


horn; 
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_ 5 a= — Polyphemus playing on the ſy- 
1 in a 2 and 

— = — pre otto chamber, 


mount Parnaſſus is a g Apollo and the 


Muſes; a little organ bead this and the 
other pipes are played any water aſſiſting the re- 
tention of the air in them *. 

VII A Bracciano was built by Situs V. In the 
houſe, on the left hand, the cieling of a room is 
finely painted in freſco, by Domenichino ; wherein 
the different parts of the da are N for 
morning; the front of * Hip m u his chariot 3 for 
evening, the back part repreſented: in the center is 


noon; on one ſide, ſome people at a repaſt in the 


fields; on the other, people travelling, a cart drawn 
by oxen, and a boy running before, with a dog after 
him. In another room ate ſome charming land- 


ſcapes in freſco, by the ſame hand. On the right 


hand is a cieling well painted: the like ſubje & with 


the other ; but uh 2 and ſtyle — Brno Some 
fay it was painted by H. Caracct; others by Dome- 
nichino, At one end the bright Apollo is adva 3; 
at the other, is ſeen only the back of a chariot 
ſcending in a duſky light: in the center is a — 
lighting a torch at the chariot of the ſun: on LOO 
fide is Luna, with two oxen; on the other, Mer- 
cury: and round all is painted . with a bal - 
luſtrade ; the perſpective beautif is a great 
deception to the eye, In this room is a, picture, ſaid 
to 1 mn by ee a _ MAGI 


* 


— _ Lend. Dt. hott 


1 There is Fey 3 a Kind ob le . 


taur, who 8 a; horn ſo loud; that it is heard at a 


diſtance. Theſe two laſt are pretty. g good. ſtatues ; and, the whole 2 
adorned with many bas - reliefs, ancient and modern, good 


bad. Blainville, ii. 


©: All this'is, — wing, of. which thars are foveral 
retreats, from N * means of many bellows, they 3 


In 


blow frew air. 


or — —— ear A bor, — 
2 


— — — — . —— — — 
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lx the way from Freſcati to Tivoli, within two 
miles of the latter, are the ruins of Adrian's villa, 


which was ſeven miles in extent. There are the re. 


mains of'a theatre, two temples,” a little of the 


— 8 baths, and the lodgment for the prætorian 


as is ſuppoſed, it being built like our modern 
barracks, no communication from one room to the 
other, but a gallery in front leading to all the doors. 


The gallery is down, but the rooms are entire, and 


holes broke in the walls to pals men a one 

whe” other. ©. 

III. Trvort on the: cork of April 1n the even. 
„our travellers arrived at Tivoli, which is fifteen 

miles from Freſcati, and the road extremely bad. 


Tivoli was formerly called Tibur; and is at preſent 
a ſmall town on a riſing ground. Its ancient inha- 


bitants had a particular veneration for Hercules, to 
whom they dedicated a magnificent temple, whoſe 
prieſts were called Herculani Auguſtani; and the 
city Herculea, becauſe 55 god was adored there 
with as much pomp as Jupiter Capitolinus was at 
Rome. Its ſituation, the — of the air, and 
the fertility of the foil, formerly — thither a great 
many people; and it contained ſo many inhabitants, 
that it even ventured to make war upon Rome. 


Tivoli, doubtleſs, began to be deſerted even in the 


days of Auguſtus; and at preſent it is not worth 
coming to ſee, if it was not for the caſcade of Te- 
verone and the palace of Modena. The cathedral 


is built upon the ruins of the old temple of Hercules. 


and is dedicated to St. Laurence. The tribuna of 
chis church is ſtill a part of the e but 
altogether it makes a poor piece of w and every 
thing about the town bears an ene of * 


ve 
AT the convent of St. Antony di” Padua ood 


Horace” s villa; but there” are no remains. On the 
hull above is the delightful proſpect mentioned by 


Mr. 


Ae 21 on, ar ae. 


fel 


ba 12 
F 
* 
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Mr. Addiſon *. On one ſide is a view of the Cam- 
ia; on the other, of the river Teverone, anciently 
Anio, falling from the hill of Tivoli in ſeveral beau- 
tiful caſcades, till coming to the valley it collects 
itſelf, and makes its way through the woods, here 
and there ſhewing its liquid brightneſs through the 
breaks and openings, as it leaves the eye. The 
| painters often come from Rome to ſtudy this land- 
cape. Mr. Addiſon thought that Horace had his 
eye upon it in thoſe two or three beautiful touches 
which he has given us of theſe ſeats: 
| Me nec tam patiens Lacedzmon; 
Nee tam Lariſſæ percuſſit campus opimz;- 
Quam domus Albunez reſonantis, 
Et præceps Anio, et Tiburni lucus, et uda - 
Mobilibus pomaria rivis. | | 
YO „„ a4 oo. vik 410 
Not fair Lariſſa's fruitful ſhore, * : 
Nor Lacedæmon, charms me more 
Than high Albunea's airy walls, 
Reſounding with her water-falls, 
And Tivoli's delightful ſhades, 
And Anio f rolling in caſcades, T 
That through the 8 meadows glides, 
Tc And all the beauteous ſcene divides. | | 
Tux waters of Teverone are not very clear, but 
wholeſome enough to drink after they have been 
ſettled. In this river are found great quantities of 


< 
—— . *—e 


| to another, until it gains the bot- 
tom of the valley, where the ne 
of it would be quite loſt, did jt 


- * This beautiful proſpect lies 
at about a mile diſtance from the 
town,---It opens on one fide. into 


the Roman Campania, where the 
eye loſes itſelf on a fine ſpacious 
plain, On the other fide is a 
more broken and interrupted ſcene 
made up of an infinite variety of 
inequalities and ſhadowings that 
naturally ariſe from an agreeable 
mixture of hills, groves, and val- 
lies. But the moſt enlivening 
part of all is the Riyer Teverone, 
which you ſee at about a quarter 
2 . diſtance — it- 
own a precipice, and fallin 
by ſeveral cafcades from one rock 


— « . 
C G 
— 


not ſometimes diſcover itſelf thro” 
the breaks and openings of the 
woods that grow about it. Ad- 
diſon, p. 215. | 

1 After a very turbulent and 
noiſy courſe of ſeveral miles a- 
mong the rocks and mountains, 
the Teverone falls into the valley, 
where it recovers its temper, as 
it were, by little and little, and 
after many turnings and windings 
cw peaceably into the Tyber, 


lite 
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little white pebbles, which are called the ſigar- 


Flumbs of Tivoli, from their having ſo perfect a re. 


ſemblance to almonds and other confectionary 


drugs, 


that they deceive the eye; ſo that they are often 
ſerved up in feaſts at Rome, to occaſion mirth. 


Near the great caſcade ſtands a ſmall but moſt 


beautiful ruin ; the remains of the Sybil's Temple. 
It is circular, with a colonnade of ten Corinthian 
pillars fluted ; a- curious freeze above, and a fine 
E Fara within. One window 1s entire, and is formed 


wider below than at top“. 


There were anciently 


ſeveral other temples at Tivoli; particularly that of 
Igia, commonly called Hygya, daughter to Eſcu- 
lapius, and known under 5 


goddeſs of health.“ 


e appellation of the 


'THERE are ſome ruins, ſaid to be thoſe of Quin- 
tilian's villa. Oppoſite to theſe are thoſe of Mecænas; 
and at St. Croce was the villa of Salluſt. But, as 
many illuſtrious old Romans had houſes at Tivoli, 
it will take up ſome time in viſiting the ruins and 
ſpots where they are ſaid to have been ſituated +. 

Tux quarries at Tivoli have always furniſhed 


Rome with ſtone for her 
the theatres of Pompey, 


* Not far from the caſcade of 
Teverone there is a ſmall temple, 
almoſt ruined, which ſome - ſay 
was dedicated- to Hercules, others 
to the Tiburtin ſybil. Its porch, 
or gate, is very high; and we 
ſtill ſee great part of its outlines. 


The cieling is ſtone, adorned with 


ſculpture, and ſupported by fix 
large high fluted pillars; which 
are ſtill entire, with their baſes, 
chapiters, and part of their freeze, 
adorned with bas-reliefs, Blain- 
ville, ii. 374. 

1 The houſe of Q. Czcilius 
Metellus, firnamed Scipio, was 
one of the moſt magnificent in 
Tivoli; and the church of the 


| 


8 buildings: ſuch as 


arcellus, and Tiberius ; 


Annunciation is built upon its 
ruins, The place is now called 
Campitello, which is a corruption 


of Campus Metelli. 


of Catullus was ſituated where 


The houſe 


we now ſee the monaſtery of the 
religious of mount Olivet, called 
St. Angelo in Pianola. C. Caffius 
had alſo a houſe near Tivoli, in 
a place formerly called Caſſiano, 


and now corruptly 


Curhano : 


there are ſtill ſome remains of it 
to be ſeen in the jeſuits garden: 
they pretend, it was in this plea- 
ſure-houſe that Brutus, Caſſius, 
and the other conſpirators took 
the reſolution to aſlaſſinate Julius 


Czſar, 


the 
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the amphitheatres of Veſpaſian, the naumachia'ss- 


baths, and other public edifices, the remains of whichs* 


by laſting ſo many ages, prove that this ſtone was 
very. good, though it appears porous and yellowiſh. 
At Rome this ſtone is called Pietra Travertina, cor- 
ruptly for Tiburtina F. 242 

VILLA de Eſte belongs to the duke of Modena, 
and was built by Hyppolite d' Eſte, cardinal of Fer- 
Tara, in 1550. The houſe, gardens, and water- 
works, have been in elegant taſte. The houſe is 
ſituated upon a riſing ground, from whence is a 

ſpect of all the country round the city of Rome. 
for the p. gms are ſeveral fountains, particularly 
thoſe of Arethuſa, Pandora, Pomona, and Flora, 
with a. great variety of ſtatues of Naiads, and other 
divinities. Above the great fountain are ſome rocks 
with Coloſſian ſtatues, and ſome little rivulets, which 
flow through the concavities, and fall into the great 
baſon. Here are alſo the fountains of Pegaſus and 
Bacchus; with the grottos of Venus and the ſybils. 
The repreſentation of ancient Rome is like puppet- 
ſhew work : but the great fountain of the B e 
is a noble piece of art. Moſt of the ſtatues are 
mutilated; the gardens are neglected; and the whole 
is now in a ruinous condition. b 

On the 1ſt of May, we ſet out on our return to 
Rome; and juſt out of the town, in a garden, we 
ſaw an antique ruin, called the temple of Bacchus. 
Three miles from Tivoli, half a mile out of the 
road on the right hand, lies the lak e of Solfatara, 
or Salforata ; which was formerly called Lacus Al- 
buneus, and Aqua Albulæ. The river which runs 
from it buries itſelf under Ground near the road; 
but its ſulphureous ſtench is ſmelt long before you 


9 


+ All the front of st. Peter is likewiſe of this tone z, but that 
_ in France, and the Portland ſtone of England, is much 
more beautiful, | | | 1 


Ce 2 | come 
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come near it +... The lake is about a mile round, 
and full of little iſlands floating on it, or rather 
moving when touched F. The bottom is thick of 
mud, bitumen, and other matter; ſo that, when any 
motion is cauſed in the water, that matter riſes up, 
and connects with the weeds, which grow from thence, 
whereby theſe little iſlands have been formed. It is 
ſaid, they have not been able to find any bottom 
towards the middle of the lake; which has made 
ſome believe that this is no more than the opening 
of an abyſs much wider than the circumference of 
the lake: for it is certain, that a good way from its 
banks there is heard a hollow noiſe from the tread of 
horſes paſſing that way; ſo that there may be ſome 
concavity reaching a good way under ground *. 

+ Fre above-mentioned places were formerly the 
cool retirements of the Romans, where they uſed to 
hide themſelves among the woods. and mountains, 
during the exceſſive heats of their ſummer ; as Baiæ 
was the general winter rendezvous. On the contrary, 
at preſent, Rome is never fuller of nobility than in 
ſummer-time ; for the country towns are fo infeſted 
with unwholeſome vapors, that they dare not truſt 
themſelves in them while the heats laſt. Yet, as 
Mr. Addiſon obſerves, there is no queſtion but the 


> Mr. Addiſon ſays, that in If 1 All about the lake, where 


lis way to Tivoli he ſaw the ri- 
vulet of Salforata, formerly cal- 
led Albula, and ſmelt the ſtench 
that ariſes from its waters ſome 
ume before he faw them, P. 273. 
-es this vol. p. 262, for the 
Solfaterra near Naples. _ 

1 The little lake that gives riſe 


to this river, with its floating 
iſlands, is one of the moſt extra- 


ordinary natural euriofities about 
Rome. It lies in the very flat of 
Campania ; and, as it is the drain 
of theſe parts, it is no wonder 


that it is ſo impregnated with 


ſulphur, Ibid. p. 214 


the ground is dry, we found it to 


be hollow by the trampling of 
our horſes? feet. Ibid. He alſo 
obſerves, that he could not dil- 
cover the leaſt traces of the ſybil's 
temple and grove, which ſtood on 
the borders of this lake.”*---But 
another writer ſays, that upon 
its banks there are pretty large 
ruins of edifices, which are ge- 


'nerally believed to be the remains 


of the baths built by Augufus 
or Agrippa.“ Blainville, , 
1 | 


* 


- 
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air of the Campania would be now as healthful as it 


was formerly, were there as many fires burning in 
it, and as many inhabitants to manure the ſoil. 
Tus {ame evening we arrived in Rome, — 


2 through a very barren country, like that which 


ſurrounds this great city on all ſides. 

— — — — 
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NaRNI, TERNI, SPOLETTO, FOLIGNO, SERAVALLE, 
wo and MAckRAT A. | 7 


N the 6th of May, we ſet out from Rome for 
Loretto, and went out of the Porta del Po- 
polo. Before we came to the Ponte Mole, we took 
the road to the right, which was the Flaminian, as 
that over the bridge towards Florence was the Caſ- 
ſian Way. e, EL 
Azour four miles from Rome, on the left hand, 
are caverns within the rocks, called the tomb of 
Ovid, which was diſcovered under the pontificate of 
Clement X. At noon, we came to Caſtello Nuovo, 
and dined at the poſt-houſe. The fame night, we 
arrived at Civita Caſtellana *, which is a ſmall town 


2 7 » 


— 


* Between theſe two ſtages is a high hill ſtanding by itſelf in the 
Campania, which was the mount Soxafte, mentioned by Horace in 
the ninth ode of his firſt book. This mountain was anciently conſe» 
crated to Apollo, as Virgil ſays in the eleventh book of his ZEheid. 
At preſent it is called St. Oreſte, and has ſomewhat the appearance of 
the Wrekin in Shropſhire, On the top of the mountain is a conven 
ſaid to be built by Carloman, brother to Pepin king of France, a 
upon the ſame ſpot where formerly ſtood the famous temple of Apollo, 


Cexz | ſituated | 


— 
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ſituated on a rock near the river Treglia, two miles 
from the Tyber. It is faid there are about 2000 
inhabitants in this little place, and it has the title of 
a biſhopric : but it has not the leaſt piece of anti- 
quity; though ſome think it was the ancient Veiæ, 
which can never be, becauſe the capital of the 
8 was near the river Cremera, on the Tuſcan 
NaRNI.—On the 7th, at noon, we came to Narni, 
a very indifferent town, which was anciently named 
Nequinum, from the roguiſn tricks of its inhabi- 
tants. It is ſituated on the dechvity of a hill, and 
is commanded by an old caſtle. At ſome diſtance 
it looks like a good town, but it is very mean when 
approached. The river Nera ꝓ runs at the bottom, 
and paſſes through ſome ruins of a bridge * built by 
Auguſtus. The arches were very large, and one of 
them is ſtill entire. Some imagine 1t was an aque- 
duct, which joined the two mountains. . 
TERNXI. At night;we arrived at Terni, formerly 

called Interamna |j, for the ſame reaſon that a E 
of Aſia was named Meſopotamia. The town is ſitu- 


+ See p. 123. | of marble half-buried in the earth, 


{ The ancient Nar, mentioned 
by Virgil, En. viii. v. 514; by 
Sil. Ital. I. viii. and by Claudian. 
The channel of this river is white 
with rocks, and the ſurface of it 
for a long ſpace covered with froth 
and bubbles; for it runs all along 
upon the fret, and is ſtill breaking 
againſt the ſtones that oppoſe its 
e. Addiſon, p. 101. 

It ſtands hal 
the town, and is one of the ſtate- 
lieſt ru ns in Italy. Mr. Addiſon 
went from Narni to Otricoli, a 
very mean little village, that ſtands 
where the caſtle of Otriculum did 
formerly, whoſe ruins lie near the 
Tyber. There are ſtill ſcattered 


pillars and pedeſtals, huge pieces 


a mile from | 


fragments of towers, ſubterraneous 
vaults, bathing-places, and the 
like marks of its ancient magni- 
ficence. Ibid. 103. It was a con- 
ſiderable citv, extending two miles 
along the Tyber. 

It was called Interamna from 
its being ſituated between two 
branches of the Nera. The in- 
habitants pretend, their eity was 
built ſoon after Rome ; and the 
Romans ſent a colony there in the 
year of Rome 441. It was once 
a large city, but is now a im 
town; which ftill boaſts of having 
given birth to the famous hiſto- 
rian Cornelius Tacitus, as alſo 
to two emperors, Tacitus 


n 


Florianus. 


ated 
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ated in a fine fertile plain, upon the river Nera, which 


turns many mills, . It was a municipal place, and has 
ſome antique ruins ; particularly a fine fountain that 
adorns the great ſquare. It is a large rock, which 
ſupports a pyramid ; on the ſides are two ſtatues, 
one of the river Nera, the other a naiad; and a 
large lien ſeems as if he wanted to come out of the 
hollow of the rock. The whole is mutilated, which 
is a great loſs. Here are the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre. The cathedral is a modern edifice : and 
there are ſome convents, but without any thing re- 
markable about them. 

Fovr miles from Terni is the famous caſcade, 
which is one of the greateſt natural curioſities in 
Wy It is the river Viling, which riſes at Aquileia 
in the kingdom of Naples, forty miles diſtant from 
hence, where it throws itſelf down from the top of 
mount Marmore, a precipice of about three hundred 
feet perpendicular, and ka. runs into the Nera. 
It is commonly called La Caſcata del Marmore, be- 
cauſe the mountain which you muſt climb to come 
at it is almoſt all ot a kind of yellow marble. The 
road 1s partly cut into the rock, very narrow, and 
without rails. When one looks downwards from it, 
the precipices appear very frightful ; but theſe diffi- 


culties and dangers are ſufficiently rewarded when we 


come to the top of the mountain, and ſee the ſur- 
prom fall the Velino undergoes *®. About an hour 
fore the ſun ſets, it is ſeen in its glory; for ſo 

| Cc4 great 


— —— 


„Mr. Addiſon ſays, he went out of his way to ſee the famous caſ- 


. Cade about three miles frem Terni, It is formed by the fall of the 


river Velino, which Virgil mentions in the ſeyenth Eneid. The chan- 
nel of this river lies very high, and is ſhaded on all fides by a green 
foreſt, made up of ſeveral kinds of trees, that preſerve their verdure 
all the year. The neighbouring mountains are covered with them, 
and by reafon of their 1 are more expoſed to the dews and 
drizling rains than any of the adjacent parts. The river runs en- 
tremely rapid before its fall, and ruſhes down a precipice of a hundred 


yards high, It throws itſelf into the hollow of a rock, which has _ 
kf y 
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great a body of water falling down ſuch a high pre- 


cipice, cauſes a prodigious miſt to be thrown * 


all round, a great height above the hill, and f 

again like a mizling ſhower of rain: the ſun ſhining 
2 it, a moſt beautiful rainbow is reflected in 
almoſt a complete circle. Mr. Addiſon was of opi- 
nion, that this is the gulf through which Virgil's 
Alecto ſhoots herſelf into hell; and it is ſtrange that 
Virgil is the only ancient poet who mentions this 
wonderful caſcade +, eſpecially as it is not far off 
pn part of Italy which has been called Italia: Me- 

itullum. 


Ox the 8th of May, we paſſed the Apennines , 


and went over Monte Somma, a place famous for 


good wine. The paſſage would be impoſſible over 


— 


bably been worn by ſuch a conſtant fall of water. It is impoſſible 
to ſee the bottom on which it breaks, for the thickneſs of the miſt 
that riſes from it, which looks at a diſtance like clouds of ſmoke al. 
cending from ſome yaſt furnace, and diſtils in ual rains on all 
the places that lie near it.---The Velino, after having found its way 
out from among the rocks where it falls, runs into the Nera. Ad- 
diſon, p. 101. Blainville, ii. 304. | 
+ The deſcription given of it by Virgil is in the ſeventh Æneid, be- 
ginning at v. 563; which Mr. Dryden has tranſlated in the following 
8 ä — i 12 
eln midſt of Italy, well known to fame, 

There lies a vale, Amſanctus is the name, 

Below the lofty mount: on either ſide 

Thick foreſts the forbidden entrance hide. 

Full in the center of the ſacred wood 

An arm ariſeth of the Sty ian flood ; 

Which falling from on high, with bellowing found, 

Whirls the black waves and rattling ſtones around. 

Here Pluto pants for breath from out his cell, 
And opens wide the grinning jaws of hell. 
To this infernal gate the Fury flies 
Here hides her hated head, and frees the lab'ring ſkies.” 


te It is true that Virgil does not name this river, and that he places 


the Campos Velinos, and the Littus Velinum, in another part of Italy; 


yet, I am fully perſuaded, this is the place he mentions, there being 
no other caſcade of this force or height in all Italy,” Blainville, i. 
p- 30$» 

] See p. 81. 
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this mountain, if it was not for a bridge built there 
by pope Gregory XIII. 3 5 
SpoLET TO. At noon, we came to Spoletto, where 
are ſome antiquities. It is ſituated upon the decli- 
vity of a hill, and appears at a diſtance like an am- 
0 which terminates the pleaſant plain of 
*oligno. It is furrounded by an old wall, and com- 
manded by a Gothic caſtle. This town held out 
againſt Hannibal after his victory at Thraſimene, ac- 
cording to an inſcription over one of the gates. At 
reſent, it is the capital of Umbria, and a biſhopricz 
ut the air 1s indifferent, and the place thinly 1nha- 
bited. Here is a Gothic aqueduct leading from one 
hill to another, ſaid to be 300 yards from the top to 
the bottom ; but it does not ſeem to be as many 


feet +, Here are alſo to be ſeen the ruins of a 


triumphal arch, of an amphitheatre, and of a palace 
built by Theodoric king of the Oſtrogoths, -» 
Nx AR the road between Spoletto and Foligno is 
an old ſmall temple ; but not antique. At the foot 
of it runs the Chtumnus, a ſmall ſtream, but a clear 
one, which 1s uncommon 1n Italy. We ſaw ſome 
fine cattle in the meadows : they are large, and 
moſtly of a light mouſe color x- 
1 1 | For1cno. 


9 . 


—— 


* We were more than once forced to alight out of our chaiſes, and 
walk up very rough roads to the top of the mountain There we 
found a publick-houſe upon an eſplanade, where we halted a little to 
drink ſome good Muſcadel wine, and eat ſome cakes called Tar- 
tuffali. Blainville, 303. | 

+ It joins Monte Lugo to the hill upon which Spoletto ſtands ; and 
they aſſt re us, that it is 680 feet high, taking it from the bottom of 
the valley, and about 340 feet long. Blainville, ii. 301.---Mr. Ad- 


diſon ſays, this aquedu& conveys the water from mount St. Francis 


to Spoletto, and is-not to be equalled for its height by any other in 
Europe. © They reckon from the foundation of the loweſt arch to 
the top of it 230 yards. Addiſon, p. 95. 

t Mr. Addiſon ſays, that in his way Gre . dee. to Terni he ſaw 
the river Clitumnus, celebrated by ſo many of the poets for a parti- 
eular quality in its waters of meking cattle white that drink of it. 
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For1cno.---At night we arrived at Foligno“, a 
town pleaſantly ſituated in a beautiful plain. It is 
round, large, and n 4 3 ſome good 
ſtreets, elegant houſes, and a conſiderable trade; 
with the title of a ſuffragan age to the holy ſee. 
There are no antiquities in this place; nor has the 
cathedral any thing remarkable: but in the church 
belonging to a convent of nuns called La Conteſſa, 
the great altar- piece is painted by Raphael, and is 
eſteemed one of his beſt pieces: the ſubject is a 
madonna in the clouds, and ſaints below; an old 
head inimitably fine. | 13 7 0 | 

SERAVALLE.---On the gth, at noon, we came to 
| Seravalle, a poor town; and at night we reached 
the village of Valcimara. Theſe, and many other 
ſuch places, lie among the Apennine rocks, and are 
only to be got at by very troubleſome roads. The 
buildings are chiefly low and dark; but the women 
are generally tall and handſome. The coolneſs of 
their mountains may contribute greatly to preſerve 


h— * 6——— — — 


This river, and Mevania that ſtood on the banks of it, are famous - 
for the herds of victims with which they furniſhed all Italy. 


Hinc albi, Clitumne, regen, et maxima taurus 
Victima, ſæpe tuo perfuſi flumine ſacro, 
Romanos ad templa deum duxere triumphos. 
Virg. Georg. ii. v. 146. 
There flows Clitumnus through the flow'ry plain; 
Whoſe waves, for triumphs after proſp'rous war, 
The victim ox, and ſnowy ſheep prepare. 
Or, as Mr. Dryden tranſlates it, 
Till to Clitumno's facred ſtreams they come, 
That ſend white victims to np ome z 
When her triumphant ſons in war ſucceed, 
And ſlaughter'd hecatombs around them bleed. 

Tt is now called Critunno. It riſes near Peſignano, waters a large 
tract of land, and falls into the Tyber a little below Peruſa. 

* This city, in Latin Fulignia, is only ſurrounded by an old wall 
with port- holes, and a ditch filled with corn inſtead of water. It is 
built upon the ruins of the ancient Forum Flaminii, .mentioned by 
Pliny and Feſtus. It is watered by the little river of Topino, the 
Tinia of the ancients. . 1 0 | 

SE TS their 
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their complexions ; and their recluſe ſituation, by 
requiring no formality of dreſs, may ſerve to im- 
prove their ſhapes. 1 N 

On the 1oth we got out of the Apennines, and 
entered a fine well-cultivated country, where are 
many buffaloes. We paſſed Tollentino, the ancient 


Tollentinum; in which is a fine church, where are 


ſome good paintings. | n 
_ MactraTa.---At noon, we came to Macerata, 
which is pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, and is one of 
the beſt peopled cities in the marquiſate of Ancona. 
The legate, or governor from the pope, reſides there. 
The ſtreets are large, ſtraight, and handſome ; the 
houſes well built; and the inhabitants well bred. 
The cathedral is ſmall, and has nothing remarkable : 
but the Capuchin convent is elegant, and the great 
altar-piece is painted by Barocci ; a madonna in the 
clouds. The church and convent of the Barnabites 
are alſo of fine architecture, and adorned with ſeveral 
pictures by Carlo Maratt, £19 
Wr paſſed through Recanati +, which is ſituated 
at the top of a high mountain, three miles from 
Loretto, where we arriyed at night. | 


8＋— 
— 


+ Its Latin name is Recinetum; and it is ſaid to be built out of 
the ruins of the ancient Helvia Ricina, which was deſtroyed by Alaric 
the Goth, in 410. All the country between Recanati and Loretto is 


very fine : we ſee the town of Monte Santo ſituated upon a riſing 
ground. And at ſome diſtance from Loretto is a covered aqueduct, 


which conveys water to the town : it was built by pope Paul V, 
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CHAP. V. 
or 


* 0 8 ＋. * 0: 
The Garar Crnvrcn, the Horry Housz, and che 
TREASURY, 


LL OE EAT T0 


HIS city is ſituated upon a riſing ground in 
the marquiſate of Ancona, two miles diſtant 
from the Adriatic ſea*. The fortifications are weak ; 
the town indifferently built, and only remarkable for 
the celebrated cathedral, or the Great Church of our 
Lady of Loretto. 

Iurx Great Church.---Before this church + ſtands 
the ſtatue of Sixtus V. in bronze. The gates of the 
cathedral are the ſame, and of good workmanſhip. 
The cupola, or dome of the church, is enriched with 
fine paintings, by Pomeranzi, repreſenting the glory 

in which the holy Virgin was taken up 5 the an- 
gels, with the figures of the four evangeliſts. Di- 
rect under this dome is 

Tur Holy Houſe, which is caſed without in mar- 


ble, wrought with baſs-reliefs of the prophets, ſybils, 


"I — 
„ 


* Tt lies in 15 degrees of Eaſt longitude, and 43-1; of north lati- 
tude. It was formerly named Lauretto, from a laurel thicket which 


ſtood near it. Leo X. cauſed it to be encloſed with a wall; and 


Sixtus V. fortified it with ſome towers, which contain an arſenal. He 
alſo created it into a ſu an biſhopric of Fermo. 

+ This cathedral was deſigned by Bramante. It was begun by 
Paul IT. and finiſhed by Pius IV. The' roof is ſupported by twelve 
— pillars, and adorned with ſeveral chapels enriched with ſtatues 

and painting. e 
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and others . Within- ſide is ſeen what they call the 
original houſe, that was brought by angels from Na- 


zareth *. 


The walls ſeemed to be of brick, which 


is difficult to diſcern, as they are ſo rubbed and 


ſcratched by the 
into it at maſs . 


t About a foot diſtance from 


its walls is another wall of white 
marble, which ſhuts it up, as if 
in a caſe ; ſo that it is called the 
S. Caſa. This wall at the ſame 
time checks the indiſcreet zeal of 
the devout pilgrims, who would 
certainly tear from time to. time 
ſome bricks away, and by degrees 
carry off the whole cottage. Cle- 
nent VII. and Gregory XIII. took 

rticular care ro embelliſh this 
incloſure, and have omitted no- 
thing that architecture and ſculp- 
ture could contribute to its beauty 
and elegance. The architect was 
Bramante : the ſculptors were 
Sanſovin, Contucci, Monte Lu- 

» Bandinelli, and other excel- 
Ent maſters. The whole is an 
oblong ſquare, of the fineſt white 
Carrara marble, of the Corinthian 
order, and adorned with excel- 
lent bas-reliefs, repreſenting the 
chief paſſages of the bes life. 
There are twenty fluted pillars, 
between which are a double row 
of niches, filled with ſtatues; 
and over the cornich is a fine ba- 
luſtrade, which goes quite round 
the whole. On the weſt ſide are 
the ſtatues of the Lybic and Del- 
phic ſybils; as alſo thoſe of the 
rophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
he ſouth front has two gates; 
and in the ſix niches are the Per- 
fan and E rean ſybils; with 
the prophets Malachi, and Za- 
chary. By the firſt of theſe two 
gates we enter the Holy Cottage, 
and by the other that place which 
they call the Sanctuary. On the 


ealt fide are the Samiay and Cu- 


” - 


great number of people coming 


BeninpD 


mean ſybils ; with the prophets 


Moſes and Balaam. The north 
fide has two gates anſwering to 
thoſe of the Pouch. In the ſix 
niches are the Helleſpontine, Phry- 

ian, and Tiburtine ſybils; with 
the prophets Iſaiah, Amos, and 
Daniel. ; Ts | 

There is a Latin inſcription. 
upon the eaſt wall, concerning 
the tranſlation of the Holy Houſe, 
which, it ſays, © is venerable all 
over , the world by its divine 
myſteries, and the glory of its 
miracles. Here the mother of 
God was born; here ſhe was ſa- 
luted by the angels; and here 
the Word was made fleſh, This 
houſe was carried -b angels firſt 
from Paleſtine into Illyria to the 
town of Terſacte, under the pon-. 
tificate of Nicholas IV. in 1291. 
Three years after it was carried 
into the territories of Ancona, 
near Recanati, and, by the care 
of the ſame angels, placed upon 
a mount within a wood there; 
where changing its ſituation three 
times in one year, it was at laſt 
miraculouſly conveyed to this 
place about 300 years ago. Its 
walls, though without any foun- 
dations, have remained entire and 
firm for ſo many ages. Pope Cle. 
ment VII, incloſed it with this” 
marble caſe, in 1525 and 
Clement VIII. in 1595, ordered 
this ſhort hiſtory of its wonder- 
ful removal to be infcribed upon 
this ſtone,” | 

+ The materials of the Holy 
Houſe are a plain brick wall; 


bricks of unequal ſize and ſhape, 
with 
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BRN the altar is the Lady of Loretto fixed up 
and dreſſed immenſely rich, with variety of — 
and precious ſtones *. They pretend, that the image 
is of cedar of Libanon, carved by the hand of St. 
Luke. It is about four feet in height, with that of 
Chriſt in her arms; but he is in a manner hid, by a 

Iden globe he holds in his left hand; the right is 
Feld up, as in the act of bleſſing. On each ſide of 
the Virgin is an angel of gold, each of them pre- 
ſenting her with a golden heart, ſet with diamonds 
and other precious ſtones T. Not far from this is 
a golden pectoral F, adorned with large diamonds, 
rubies, ſapphires, emeralds, and. not unlike the ſhape 
of thar which the high-prieſt wore among the Jews. 


There is alſo the 
large 


figure of a woman preſenting a 
boy to our Lady upon a pillow: the whole is 


of ſolid gold, and muſt be of 1 weight ||. 


Here is alſo a golden ſtatue 
Hungary, near two feet high with its pedeſtal $. 


with flat bits of ſome other ſtone 
here and there interſperſed ; tho' 
they tell you it is all of a ſtone, 
not found in Italy, but frequent 
about Nazareth, to facilitate the 
belief that it was brought from 


thence. Wright, b. 121. The 
length within may be about thirty 
ſeet. | | 


Towards the laſt end there 
is a ſeparation, made by a grate- 
work of filver, of a part which 
may be about a fourth of the 
whole. This they call the Sanctu- 
ary ;z and here ſtands the holy 
, in a niche of filver, over 
the chimney,---The dark com- 

lexion of our Lady would be- 
peak her an Indian queen, as 
well as the glittering of her 
robes, than which nothing can 
be more rich ; and of theſe ſhe 
has great variety, for the ſeveral 
feaſts which are held in honor of 
her. Wright, p. 122,---She has a 


preſent from Ma 
the queen of our king James II. 


Ladiſlaus king of 


TI᷑ISs 


royal crown on her head, enriched 
with diamonds of an extraordi- 
ny bulk and beauty, as is like- 
wiſe that of her fondling; both 


of them preſents of Lewis XIII. 


king of France. Blainville, ii. 


256. g 


+ The largeſt of theſe was a 
of Modena, 


when ſhe ordered our Lady of 
Loretto to be petitioned to make 
her conceive a ſan. The other 
was a preſent from the old ducheſs 
of Modena, her mother. 5 
t This was ſent by the queen 
of Spain, ſecond wife of Charles 

II. who prayed for a ſon. 
This magnificent preſent was 
made N of Auſtria, mo- 
ther to is XIV. of France. 
$ This rich Tn did not 
revail upon the Virgin to favour 
im; for a ſhort time after ſhe 
ſuffered this unfortunate _ 
| an 
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_- Tris Holy Houſe is perfectly crowded with great 
lamps, of which they reckon ſixty-two gold + and 
filver. The wall of the ſachriſty is covered with 
filver plates, which were fixed there, ex voto, for 
deliverances of ſeveral ſorts. Here is a charming 
piece of Guido's painting; the Virgin Mary working 
at her needle : other Virgins, by other hands ; par- 
ticularly a ſmall one, by Parmegiano : a St. Francis, 
by Barocci. 
BesIDes theſe rich ornaments, there are many 
jewels of great value within the Holy Houſe ; but 
theſe are nothing in compariſon to the Treaſury, 
which is near it; where & vaſt number, variety, 
and richneſs of the jewels, of the veſtments for the 
Holy Image, and for the prieſts, with the prodigious 
vealtite © all forts, almoſt ſurpaſſes imagination. 
Tue Treaſury.—-It is about forty paces long, and 
ſixteen broad, pretty much reſembling a gallery. 
Among its riches, we ſaw ſeveral large emeralds 
upon rock, as taken out of the earth, ſome as 
big as a human head : a large diamond, weighing 
ſixty-three grains: ſome” extraordinary pearls : a 
veſtment, with ſix thouſand diamonds upon it: ano- 
ther flowered with pearls, almoſt innumerable; and 
croſſes of gold ſet with diamonds. All theſe are 
preſents from ſovereign princes, ' and other great 


and his army, amounting to eighty |] ſolemnly concluded with Amurath 
thouſand men, to be Gro by II. A beautiful Latin epitaph 
the Turks near Varnes, in 1444- |} was made on that occaſion, of 
This young monarch. was pre- || which the following is a new 

vailed on by pope Eugenius IV. ff tranſlation made by one of our 
to break the treaty whuch he had || travellers : 


% Rome bled at Cannæ, I at Varna fell; 
Alike our fates the breach of treaties tell. 
I broke that faith upon the pontiff's word, 
10 And now my kingdom feels the ſultan's ſword.” 
+ One of thoſe golden ones, they ſay, wei r 
which was preſented, ex voto, by the republic of Venice, for their 


having been delivered by our Lady of Loretto from a plague, with 


perſonages 


which the neighbouring countries were infeſted. 
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perfonages, to the church: the perſon who ſhews 
them _— the donors. 1 the rich 
ſtones to be falſe; we, that ſaw them then, were 
perſuaded they were real *, „ | 
Hxxx is an altar of filver, and ſome ſtatues of 
the ſame : a fine piece, painted by Hannibal Ca- 
racci, the birth of the Virgin Mary: a holy family, 
by Raphael, not of his beſt manner. The cieling 
is painted in ſtucco, by Pomeranzi, who painted the 
dome of the church. k : I 
Wx have been ſenſibly told, that the riches in the 
Holy Houſe and Treaſury are ſurpriſingly great; 
that ſilver can ſcarce find an admiſſion, 5 gold 
itſelf looks but poorly among ſuch an incredible 
number of precious ſtones . . | 
___ Wmrozver were the firſt inventors of this im- 
fture, they ſeem to have taken the hint of it 
from the veneration that the old Romans paid to 
the cottage of Romulus, which ſtood on mount Ca- 
pitol, and was repaired from time to time as it fell 


One is quite dazzled with the 
odigious quantity of precious 
a which are to be ſeen here. 
They have ſcorned to admit of 
any piece of plate which was not 
of an extraordinary workmanſhip, 
and of the preateſt value. As 
for the leſs conſiderable pieces of 
filver, they have piled them up 
into heaps in other places, to 
convert them into good current 
money, whenever they ſhall judge 
proper. Blainville. ii. 264. 

+ Some have wondered that the 
Turk never attacks the Treaſury, 
ſince it lies ſo near the ſea ſhore, 
and is fo weakly guarded : but, 
beſides that he has attempted it 
formerly with no ſucceſs, it is 
certain, that the Venetians keep 
too watchful an eye over his mo- 
tions, and would never ſuffer him 
to enter the Adriatic, It would, 


indeed, be an eaſy thing for a 
Chriſtian prince to ſurprize it, 
who has ſhips ſtil} paſſing to and 
fro without ſuſpicion, eſpecially 
if he had a party in the town, 
difguiſed like pilgrims, to ſecure 
a gate for him; for there have 
been ſometimes to the number of 
100,000 in a day's time, as it is 
generally reported: but it is pro- 
bable, the veneration for the Holy 
Houſe, and the horror of an action 
that would be reſented by all the 
catholic princes of Europe, will 
be as great a ſecurity to this place 
as the ſtrongeſt fortification, It 
is an amazing thing to ſee ſuch a 
prodigious quantity of riches lie 
dead, and untouched, in the midſt 
of ſo much poverty and miſery 
as reign on all ſides of them. 
Addiſon, p. 93. | 


do 
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to decay *. The crawling of the Fn round 
the Holy Houſe on their hands and 
over their beads, every now and then kiſſing the 
round as they creep along, is very ridiculous ; but 
— ſo low a degree of weakneſs and folly, as 
provokes pity rather than laughter. 9 
Tux Apoſtolic Palace, as they call it, is a fine 
ſtructure, the deſign of Bramante. Under it are 
fine vaults, furniſhed with butts of wine of a ſuitable 
bulk, for the refreſhment of pilgrims, and the uſe 
of the attendants of the Holy Houſe, to whom 
almoſt the whole country within fifteen miles of the 
the town belongs. ; 


** 


. 


—_ _ —— — 


* Virgil has given a pretty image of this little thatched 33 that 
repreſents it ſtanding in Manlius's time, 327 years after the death of 
Romulus. See En. viii. v. 652, 5 
| In ſummo cuſtos, &c. 

Thus tranſlated by Mr. Dryden: 

© High on a rock heroic Manlius ſtood, 

To guard the temple, and the temple's god. 

Then Rome was poor; and there you might behold 
Th he palace thatch'd with ſtraw,” | 
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Ancona, SENIGALLIA, Fano, PESARO, RIMINI,--- 
the Republic of ST. MARINO, the Rupicon, 
CESENA, FoRLI, IMOLA. | 


f 


N the 11th of May, in the afternoon, we ſet 


out from Loretto for Bologna; and at night 


arrived at Ancona. 


D d Axcox 
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- Ancona.---This is a ſea port“ on the Adriatic, 
It ſtands on a promontory, and looks more beautiful 
at a diſtance than when you are at it. The mole 

200 paces into the ſea; and at the entrance of 
it is a triumphal arch of fine white marble, very 


high, but narrow, and adorned with eight fluted co- 


lumns. It was erected in honor of the emperor 


Trajan, who improved this harbor at his own ex- 


e. It is now remaining almoſt entire, and has 
a beautiful appearance +. From hence there is a 
fine view of the port, which lies juſt under it. In 
the bay, ſtanding under the caſtle, is a new Laza- 
retto, built in the form of a pentagon. It is a neat 
looking building without, and convenient within; 
but rather too near the ſhore, or the caſtle, to anſwer 
the purpoſe for which it was deſigned. The harbor 
of Ancona was formerly the beſt and moſt conſi- 


derable which the Romans had upon the Adriatic, 


next to that of Ravenna; and, at preſent, it is fre- 
quented by ſome merchants from all parts, and about 
2000 Jews are ſettled there, who are diſtinguiſhed 
by a red piece of taffaty which covers the top of 
their hats. 3 on 3 

Tur Exchange is a large piazza, the roof and 
front of which are Gothic, and the cieling all painted 
in freſco. The ſtreets are narrow, uneven, and ill 
paved 4. I 81 | 

A great number of Syra- I that mouldy color which others 


cuſians, flying from the cruelty Y of the ſame nature have con- 


of their tyrant Dionyſius, ſettled 


in this place; and having found 


it very pleaſant, they built a city 


with a temple, which they dedi- 


cated to Venus, about 406 years 
before Chriſt. Blainv. ii. 241. 

+ The marble of this arch 
looks very white and freſh, as 


being expoſed to the winds and 
falt ſea vapors, that by continu- 


ly fretting it preſerves itſelf from 


trafted.. Addiſon, p. g1.----The 
arch 1s only a ſingle one, between 
pillars of the Corinthian order. 
The key-ſtone is ſhrunk much, 
but in no preſent danger of fal- 
ling. Wright, 120. | 

1 The houſes are built upon a 
forked hill, of which the citadel 
forms one of the tops. Blainville, 
P. 343+ | 


Taz 
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Tux cathedral is built on the ruins of the temple 
of Venus, and is dedicated to St. Cyriacus. It lies on 
the top of the cape which juts out into the ſea; and 
from whence, in fair weather, Dalmatia is eaſily ſeen, 
The front is cruſted with marble without any orna- 
ment; and the inſide is low and dark. 

Tux church of St. Auguſtine is large; and the 


Poe is of marble adorned with many ſtatues. The 


h-altar is magnificent; and the organ very fine. 
They put a great value upon a picture of Lilly's. re- 
preſenting the baptiſm of Chriſt;; but, by a ridiculous 
whim, the painter has made a cardinal and two 
biſhops aſſiſt at that ceremony. 


In the church of St. Dominic 1s a very fine picture 


by Titian : with others by Barocci, and Guercino. 
_ SENIGALLIA.---On the 12th, we travelled alon 


the ſea ſhore, and at noon, came to Senigallia *, 
which is ſituated in a plain near the Adriatic, at the 


mouth of the river Nevola. It is the ſee of a biſhop 
ſuffragan of Urbino, whoſe palace is a handſome 


building. The town is meanly fortified, and has a 


ſmall harbor, with ſeveral good houſes, It is well 
peopled, and contains about 7000 inhabitants, in- 
cluding the Jews, who have their ward apart, | 

Bexs1DEs the cathedral, it has ſeven convents, and 


ſome other churches ; but not the leaſt veſtige of 


antiquity. In St. Peter's church are ſome fine cha- 


pels; and at St. Croce, a church near the piazza, 


is an admired painting by Barocci, the intombing of 


Chriſt. | | 

Fano.---The ſame day we paſſed through Fano, 
formerly Fanum Fortune, which took its name from 
a temple built there to Fortune by the Romans, 


after the defeat of Aſdrubal, the brother of Han- 


6 
TT —— 


It was anciently called Sena Gallorum ; and they ſay it was built 
by the Galli Senones, about the year of Rome 359, The Italians 


call it Senegaglia, | 
Dd2 nibal, 
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nibal, upon the banks of the Metaurus + ; of which 
temple they ſtill ſhew us ſome remains. At one 
end of the town is an artificial caſcade of the river 
Metaurus. One may ſtill fee the triumphal arch 
erected there to Auguſtus : it is much defaced b 
time; but the plan of it, as it ſtood-entire, with all 
its inſcriptions, is neatly cut upon the wall of a 
neighbouring building. | 
Tux town is ſituated upon the Adriatic, in the 
Via Flaminia, near the mouth of the river Argila. 
It is an epiſcopal ſee, ſubject to the archbiſhop of 
Urbino; but his palace is mean, and the cathedral 
not much better. The latter is dedicated to S. Pa- 
terniano : there is a picture of St. Joſeph's marriage, 
by Guercino. In the church of the fathers of the 
Oratory are ſeveral rich chapels, in which are ſome 
capital paintings, particularly an excellent Annun- 
ciation, by Guido; and another piece, by the fame 
hand, of Chriſt giving the keys to St. Peter. 
' Tuxzy have here one of the beſt opera houſes in 
Italy; five rows of boxes run quite round the pit: 
the ſtage is forty-five paces long, and twenty broad 
between the flips of the ſide ſcenes, adorned with 
many ſtatues, and twelve ſetts of decorations ; which 
1s very extraordinary in ſo ſmall a city. | 

We were told that the trufles of Fano are ex- 
— and that their women are remarkably beau- 
elirul. | 

PzsAaro.---At night we came to the city of Pe- 
ſaro, in Latin Piſaurum, ſituated upon a ſmall 11fing 
ground, at the mouth of the little river Foglio. 


+ It is now called Metro, which is very rapid, and runs with a 
great noiſe, when the Apennine ſnows begin to melt. 
| --- Rapida{que ſonanti 
Vortice contorquens undas per ſaxa Metaurus, 
Sil. Ital. I. viii. 
| --- Along the rocky ſhores 
With dreadful noiſe the fierce Metaurus roars. 


This 
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This is a pretty pleaſant city Þ ; the fortifications are 
tolerable; the houſes good; the ſtreets, clean, even, 
and well paved with brick ſet edge-ways. In the 
great piazza is a fine fountain, and a white marble 
2 in a ſitting poſture of pope Urban VIII. We 
found no antiquities; but ſaw ſome good paintings 
of Simon Contarini, uſually called Simon de Peſaro. 
In the pretty little church of St. Andrew is a famous 
picture, repreſenting the vocation of that ſaint and 


of St. Peter: it ſerves for the high- altar piece, and 


was done by Barocci. In the Franciſcan church is 


a St. Michael, by the ſame hand. 

THis is a fine corn country, abounding with large 
cattle. It has alſo a great number of white mulberry- 
trees, planted to feed the ſilk-worms. 

RIuIN I. On the 13th, we arrived at Rimini, 
formerly Ariminum; a city of great antiquity “, ſitu- 
ated in a plain near the coaſt of the Adriatic fea. 
It is ſurrounded with hills and vallies, abounding with 
corn, vines, olives, figs, and other fruit of all ſorts. 
It is the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan of Ravenna; and 
its cathedral is dedicated to St. Columbus, whoſe 


head 1s preſerved there with your veneration : but 


the Franciſcan church is the fineſt in all the town. 
In the church of St. Vitalis is an excellent picture, 
repreſenting the martyrdom of that ſaint, done by 


* It is ſaid to have been built 
by the companions of Hercules; 
and was a Roman colony. The 


It was made a Roman colony 
about the year of Rome 568. 
Plutarch, in his life of M. An- 
tony, ſays it was laid in a heap I harbor was one of the beſt in 
of ruins, by a terrible earthquake, I Italy, till it was deſtroyed by the 
à little before the battle of Ac- | laſt lord of the Malateſta family, 

to build the church of St. Francis 


tium ; but Auguſtus cauſed it to 
be rebuilt. It was afterwards de- | with the marble taken from thence, 
It receives its name from the river 


ſtroyed by Totila king of the 
Ariminus, now La Marechia, 


Goths ; and rebuilt by Beliſarius. 
which waſhes its walls, and ſe- 


It fell under the dominion of the 
Malateſta family; then under the | parates the ancient Via Flaminia 
rom the Via Emilia. 
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Sforza; next under the Borgian ; 
and at laſt under the power of 


the popes, 
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Paul Veroneſe : and in the church of St. Jerom is 
a fine portrait of him, by Guercino. 

RIxMHIxI has nothing elſe modern to boaſt of; but 
it has ſome remarkable antiquities, particularly the 
following : =P © 

1. A marble bridge with five arches, begun by 
Auguſtus, and finiſhed by Tiberius; as may be ſeen 

an inſcription, along each battlement, in large 
capitals, which are till legible, and the whole kept 
in good repair. 

2. A fair triumphal arch, erected for Auguſtus 
Cæſar, and now ſerves as a noble gate to the tower. 
The general bulk of it remains entire, though part 
ol it is ruined, and the inſcription almoſt defaced. 

4 Tur ſmall ruins of an amphitheatre, which 
make a part of the Capuchins' garden wall. 
4. Tur Suggeſtum, on which it is ſaid that Julius 
Czfar harrangued his army, after he had paſſed the 
Rubicon. But this is all fabulous; for it is a ſtone, 
ſomewhat like a Corinthian pedeſtal; but the ancient 
Suggeſtums were made of wood like a little kind 
of ſtage. 

From hence is ſeen the little republic of St. Ma- 
rino, which is about twelve miles from Rimini, and 
the road exceſſively bad, eſpecially when drawing near 
to the litile ſtate, in which, at leaft, we have the 

| 1 of ſeeing ſomething more ſingular than can 
be found in great governments; and may form from it 
an idea of Venice in. its firſt beginnings, when it 
had but a few heaps of earth for its dominions ; or 
of Rome itſelf, when it had as yet covered but one 
of its ſeven hills. - | | Ta 
Tü REPUBLIC or ST. MARINO“. 

Sr. Marino, a Dalmatian by birth, and a ma- 

ſon by trade, was the founder of this little repub- 


At twelve miles' diſtance from Rimini ſtands the little republic of 
St. Marino, which I could not forbear viſiting, though it lies out of the 
common tour of travellers, and has exceſſively bad ways to it. Add. p. 83. 


lic. 
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lic +. The town is ſituated on the top of a rock, 
upon a mountain which affords an extenſive view. 
The proſpect about the ſtate appears but barren; and 
they told us, it was forty miles in circuit. Its pro- 
duce is corn, though not ſufficient for their own 
conſumption ; ſome wine, which is very good; olives; 
and a great number of pigs. Mr. Addiſon ſays, 
<« there was not a ſpring or fountain, that he could 
hear of, in the whole dominions :“ but we drank 
of ſome good well water. | 

Tuts petty republic has now laſted upwards of 
1300 years, while all the other ſtates of Italy have 
ſeveral times changed their maſters and forms of go- 
vernment. Their whole hiſtory is comprized in two 
purchaſes, which they made of a neighboring prince, 
and in a war in which en the pope againſt 
a nobleman of Rimini. 

TukE v have what they call three caſtles, ſeven 
churches, four convents, and a college. The arms 
of the ſtate are thoſe three caſtles, or watch-towers, 
which they have on the walls of the city, upon the 
extremity of a rock. One is a kind of a fort: we 
were not admitted into it ; but underſtood there was 


nothing to ſee. _ | | 
TE number of all its ſubjects are about ſix 


thouſand ; and they have no troops at all in the 


+ He was employed above 1300 
years ago in the reparation of Ri- 
mini; and, after he had finiſhed 
his work, retired to this ſolitary 
mountain, as finding it very pro- 

r for the life of 6, Gen which 
he led in the greateſt rigors and 

auſterities of religion. He had 
not been long here before he 
wrought areputed miracle; which, 
joined with his extrordinary ſanc- 
tity, gained him ſo great an eſteem, 
that the princeſs of the country 
made him a preſent of the moun- 


tain to diſpoſe of it at his own. 


Dd 4 


diſcretion. His reputation quick- 
ly peopled it, and gave riſe to the 
republic which calls itſelf after 
his name. So that the common - 
wealth of Marino may boaſt at 
leaſt of a nobler original than 
that of Rome; the one havin 

been at firſt an aſylum for rob- 
bers and murderers, and the other 
a reſort of perſons eminent for 


their piety and devotion. Addi- 
ſon, p. 85. 

f Raid. p- 34. 

* Mr. Addiſon ſays, three 


I convents, and five churches.” P. 84. 


ſtate: 


wh 2 > vr? pI un Ss, r 
0 


the 
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ſtate +: nor is any greater revenue collected than 
what is ſufficient to pay the- public officers their 
early ſalaries. In the capital are only about 1000 
inhabitants, of whom five are ſecular prieſts. 

Tux cathedral is dedicated to St. Marino, and 
holds his aſhes. His ſtatue ſtands over the high-altar, 
with the figure of a mountain in its hands, crowned 
with three caſtles, the arms of the commonwealth. 
They attribute to his protection the long duration of 

Thane, for they look on. him as the greateſt ſaint 
next the bleſſed Virgin; and in their ſtatute book is 
a law againſt ſuch as ſpeak diſreſpectfully of him, 
who are to be puniſhed in the ſame manner as thoſe 


convicted of blaſphemy. 


THe —_— are divided into three claſſes, nobles, 
citizens, and peaſants. The council of ſtate is formed 
from all three, twenty choſen from each, who act 
for life“. Every fix months they ele& two chiefs 
to preſide, called Capitaneo's, or captains, who are 


- inveſted with ſuch a power as the old Roman conſuls 


had ; but the office 1s never to. be continued to the 
ſame perſons twice ſucceſſively: the one is taken 
from the nobles, the other from the city or country, 
indifferently which. There is no ſuperiority between 
them, or diſtinction, but in the nobleman's taking 


the right hand. The third officer is the commiſſary, 


who judges in all civil and criminal matters: he is 


allowed the fines which thoſe perſons are obliged 
to pay, who are found culpable before him, by the 


— * 


F Their territories are faid to conſiſt of one mountain three miles 
long, and about ten in circumference, containing four villages, eight 
corn mills, and two powder mills. 

They decide all by haloting; are not admitted until five and 
twenty years old; and chuſe the officers of the commonwealth. Thus 


far they agree with the great council of Venice; but their power is 


much more extended, for no ſentence can ftand that is not confirmed 
by two thirds of this council. Beſides, that no ſon can be admitted 


imc it during the life of his father, nor two be in it of the ſame fa- 
mily, nor any enter but by election. Addiſon, p. 87, 


council 
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council or jury *. The phyſician is the fourth man 
in the ſtate, and is allowed 200 crowns a year Fo 
Theſe two laſt are always choſen from a foreign ſtate, 
for particular reaſons. Another perſon, who makes 
no ordinary __ in the republic, is the ſchoolmaſter; 
and you will ſcarce meet with any in the place with- 
out ſome tincture of learning. 0 

No clergy are admitted into their government; 
and once a year three young women are given 
in marriage, each with a fortune of thirty-three 
crowns. 

No execution had been remembered here, by the 
perſon who gave us the account of the place, in his 
time, though he was one of the nobles, and upwards 
of fifty years of age. So that Mr. Addiſon juſtly . 
obſerves, that the people are eſteemed very honeſt 
and rigorous in the execution of juſtice, and ſeem 
to live more happy and contented among their rocks 
and ſnows, than others of the Italians do in the 
pleaſanteſt vallies of the world. Nothing, indeed, 
can be a greater inſtance of the natural love that 
mankind have for liberty, and of their averſion to 
arbitrary government, than ſuch a ſavage mountain 
covered with people, and the Campania of Rome, 
which lies in the ſame country, almoſt deſtitute of 
inhabitants. | 


 *® Becauſe the many alliances, 
friendſhips, and intermarriages, 
as well as the perſonal feuds and 
animoſities that happen among ſo 
ſmall a people, might obſtruct the 
courſe of juſtice, if one of their 
own number had the diſtribution 
of it, they have always a fo- 
reigner for this employ, whom 
they chuſe for three years, and 
maintain out of the public ſtock. 
He muſt be a doctor of law, and 
a man of known integrity. He 
is joined in commiſſion with the 


capitaneo's, and acts ſomething 
like the recorder of London un- 
der the lord mayor, 

He is obliged to keep a horſe, 
viſit the ſick, and inſpect all the 
drugs that are imported. He muſt 
be at leaſt thirty-five years old, 
a doctor of the — and emi- 
nent for his religion and honeſty, 
that his raſhneſs or ignorance may 
not unpeople the commonwealth ; 
and, that they may not ſuffer long 
under a bad choice, he alſo is 
elected only for three years. 


Tuls 
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Tuis commonwealth is under the protection of 
the pope, as duke of Urbin ; and the motto under 
its arms is, Libertas perpetuo.” 9 
THz Rubicon. On the 14th of May, we ſet out 
from Rimini, and quuted the ſea coaſt; but till 
found the country well cultivated. At the diſtance 
of ſeven miles, we paſſed a little river, called the 
| Ricconi, formerly the Rubicon “, famous for Julius 
Czxfar's pauſe : Jalta eft alea. But now, in dry ſea- 
ſons, it is no more than a brook. 15 858 
CxszNA.—At noon, we paſſed through Ceſena +, 
which is ſurrounded by a plain wall, with a ruined 
citadel. | 
ForL1.---At night, we arrived at Forli, a pretty 
town, anciently Forum Livii. Here is a caſtle, where 
the pope keeps a few militia; and the town has the 
title * a biſhopric, which is fuffragan to Ravenna. 
The ſtreets are broad, the houſes large and well 
built in general, with fome fine churches ; but the 
place is thinly inhabited. In the church of the Zoc- 
colanti is an excellent picture, by Guido, re- 
ſenting the conception of the Virgin. In that of St. 
Philip of Neri is a fine Annunciation, by Guercino : 


* 7 


It is now called Piſatello by ſome ;z by others, Rugone and Ri- 

e; and, nearer the ſea, Fiumecino. It is inconſiderable enough 
| in inſelf famous only as being the ancient boundary between Italy 
and Gallia Ciſalpina; and was not to be paſſed by any Roman in 
arms, under the penalty of being adjuged an enemy to the ſenate and 
people of Rome.---Lucan deſcribes the uſual condition of the Rubi- 
can, and how it was when Cæſar paſſed it: : 


Fonte cadit modico, Cc. Lib. i. v. 213. 


« While with hot ſkies the fervent ſummer glows, 
The Rubicon an humble river flows: | 
Through lowly vales he cuts his winding way, 
And rolls his ruddy waters to the ſea. 
His bank on either fide a limit ſtands | 
Between the Gallic and Auſonian lands. | 

| Mr. Rowe. 
+ Or Ceſenate, anciently Cæſena. Wright, 112. 


and 
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the high altar of the Ca- 
the ſame hand 4. 


and the picture 


puchins is by 


44 


IMoLA.---On the 13th, we ſtopped at Imola“, to 


ſee in the church of St. Dominic, at the 
a Rue painted by L. Caracci: the ſubj 
ſula 


and her martyrs. 


eat altar, 


is St. Ur- 


Ar noon, we came to a little town called St. Pietro 
di Bologna; and arrived at the city of Bologna at 


— 4 


night. 


— * * i 


t Forli boaſts ef having given birth to ſeveral learned men, par- 


ticularly to the poe 


t Cornelius Gallus, whom Auguſtus made firſt præ- 


tor of Egypt, after the death of Marc Antony. Blainv. 214. 


This is a ſmall town, and was 


the ancient Romans. 


the Forum Cornelii, or Sullz, of 


e n 


O 


F 


B 0 Il. 0 9 0 


% 4 
Cuuschzs, PaLaces, and other Buildings. 


FTVHIS is the capital of the Bologneſe, and the 
ſecond of the Eccleſiaſtical State, the ſee of 
an archbiſhop, and of a cardinal legate . It is ſur- 
named La Graſſa, or the Fat, the country about it 


+ It is fituated at the foot of 
the Apennines, in 11 degrees 40 
minutes of eaſt longitude, and 
44 degrees 3 minutes of north 
latitude, The Romans called it 
Bononia, and planted a colony 
there in the year of Rome 562. 
In 1278, it ſubmitted to pope Ni- 
cholas III. who permitted it to 
retain a great many valuable pri- 
vileges; ſuch as — neither 


garriſon nor citadel; of ſending 


and keeping a reſident at Rome, 
who has the ſame privileges with 
thoſe of other republics. Beſides, 
ſhe has reſerved to herſelf a power 
of elefting a. Gonfalionier and 
other magiſtrates, who take cog- 
nizance of and decide all affairs 
both civil and criminal : but the 
ſpiritual — belong 2 
to the „ who keeps a legate 
and Nen — for ma- 
naging them. Blainv. ii. 206. 


having 
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having a very rich ſoil. The ſituation is a flat; but 


Near the town runs the Rheno, o 


on one ſide are ſome conſiderable eminences, parti- 
cularly that hill on which ſtands the noble convent 
of Olivetan friars, called St. Michael in Boſco, from 
whence you have a charming view of the town, and 
the delightful country around, interſperſed with beau- 
tiful villas and gardens ; the whole country having 
a beautiful appearance as far as the IT can reach *. 
| r little Rhine +; 
from which river there 1s a cut conveyed into this 
city, for turning upwards of 500 ſilk, corn, olive, 
ſaw, iron, and paper mills. ; . 

Ir is a populous and plentiful city, about five 


miles in circuit, and contains near 72,000 inhabi- 


tants T within the walls. It is ſaid, 20,000 are em- 


* 


ployed in the ſilk trade; and the ſilk is ſent away 


raw from hence: all which renders Bologna very 
rich; as does her great trade in flax, hemp, wax, 


rfumes, waſh- balls, ſnuff, olives, hams, and ſau- 

es famous all over Europe. There is ſcarce any 
city in Italy in which the people of faſhion and 
quality are greater followers of French modes and 
cuſtoms; and the women there enjoy a decent li- 
berty, which is uncommon in that country. 


—— — „ 


—— — 


* From theſe eminences the vaſt plain of Lombardy looks in the 
nearer part like a perfect wood, as ſhewing at one view the many rows 
of trees which the viues run up, ſome encompaſſing, others running 


croſs the fields. The plain goes off at a diſtance not unlike the ſea; 


for the ſurface, as the diſtance increaſes, appears ſmoother, by the 
leſſening of the objects that are upon it, ſtill as they go off from the 


ſight, which has no other bounds than what the convexity of the globe 


gives it, Wright, p. 434. : 
| + --- Parvique Bononia Rheni. 
| Sil. Ital. I. viii. 


1 | | Addiſon. 
1 Its inhabitants are reckoned to amount to 80,000, and have the 

character of being very ingenious. They are likewiſe very civil, eſ- 

pecially towards ſtrangers, Blainville, p. 207. | | 


- Bolonia water'd by the petty Rhine. 


Tur 


boese a 
Tux houſes and ſtreets are not very beautiful: 


the former are of free-ſtone, or of ſtone and brick 
intermixed; the latter are generally ſtreight, and 


adorned with double rows * of piazzas; ſo that a 
perſon may walk without being ſcorched by the ex- 
ceſſive heat of the ſun in ſummer, or incommoded 
by the heavy rains that generally fall here in winter, 
However, many of the convents and palaces are 

and and magnificent. The entrance into the pa- 
th is generally very pleaſant : you ſee at once 
from the ſtreet into the gardens quite through the 
whole houſe, which is often built round a court: 
the diſpoſition of the pillars is handſome, with a 
mixture of ſtatues ſometimes, and greens, to enliven 
the proſpect; and often a perſpective painting on a 
wall, at the further end, to continue it. | 

In the Piazza Grande is a noble fountain, made 
by John di Bologna ; with the braſs figure of Nep- 
tune on the top, ſurrounded by four tritons. | 

Our of the Porta di Saragoſſa is a portico a mile + 
in length, leading from the nc to the church of 
Madonna della Guardia ſituated on a high hill. They 
ſay, it was built on purpoſe to carry a picture done 
by St. Luke, in proceſſion from this church to the 
town, to preſerve it from the inclemency of the ſky: 


Miſſon ſays, „they are like 
thoſe of Covent-garden in Lon- 
don,” which is true; but he ſhould 
have added, that the piazzas of 
this laſt are eme by large 
ſquare columns, whereas thoſe of 
Bologna are quite round. Blainv. 
p- 207.--+-All the principal ſtreets 
of the city, and many of the leſ- 
ſer ones, have on each ſide a 
handſome portico, after the man- 
ner of that in Covent-garden. 
Some portico's are of one order 
of pillars, ſome of another ; ſome 
od y fancied of no regular order. 


Wright, p. 434. 


+ Mr. Wright ſays, this por- 


tico is three miles in length. P. 


6. And Mr. Blainville in- 
orms us, that * without the gate 
of Saragoſſa there begins a piazza, 
which on the north fide has a 
wall, and on the ſouth is ſupported 
with pillars : it is fifteen or ſix- 
feet high, and about twelve in 
breadth.” He adds, they had 
been at this work two and thi 
years, and it was to reach to 
chapel which ſtands upon the 
mountain La Guardia, two miles 
out of the city, Blainv. ii. 195. 
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nor is it to be ſeen but on ſuch proceſſional days, 
when all the clergy, magiſtracy, and people, attend 
the ceremony. 

TE Inſtituto, or New Univerſity.Beſides the 
ancient univerſity of Bologna, they have a later 
academy, or public univerſity, which they call the 
Inſtituto for all kinds of learning, arts, and ſciences. 
The ground · floor is ſet a- part principally for deſigning 
or drawing, and 1s furniſhed with caſts in gieſſo, like 

er of Paris, of ſome of the principal ſtatues in 
ome and Florence, to deſign after; and at certain 
times is alſo provided with living perſons. In another 
room, architecture and perſpective are taught: the 
cieling of this room is painted in freſco, in a bold 
maſterly manner, by Pelegrino Tibaldi; ſome aca- 
demical figures fore-ſhortened ; others hiſtorical, par- 

_ ticularly ſome parts of the ſtory of Polypheme, 
from whence Hannibal Caracci ſeems to have taken 
a hint for his Polyphemes in the Farneſe gallery at 
Rome. Above ſtairs are many apartments, repoſi- 
tories for ſeveral ſorts of curioſities, natural and ar- 
tificial. There are profeſſors, upon whom ſtipends 
are ſettled, to read lectures on theſe matters. 

. In the chamber of drawings that have gained the 
prizes, we ſaw two by Mr. Huſſey, an Engliſhman, 
who is now in London, and greatly eſteemed in 
W 

| Tur Old Univerſity. Among other ſtatues in the 
Le&@ure-chamber for anatomy, in the Old Univer- 
ſity +, is that of Taliacotius, who was famous for 
making artificial noſes. He is holding a noſe be- 


„This building was a palace, but was , appropriated to this uſe 
with the allowance of Clement XI. being purchaſed by the public, at 
the inſtance of general Marſigli, who furniſhed moſt of the apart- 
ments at his own expence. | | : 

I This univerſiy was founded by the emperor Theodoſius, in 425 
and was formerly the moſt famous of all Italy for law; but now it 
is entirely decayed, and of no repute. 


tween 
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tween his finger and thumb; and under it is written 
« Obiit 1595.” ; | 
BoLocna is eſteemed the third city in Italy for 
pictures, as having been the ſchool of the Lombard 
painters 5 which the virtuoſi of the place are fo 
dy as to prefer, not only to the Venetian, but 
even to the Roman itſelf. The paintings in the 
churches and palaces are very numerous, and m 
of them exceedingly fine; but, after having ſaid ſo 
much of thoſe at Rome and Naples, we ſhall not 
be ſo very particular of thoſe in this place. Indeed, 
it were endleſs to enter into particulars of the moſt 
excellent paintings in the churches, conventual and 
others : but travellers can hardly have a juſt idea of 
the Bologneſe maſters, ſuch as Guido and the Ca- 
racc!'s, who have not ſeen their performances in the 
churches here; the great freedom of hand, and the 
ſuperior ſpirit in theie grand deſigns, ſtrike much 
more than what we generally ſee in their ſmall 


pieces. ; 
Tur following is a conciſe account of the prin- 
cipal churches and palaces. | 


THRU RGCH HA. 

1. ST. Pietro, the new duomo, is a noble church. 

Over the great altar is painted the Annunciation, 

by L. Caracci, and his laſt work; dying by a fall 

from that place. On the ſoffeta of the ſachriſty is 

painted, by the ſame, the Maries and apoſtles weeping 
at the ſepulchre of Chriſt. : 

2. ST. Petronius, the old duomo.---Going in, on 
the left hand, is St. Rocco, painted by Parmegiano. 
At the ſecond altar, on the left, is St. Raimond 
paſſing the ſea; his cloak ſerving for a fail, one end 
in his hand, the other under his foot; painted by 
L. Caracci. The martyrdom of the innocents, by 
Guido, In this church is the famous meridian line 
drawn by Caſſini. 

| 3. Ca- 
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2. Caevcnins”.---A crucifixion, by Guido. 
4. Sr. Michael in Boſco.---The cortile painted by 
the ſchool of Caracci's and Guido. The inſide of 
the church is very elegantly ornamented. There is 
a fine piece of Guercino's painting; a madonna in 
the clouds. A fine proſpect of the city from hence. 
. Sr. Agnes.---Fhe great altar painted by Do- 
menichino; the martyrdom of the faint. She is 
placed on a pile of wood; the executioner juſt 
ing to ſtab her; not being able to make the wood 
take fire, as the ſtory goes. This picture is eſteemed 

Domenichino's maſter- piece. 

6. Corpus Domini. The great altar piece painted 
in guazzo by Franciſcani; Chriſt's laſt ſupper, the 
figures ſtanding; Judas is walking off. Two pieces 
by the Caraccis; the reſurrection of Chriſt by Han- 
nibal, the other by Ludovico. Here they ſhew the 
body of St. Catherina Vigri, dreſſed in cloth of 
_—”” ** e wy | 
7. Sr. Paul.---Over the great altar are two ſtatues, 
the beheading of St. Paul; done by Algardi. 

8. ST. Margaretta.---The great altar by Schimack. 
The marriage of St: Catherine, by Parmegiano. 
9. MennicanTi.---The third altar on the left 
hand by Guido. A fine piece „r the calling 
of St. Matthew, painted by L. Caracci. The great 
altar by Guido. Joſeph aſking pardon of the bleſſed 
Virgin; by Tiarini. | TEL 
10. ST. John di Monti.---On the left is an altar- 
piece by P. Perugino ; a madonna and ſaints. Near 
it is the fine altar-piece, by the hand of Raphael; 
that famous one of St. Cæcilia; ſhe holds in her 
'hands an inſtrument of muſick : four other figures, 
all ſtanding, the patron ſaints of Bologna; St. Paul 
on the right, leaning on a ſword, with a ſcroll in 
his hand; St. Catherine on the left, with a cup in 
her hand ; behind St. John, and St. Petroneus : there 


is ſomething wonderfully divine in the airs of this 
3 picture. 
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picture. Oppoſite to this altar is a large piece 
Nane „ ene, called the Rofard. * 

11, Sr. Gregory. St. George killing the dragon. 
St. Margaret running away in a fright; eſteemed a 
fine genteel figure, painted by L. Caracci. ; 

12, Mapoxna di Galliera.---A madonna in the 
clouds, painted by Guercino. A holy family, by 
Albani. 3 55 : 

13. ST. Salvator.---The aſſumption of the Virgin, 
by H. Caracci. In the fachriſty, a fine St. Sebaſtian, | 


painted by Guido. 
IL PA IL. 1 | 

Tux front on the outſide is generally well built, 
and in ſome muſt. be called fine : the proportion of 
the rooms within very good, but brick floors, as in 
other parts of Italy. 1 
Tux beſt paintings in the principal palaces are as 
follow: | 

1. Mori. Abraham offering up Iſaac, by Agoſt. 
Caracci. A good madonna, by Bellino. A St. Je- 
rom, by Lud. Caracci. The crucifixion, by P. Ve- 
roneſe. A piece, by Guido, of two naked female 
figures, repreſenting Poverty and Wealth. Three 
2 by Albani, of Venus's. Two of Salvator 

ofa's; one the martyrdom of the Innocents, the 
other of a faint. Four heads, painted by Franciſ- 
china; and a little gallery, pres by the ſame hand; 
a delicacy in his manner of painting. k | 

2. VenvusT1.---a noble ſtair-caſe and hall in this 
palace. The rape of Helen, painted by Luca Gior- 
dano. The good Samaritan, finely painted by G. 
Spagnoletto. A Venus ſtanding, by Lud. Caracci; 
and a good portrait by the ſame hand. One of a 

lady, by Raphael. 
3. ZauBECCARI.—In the firſt room: the adora- 
tion of the ſhepherds; a good Baſſan. A holy fa- 
mily, by P. Veroneſe. Bacchus and Ariadne; two 

En Ee charming 
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charming figures; they ſeem to be by the hand of 
Guido. | ; | 
_  Sxconp room: a fine St. Francis, by Guido. 
Tris : three pieces, finely painted, by Lud. 
Caracci ; Abraham entertaining the three angels; 
Jacob's dream, and Moſes break is the tables. 
Four: a holy family, by Schedoni, who was 
a ſcholar of Correggio. A ſmall piece of the Virgin 
In the clouds, uf ſaints below; by Albani. A 
head of St. Francis, by Domenichino; fine. A holy 
family, by Lud. Caracci. A ſmall one, very pretty, 
by Agoſtino Caracci. N 
Firn: two fine heads, by Gioſeppe del Sole; 
a Magdalen's, and a madonna's. Peter's denial, by 
Leon. del Spada. A ſmall piece of a Magdalen, 
finely painted, by Guercino. In the gallery are four 
pieces, by Salvator Roſa. A little ſketch of the 
worſhiping of the Magi, by P. Veroneſe. Homer 
playing on an inſtrument of muſic, by Calabreſe. 
IXTH : a head of Chriſt, by Albert Durer. A 
battle piece, by Borgognone. | 
SEVENTH room : Is rape of Lucretia, by Guido 
Canace. | | 
_ EtcnrTx : a madonna and faints, by Palma Vecchio. 
A ſmall Magdalen, by Albani. A fine madonna, by 
Jein. St. John is preſenting a bird to the child 
Jeſus. | 
NinTH : A fine Ecce Homo, by Albert Durer. 
A beautiful landſcape, by Tempeſta ; the morning. 
4. ZAMPIER1.---The Aon and chimney-piece of 
the firſt room painted by Lud. Caracci. A fine little 
naked boy, by Leon. Vinci. Mars coming to Venus, 
by Albani. St. John the Baptiſt preaching, by Lud. 
Caracci. A copy of a Titian, by the fame; the 
piece of money ſhewn to Chriſt. 3 
Sxcorp room: a dead Chriſt, by Giovanni Bel- 
lino. The paralytic, by Guido. The aſſumption 
of the Virgin Mary, by the ſame. A charming 
c piece, 
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iece, but ſmall, painted upon copper by Han. Ca- 
| _ of Chriſt's burial, A holy ale by Andrea 
del Sarto. A piece, by Albani, of cupids dancing. 
A very 4. of Agoſtino Caracci; the adulterels - 
brought before Chriſt. Another, very fine, of the 

woman of Samaria, by Han. Caracci. A copy of 
Raphael's St. Cæcilia, ſaid to be by Guido. The 
portrait of Lud. Caracci. A ſweet madonna by him. 
The adoration of the Magi, by Giorgione. 

Tap: a capital piece of Guido's; St. Paul and 
St. Peter conferring. A fine St. Jerom, by Palma 
Vecchio. Judith and Holofernes, by Giulio Ro- 
mano. A Magdalen, by Guido. | | 

FouxrnH: Abraham turning Hagar and Iſmael out 
of doors, by Guercino. A copy of a Coreggio; a 
madonna, by Agoſtino Caracci. In the ſoffeta is 
painted Hercules lifting up Antæus, by Guer- 
cino. : 

5. Macni1ani.---The hall is painted by the three 
Caracci's, with the hiſtory of eſtabliſhing the Romans 
from Romulus and Remus. In the rooms are a fine 
Magdalen, by Guercino. A holy family, by Ra- 
phael ; a charming piece. An Apollo in freſco, by 
Han. Caracci. Cupid ſtruggling with a ſatyr, by 
Lud. Caracci. Two figures of human life, by Guido 

Canace “. | 

REMaRK.---The Bologneſe nobility, though they 
live in the city, keep Geir country eſtates in their 

own hands; and retail wine as they do at Florence 7. 


* ti 


Other travels take notice of ſeveral other palaces ; particularly 
thoſe of Ranuzzi, and Fantucci ; which are remarkable for fine ſtair- 
| Caſes, Caprara; magnificent for architecture. San Pieri, and Faviz 
in which are ſome fine paintings, and good ſculpture. Bonfighoh, 
an excellent painting of the flight into Egypt, by L. Caracci. Zan; 
the cielings painted in freſco, by Guido: and a celebrated madonna 
della Roſa, by Parmegiano, For other particulars ſee Burnet, p. 
136-140. NE g 

See p. 105. 
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BOLOGNA TO VENICE: 
CENTO, FERRARA. 


Q 


out for Venice. 


at Cento, the birth-place of Guercino “. 


CENT O. 


N the 18th of May, we left Bologna, and ſet 
The ſame night we arrived 


-In the 


churches are many of his pictures: ſome of the 


principal are, 


In the church of Madonna del Roſario, a cruci- 


fixion. A madonna; and St. 


Chriſt and 


Jerom. 


St. Thomas. St. John the Baptiſt in the deſart; a 


1 * piece. 


N the church Nome de Dio, is a Noli me tan- 


gere, and others +. 


In the church of the C 
a celebrated piece, called 


by L. Caracci. 


* 


. e out of town, is 


uercino's ſtudy, painted 


A canal goes from the town gate of Cento to Fer- 
rara, which is eighteen miles. N 


* Franceſco Barbieri, called 
Guercindel Centofrom his ſquint- 
ing. As the ancient Romans gave 
furnames from ſomething parti- 
cular in the perſon of the man, 
as Cicero, Naſo, Labio ; ſo the 
modern Italians obſerve the ſame 
cuſtom ; and people are often more 
generally known by ſome ſuch 
nick-name, as this of Guercino, 
Gobbo, Storto, than they are by 
the name of their family, 


+ Had Guercin in his life-time 
been paid, for ſuch of his pictures 
only as he has left in Cento, but 
the tenth part of the money that 
they would now yield, were they 
to be fold, he might have raiſed 
a great eſtate, We ſaw about 
twelve churches, and ſome gen- 
flemen's houſes, enriched by his 
works, Wright, p. 107- 


FERRARA, 
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FERRARA.---On the 19th, we arrived at Ferrara, 
through a very bad road, though a rich ſoil. 

ALL ſtrangers are obliged to take a printed billet 
at the inn, ſpecifying they are to give an account of 
what ftation of life they are in, and their country. 
A fine and puniſhment are inflicted on thoſe who are 
known to give a falſe account of themſelves *. 

Tris is a large city, about ſeven miles round; 
but very thin of inhabitants. It has been fortified, 
and has a large ditch, with a kind of covered way 
before it. A branch of the Po comes up here, three 
miles from the main river. The ſtreets are nobly 
laid out for length and breadth ; they are ſtrait, and 
well terminated +. In the churches here are many 
fine paintings, of maſters who are ſcarce known in 
England, except perhaps by a few drawings; as Be- 
nevenuto da Garofalo, Scarſelino, Monio, Panetus, 
Bonon, Carpacio, Francia, Dorſo, with ſeveral others. 

Brok the Great Church are two ſtatues, in the 
Gothic ſtyle, of the family of Eſte, whoſe memory 
is much eſteemed by the Ferrareeſe . | 


The fine and puniſhment, if I fortification running round it; 


any one gives a falſe name, in 
caſe he be noble, is 100 crowns, 
and unmediate baniſhment ; if 
otherwiſe, fifty crowns, and to 
have © tre tratte di chorda,” 
three plucks of the cord. The 
manner of it is thus: The arms 
of the offender are brought be- 
hind him, and a cord is tied to 
his wriſts, He is ſo drawn up by 
a pully, to the height of an or- 
dinary houſe, thrice, and let down 
again. Some have their ſhoulders 
put out, or are otherwiſe much 
maimed in the execution of this 
ſentence. Wright, p. 105. 

+ The town is very large, but 
extremely thin of people. It has 
2 citadel, and ſomething like a 


Ee3 


but ſo large, that it requires more 
forces to defend it than the 7 5 
has in his whole dominions. The 
ſtreets are as beautiful as any I 
have ſeen, in their length, breadth, 
and regularity, Addiſon, p. 75. 
The pope Vitalianus erected it 
into a biſhopric, in 658 and the 
emperor Frederic II. founded its 
univerſity, which is now dwindled 
to a jeſuitical college. : 

t Over againſt the Dome, which 
is a fair and Jarge church, but 
not ſo much adorned as is uſual 
in that country, are two equeſtral 
copper ſtatues ; one is of Nicolas, 
marquis of Efte ; the other of 
duke Borſo, of the ſame family. 
Wright, p. 105. | 
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In the church of St. Benedi& is the monument of 
Arioſto, who was a native of this city, and died in 
1533 *. This famous poet is univerſally known for 
his celebrated poem called Orlando Furioſo. 
Tuis duchy fell to the pope in 1597. The Old 
Palace, formerly inhabited by the dukes of Ferrara, 
is ſituated in the middle of the town, and ſurrounded 
by a moat : the pope's legate conſtantly reſides here, 
who is always a cardinal. Here are ſome other pa- 
laces worth ſeeing, particularly that called the Dia- 
mond Palace; ſo called from a ſort of ruſtic on the 
outſide, the ſeveral ſtones projecting after the man- 
ner of diamonds, cut into ſharp points, which gives 
the whole building a moſt ſuperb appearance. 
Tux air about this town is unwholeſome ; the pro- 
viſions exceſſively dear, and very bad . 5 
On the 20th of May, we ſet out by water from 
Ferrara for Venice, the diſtance of which is reckoned 
ninety miles. After going three miles we changed 
boat, and entered into the Po ; went forty-five miles 
down the ſtream ; then paſſed through ſeveral canals 
till we came into the Adriatic ſea, on which we had 


* The Benedictines have the 
fineſt convent in the place. They 
ſhewed us in the church Arioſto's 
monument. His epitaph ſays, he 
was noble bothin birth and mind; 
and moſt conſpicuous for pru- 
dence, counſel, and eloquence, 
in adminiſtering the affairs of the 
public, and diſcharging the moſt 
important embaſſies — the pope. 
Addiſon, p. 75.---This tomb is 
of red, black, and white marble, 
adorned with columns and ſtatues. 
The buſt is of white marble, 
crowned with laurel, and ſup- 


ported by a cherubim. Blainville, | 
p. 164.---He lived 59 years, and 
| | of ſtreets without inhabitants. 

+ The river Po divides the 
Ferrareſe from the Venetian ter- 


* 


died in 1533. 


ritories, Here one ſees what a 


about 


difference a and bad go- 


vernment makes in a country : 


for though the ſoil is the fame on 
both fides of the river, and the 
Ferrareſe was once one of the 
moſt beautiful ſpots of all Italy, 
as Ferrara was one of its beſt 
towns, while they had princes of 
their own, yet nothing can be ima- 
gined more changed than all is 
now. We were amazed to ſee 
fo rich a ſoil uncultivated ; and 
much more when we paſſed thro' 
that vaſt town, which, by its ex- 
tent, ſhews what it was about an 
age ago; and is now ſo much de- 
ſerted, that there are whole fides 


Burnet, p. 134. 

The Po is a fine river even 
at Turin, though within ſix m_ 
0 
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about twenty-five miles farther to Venice, where we 
arrived on the 21ſt in the afternoon, and were obliged 
to give in our names, as alſo thoſe of our fathers, 


and whether they were living or dead. 


Tus we have deſcribed 
moſt valuable curioſities, in the 


e principal places, and 
apal dominions. 


We are now got to Venice, of which we ſhall alſo 


give ſome account. 


of its ſource. It empties itſelf by 
ſeveral mouths into Jo Adriatic ; 
and before its fall into the gulf 
it receives into its „ 
moſt conſiderable rivers of Pied - 
mont, Milan, and the reſt of 
Lombardy. This river has been 
mage the ſcene of ſome poetical 
ſtories : Ovid has choſen it out 
to throw his Phaeton into it, after 


dried up in the conflagration. 
The deſcriptions that Virgil and 
Ovid have given of it cannot be 
ſufficiently admired. The Po was 
anciently called Eridanus ; and 
Claudian has ſet off his deſcrip- 
tion of this river with all the po- 
etical ſtories that have been made 
of it. Lucan's deſcription of the 
Po is very beautiful ; 


all the ſmaller rivers had been | 
uoque magis nullum tellus ſe ſolvit in amnem 
Eridanus. c. lib. ii. v. 408. 
Which Mr. Addiſon has tranſlated in the following manner: 
46 The Po, that, ruſhing with uncommon force, 
O'erſets whole woods in its tumultuous courſe ; 
And, riſing from Heſperia's wat'ry veins, 
Th' exhauſted land of all its moiſture drains,” 


* 
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J. Of the ReyvusLic in general. II. The City of 
VENICE in particular : 1ts Churches, and Palaces. 
Remarks. N 


I. HOUGH this ſtate is not fo formidable at 
| reſent as it was formerly, yet ſhe 1s ſtill to 
be regarded as one of the moſt conſiderable poten- ' 
tates in Italy, and moſt illuſtrious republics in Eu- 
rope. In the firſt place, the noble city of Venice, 
and the iſlands about it, which are ſo populous, have 
ſo many manufactures, and ſtill carry on ſo great a a 
trade, that the revenue drawn from them by the 
ſtate amounts annually to three millions of ducats. 
On the Terra Firma, or continent of Italy, ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſes the Treviſan, Paduan, Vicentin, Veroneze, 
Bergameſe, the territory of Breſcia, the _ * 
Crema and its diſtrict, and the Poleſin. They have 
alſo a great part of Friouli, Iſtria, Dalmatia, and 
Albania: and they ſtill retain the iſlands of Corfu, 
Zante, Cerigo, Firmes, Cuzzola, and Cephalonia. 
All theſe countries are rich and fruitful, and the 
inhabitants carry on a great trade in the Levant, and 
other parts of Europe. | e eee 
Tux entire revenue of the republic is computed 
at about eight millions of ducats, and the annual 
expence does not commonly exceed half that; ſo 
that they muſt lay up large ſums. 1 
THEIR 


” 
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Tum land forces amount to about 24,000 men, 
who are chiefly foreigners, ſuch as Swiſs, Germans, 
» and Sclavonians. in whom they put a greater con- 
+ fidence than in their own ſubjects. They are faid 
to be able to fit out a fleet of thirty men of war, 
100 gallies, and ten galeaſſes. | | 
VENICE was originally a democratical ſtate, under 
conſuls and tribunes, who were ſucceeded by the 
doges, of whom upwards of thirty were abſolute ſo- 
vereigns : but, in 1177, it reverted to its democratical 
ſtate, in which it continued 'till 1298 z and from that 
eriod it has been an ariſtocratical government, the 
upreme power being lodged in the hands of a cer- 
tan number of familiys, written in the golden book, 
which 1s the regiſter of the Venetian nobility. 
II. Tur city of Venice.---This is the largeſt city 
in Lombardy, and is called the Rich. It is ſituated 
in 13 degrees of caſt longitude, and 45 degrees 40 
minutes of north latitude, 220 miles north of Rome. 
It is four miles diſtant from the continent, and lies 
| 5 the middle of the Lagunes in the Adriatic 
ca | : | 
THERE are ſeveral iſlands with convents and 
buildings upon them, that are diſtinct from the city. 
One is of great length, called the Lido, which lies 
ſo advantageouſly that it ſhelters the whole from the 
power of the ſea. It is a pleaſure, not without a 
mixture of ſurprize, to ſee 5 great a city as Venice 
may be truly called, as it were, floating on the ſur- 


* 7 


* 
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* The place where it now ſtands was formerly a great marſh, and 
dry in ſeveral places, where the Po, Adige, Brenta, Brava, and other 
rivers, — themſelves : but the ſea breaking through that reach 
of land, which extended thirty-five miles ſouth and north, opened 
far itlelf a paſſage through ſix different channels, and covering all 
the low ground made what is now called the Lagunes, extending 
about fix miles, leaving a great number of little illands there, not 
much higher than the ſurface of the water, Blainville, ii. 43. 
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face of the ſea ; to. ſee chimneys and towers, where 

you would expect nothing but ſhip maſts r. 
I x the principal canal are ſtuck poles on each ſide 
from the ſea, to direct the veſſels through the ſeveral 

windings: and incaſe of an enemy's approach, they 

are eaſily taken up; the ſhoals on each fide are co- 
vered with water, ſo that they muſt run upon them 
. inevitably without ſome ſuch direction. The grand 
canal, which may not improperly be called the grand 
ſtreet, runs ſerpentine 2 the city. Many 
noble buildings are on each ſide of it: but wanting 
a beauty which the towns in Holland have, a quay 
or ſpace between the houſes and the canals, this 
makes it look like a town overflowed, the water 
coming cloſe to the fides of the foundations of the 
buildings. 

 RiaLTo.---The Rialto, the famous bridge of a 
fingle arch, is built over this canal, and is eſteemed , 
the fineſt of the kind in the univerſe. It is built of 
white marble : the arch ninety-five feet long, and 
twenty-four high; its compaſs is the third part of a 
circle, There are two rows of ſhops and ſmall 
'houſes upon it, covered with lead. It is founded on 
10,000 piles of wood, is ſaid to have coſt 300,000 
crowns, and was built in 1591.. Along both ſides 
of it runs a large marble baluſtrade, between which 
and the back of the ſhops are ſteps and a broad 
way to pals ; ſo that, in fact, there may be ſaid to be 
three different paſſages to go over the bridge. On 
the higheſt part of . © bridge there are two openings 


+ Venice has ſeveral particulars which are not to be found in other 
cities, and is therefore very entertaining to a traveller, It looks 
at a diſtance like a great town half floated by a deluge. There are 
canals every where croſſing it, ſo that one may go to moſt houſes 
either by land or water. This is a very great convenience to the in- 
| Habitants ; for a gondola with two oars at Venice is as magnifi- 
cent as a coach and fix horſes, with a large equipage, in any other 

country. Addiſon, p. 59. 2 
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on, the right and left, each in form of a 1 
and both overlooking the great canal, which forms 
an agreeable viſto“. 

_ Tnzy reckon near 500 other bridges over the ſe- 
veral ſmaller canals, which branch from the great 
ones. Moſt of them are very narrow and winding, 
with ſhort turnings as the corner of a ſtreet, which 
the gondoliers are very dexterous in turning, though 
their gondolas are of a very long make. As there can 
be no other equipage made uſe of here, their num- 
ber is very great, they ſay near 5000. They are all 
colored black, as is likewiſe the awning or covering, 
like our barges upon. the Thames. They have an 
ion head of the height of the awning : at the riſing 

of the water they know by it whether they can pals 

through the bridges, which are low; and it ſerves 
well to cleave the way through a number of boats 
in paſſing. The length of one of theſe gondolas is 
thirty-three fect, their breadth five feet, and depth 
twenty inches within. They row in them ſtanding, 
and their attitude is pretty; they do not row one 
way and look another, but facing as they go. The 
expence of one of theſe gondolas with two men, for 
they have ſcullers, is eight liries, or four ſhillings 
Engliſh, per day: they are very handſomely furniſked 
with ſoft cuſhions, curtains, and glaſs doors; ſo that 
it is pleaſant ſitting in them. 3 

_ Bes1Des theſe kind of canal ſtreets, here are others 
oy ſhore; but ſo narrow, they are like our courts 
and alleys in London; and are full of ſhops on each 
fide. The ſtones of the pavement and the bridges, 
Which are moſt of them without battlements, are of 
a ſlippery kind, and are one of the P's in the proverb 


This bridge has its name from the quarter of the city where it 
is built, and which is the oldeſt in Venice, it being a large iſland on 
the other ſide of the bridge, where the firſt foundations of this city 
were laid. x ; g | ; : 4 
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to beware of at Venice; which is Pietra dura or 
biancha, Putana, Pretaz and Pantalone +. The laſt” ; 
means the poor noblemen, who ſcruple not to beg 

of ſtrangers, and will ſend to know when they ſhall 

wait on them. But we were informed, that theſe are 

ſuch as are not thought worthy by the government 

of being provided for; and if they are known to 

act in this manner, they are taken to taſ for it. The 
manner of the Preta is, a friar comes to preſent a 

little baſket of fruit, and expects, in return, ſome- 

thing for the convent. As to the Putana, you go 

to them, which P needs no farther explanation. 

Tk have a ſmall tide here, which generally 

riſes no more than about four inches. When a high 

one flows, it is of bad conſequence, becauſe, as the 
houſes are ſtanding in the water, it then enters the 

lower parts of them, falls into their drains, and ſpoils 

their artificial ſprings; for they have no other than 
rain-water that 1s Freſh. Great care is taken to re- 

ceive it at the tops of the houſes, and then to purify Ml 
it; as thus: In the court-yard, there is the drain, 1 
where all the rain- water falling from the houſe and 
other parts runs into; firſt a bed of ſand receives it; 
then it paſſes through one of chalk ; and in the court 
is ſunk a well, at the bottom of which 'is placed a I 
filtering ſtone, where laſt of all it paſſes through, and 1 
is then taken up clear for uſe: it is very pleaſant, | 
and drinks ſoft like milk. We, 1 z 

Tux circuit of the city is about ſix miles; and 

the number of its inhabitants about 2 50,000 ; though 'Y 
ſome make them more, and others leſs, from 400,000 1 
to 160,000. It is divided into ſix wards, which they | 
call Seſtieri, and whoſe names are, S. Marco, S. 
Pietro di Caſtello, S. Paolo, Di Canal Regio, Della 
Croce, and Dorſoduro. It contains ſeventy-two pa- 
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I That is, white ſtones, whores, prieſts, and pantalons. 
| riſhes, 1 
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riſhes, about forty convents of men, and thirty-five 
of women, beſides many chapels, -and a great num- 
ber of confraternities, which they call ſchools*. There 
are about 4000 Jews, who have ſeven ſynagogues, and 
live at the farther end of the city in three ghetti or 
ſtreets, which are ſhut up, each with two gates. 
Tux government conliſts of a doge, whoſe office 
is for life: next the Council of Ten, where the prin- 
cipal power is lodged; but that is changed every 
ſix months: a ſenate of 200: the Grand Canal 
which conliſts of all the noblemen above the age of 
twenty-five, whoſe number generally is near 2000. 
When they aſſemble, it 1s ſeldom for any other pur- 
poſe than to give away governments and other = 
in the ſtate, and which is done by ballotting. The doge 
and other principal men are preſent : in the front of 
them are forms, where fit a number of charity boys. 
When the ballotting begins, they run about to the ſe- 
veral noblemen with a bag of beans in one hand, and a 
machine with two holes in it in the other. The 
nobles take a bean out, and drop it into one of theſe 
holes. Then the boys return with them to the tri- 
bunal of the doge, before which ſtand two baſons, 
and near them a man, who takes the machine from 
the boys, unſcrews the handles, and pours them into 
one or the other, according to the hole they are dropt 
in. The noblemen's dreis are black gowns, with 
full-bottom whigs, ſome of which appeared very an- 
cient. The doge, with thoſe ſeated with him, are 
in red: he alſo wears a red cap, with another under 
it like an old woman's, worn, they ſay, in comme- 
moration of one that had formerly diſcovered a plot 
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It is ſaid, there are eighteen chapels, and eighteen hoſpitals; 
n 124 markets of all ſorts, 260 public fountains, twenty- 
even public clocks, 114 towers with bells, fifty-fix courts of juſtice, 
16 5 ſtatues of marble, and twenty-three of brafs, with ten 
and ten gates, of the ſame metal. 1 
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inſt the government.. When the himſelf is 
. one of theſe aſſemblies, a — puts on 
the cap to repreſent him; but there is ſo little power 
in it, that one may ſay it fits any of them. He puts 
in his bean with the reſt. c „ | 
Tux pride of the nobility here is ſo very great, 
that they think themſelves ſuperior to any of that 
rank in other nations; yet ſo moderated by their 
wiſdom, they will not equal themſelves to kings, but 
take the medium rank of electoral princes ; and thro? 
their policy they are not to converſe with foreign 
miniſters reſiding with them: ſo the miniſter muſt 
form his acquaintance among the citadino's or citi- 
zens, if he chuſes to enter into Venetian ſociety. 
Tux wives of the nobility and citizens, when they 
appear in public, are obliged to wear black ; and no 
others are allowed to wear it. 
PvBL1c Buildings.---St. Mark's place or ſquare is 
a magnificent ornament to the city, and is one of the 
fineſt ſquares in Europe *. It 1s encompaſſed with 
magnificent buildings, and divided into the leſſer and 
greater ſquares. On each ſide of the large ſquare are 
what they call the procuraties, like our inns of court, 
inhabited by lawyers; and underneath are piazzas ſup- 
ported by marble pillars, where are coffee-houſes and 
taverns. At one end ſtands the church of St. Mark, 
adjoining to which is the piazzetta or leſſer ſquare, 
having on one ſide the ducal palace, and the new 
rocuraties on the other. Here is a place called the 
Beagle where no perſon preſumes to walk at a 
certain time but the noblemen. The ſea waſhes the 
quay of this ſquare, which is built of large hewn 
ones, with ſeveral ſtairs, where the gondolas land 
very conveniently. At the end of it are erected two 


a 


About 50o feet long, and 130 broad. 
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his feet. 


originally brought from Egypt to 


-libgrty to play at any game be- 


lofty pillars + of granite, or ſpeckled marble; on one 
of Yhich is the 1 of St. Mark, as the arms of 


| Venice; and on the other is the ſtatue of S. Theo- 


dore , its ancient patron, trampling a dragon under 
Brroxx the palace are placed three large flag-ſtaffs, 
to hoiſt the Venetian ſtandard on public days. This 
whole ſquare is moſt beautifully paved, and great 
numbers of people are generally walking here. 
Ar one corner, near the church, is the Campanile 
or Tower of St. Mark, which is built part of brick 


and part of marble, 340 feet * in height, and of a 


-proportionate thickneſs. On the top is the ſtatue of 


an angel gilt, which moves with the wind like a 
weather-cock. There is an eaſy aſcent to the top by 
a gradual flight of ſteps, and in the middle is a va- 
cant ſpace, like that in going up St. Paul's. From 
the top is the moſt charming proſpect that imagina- 
tion can form ; a fine view of the whole city, all the 
canals and the ſea, with the little adjacent iſlands; 
and, on a clear day, you may plainly diſcern the 
continent, which completes this beautiful ſcene. 
Tux arſenal is about three miles round, which 
they boaſt of prodigiouſly. Their armory is not to 
be admired for its brightneſs and diſpoſition ;. but 
they ſay they have arms for 20,000 men, beſides fur- 
niſhing their fleet. However, as they are a cloſe and 
wie people, they never expoſe a proof of what they 


+ Some. ſay theſe columns were ordered that the common execu- 
tions of criminals ſhonld be per- 
Conſtantinople, and removed from i formed in the ſame place. | 
thence to Venice in the time of |] f. He was the ancient patron of 
the doge Sebaſtiano Zani. They Venice; but was forced to give 
were erected by Niccolo Baratier, I way to St. Mark, upon the ar- 


ho dehred no other recompence, rival of his body there, 


* It is ſaid that the foundation 
of itis half as much under ground 
as the height is above, which 1s 
computed to be 150 feet, 


than that any perſon might have 


tween the two pillars ; all gaming 
being at that time prohibted. The 
{nate granted his requeſt; but | 
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Here are a great number of braſs cannon, of a ſhort 


ſize, with large bores, from ſeven to fourteen inches 


in diameter“. 

In the dock ſtands the famous Bucentaur, a noble 
and beautiful galley, carved and gilt all over. It is 
rowed with forty two oars, and ſix men to each oar. 
Near the whole length of the deck is covered like 


a barge: it is partitioned in the middle, making two 


galleries, with ſeats on each fide. At the ſtern is the 
doge's ſeat, where he places himſelf when he goes 
out to wed the Adriatic ſea, which is on Ad 
day, by the ceremony of dropping a ring into it F. 


Taz Murano is an iſland, where all the glaſs-houſes 


are: they are not ſo large and grand as ours. Briatie's 
glaſs-houſe, which is in the city, is the place to ſee 
the different kinds of work in this manufacture. We 
there ſaw ſome large and beautiful luſtres: one was 


near fix feet in height, and was deſigned for the 


court of Madrid. 


CHURCHES 
1. ST. Mark.---This is built in the Gothic and Greek 


ſtyle intermixed. It has one large cupola, and four 
{mall ones round it. Over the entrance ſtand four 


brazen horſes, ſaid to be of the hand of Lyſippus : 
they ſtood once on a triumphal arch of Nero's at 
Rome 4. Ee, | 
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* Thoſe who ſhew it to ſtran- t St. Mark's church hath no- 
gers affirm, that it contains 800 [thing to recommend it but its 
pieces of cannon, with arms for || great antiquity, and the vaſt riches 
100,000 foot, and complete equi- of the building. It is dark and 
pages for 10,000 horſe. It alſo low; but the pavement is ſo. rich 
comprehends the magazines for a moſaic, and the whole roof is 
their navy, which is now no ways ff alſo moſaic; the outſide and in- 
formidable. ſide are of ſuch excellent marbl 

+ The Bucentaure is a large the frontiſpiece is adorned with ſo 
galeaſſe: it had at firſt the figure || many pillars of porphyry and _— 
of a centaur in the ſtern, and the r; and, above all, with the four 


particle Bu then ſignified Great, orſes of Corinthian braſs that 
Z h Tiridates 
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can do to ſtrangers who come to ſee their arſenal. 
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Tris church is built in the form of the Greek 


croſs, of marble and other rich materials, which 


much exceed the workmanſhip. There 1s a great 


deal of ancient moſaic : and they tell of a great 


number of relicks depoſited in this church. 

2. ST. Giorgio Maggiore.---Here are a number 
of fine paintings. Two pieces, by Tintoret, near the 
great altar, An altar piece, by Titian: on one of 
the pillars of this altar they ſhew, among the veins 
of the marble, a repreſentation of the figure of 
Chriſt extended on the croſs. St. Stephen ſtoned ; 
a fine piece, by Tintoret. The martyrdom of St. 
Lucia, by one of the younger Baſſans. Oppoſite 1s 
the nativity of Chriſt, by old Baſſan. In the ſachriſty 
is the circumciſion, by Palma Vecchio. In a lower 
chapel is a fine pieta, by Tintoret. In one near the 


cortile is an ancient piece, but goods painted by Ro- 


chus Marchoni; the ſubject of the adultereſs before 


Chriſt. Several ancient portraits, among which is 


that of our venerable Bede. In the refectory is a 
noble, large, and beautiful piece, taking up one 
end of the hall: it is the marriage of Cana, painted 
by Paul Veroneſe; a moſt charming picture: in one 
part of it is repreſented a band of muſick; the mu- 
ſicians are the portraits of the famous maſters of the 


Venetian ſchool; Paul himſelf, Titian, Tintoret, 
Baſſan Vecchio, and Palma Vecchio, his brother, is 
repreſented in the governor of the feaſt. This 


church and the cortile was built by Palladio. 

3. ST. Maria della Salute.---Several paintings in 
this church, by Luca Jordano. In the ſachriſty is 
a celebrated piece of Tintoret's; the marriage of 


Tiridates brought to Tiberius, gg much coft together. Burnet, p. 10. 
which were carried afterwards to ff ---Over the middle gate ſtand the 
8 and were brought four famous antique horſes of 

om thence to Venice, and in if braſs gilt. They are of a fine 
which the gilding is ſtill very ff deſign, and great ſpirit in the 
bright; that, when all this is con- ¶ execution. Wright, 52. 
ſidered, one doth no where ſee ſo 


Cana. 
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Cana. The cieling is painted in compartments, by 
Titian : David and Goliah, Abraham's offering of 
Iſaac, and Cain laying of Abel; theſe are eſteemed 
capital works; alſo the coming of the Holy Ghoſt, 
and St. Mark ſitting, by the ſame. In the ſculoa 
below ſtairs are ſome of the beſt works of Tintoret, 
particularly the hiſtory of Adam and Eve. 

4. La Charita.---A fine piece here, by Leander 
Baſſan, the reſurrection of Lazarus: the coloring is 
very rich. IE 

5. La Redemtore.---Built by Palladio : it is fo fine 
a piece of architecture, that tis thought to be the moſt 
beautifully built temple in the world. In the ſachriſty 
is a piece by Bellino; a madonna with the infant 
Jeſus aſleep, and two little angels with muſical in- 
ſtruments. A Chriſt, painted by Paris Boldone. At 
the head of the back ſtairs is a piece ſaid to be of 
Tintoret: it is a concert of muſic by little boys; 
ſuch variety of little faces, ſo beautiful and natural, 
that we never ſaw any thing more pleaſing. 

6. ST. Marcellino.---In the ſachriſty is a famous 
piece of Titian ; Tobias with the angel. The great 
altar- piece by Tintoret. 

7. Turri-SAN TI. The reſurrection of Chriſt, by 
Palma: the portals of the organ by P. Veroneſe; 
and the great- altar by him. * 
8. ST, Giorgio and Paulo. Over the door of the 
ſachriſty are the buſts of Titian and the two Palma's. 
A famous piece here by Titian, of St. Peter the 
martyr. ; bed 

9. ST. Sebaſtian.---Paul Veroneſe was buried in 
this church; and on the right, going into the church, 
1s his tomb-ſtone : on the wall ſtands his boot ; and 
moſt of the paintings here are by him ; particularly 
S. John baptizing Chriſt ; and Chriſt upon the croſs; 
with others in freſco, by the ſame hand: and St. 
Nicholas, by Titian. 

10. Sr. Maria Maggiore.---In this is the famous 
original piece of Noah and his family, with two of 
Ff2 every 
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every kind, entering the ark, by Giacomo Baſlan : 
the picture is ſmall, but highly eſteemed. The 
* a Mary crowned by Chrilf, with the four evan- 
geliſts, by Palma. The aſſumption of the Virgin, 
at the great altar, by P. Veroneſe: on the ſides, the 
 annunciation, by Palma. Three large pieces by 
Tintoret. On the right hand, in the chapel, is John 
the Baptiſt, by Titian : and a St. Sebaſtian, by 
Giorgione. | 

11. ST. Catherine.---A convent of nuns. At the 
great altar is the marriage of that faint, beautifully 
painted by P. Veroneſe. | | 

12.---CARMELI7E Scalzi.---This is a very elegant 
and rich church : the front is of poliſhed marble. 
Within is the circumciſion, by Tintoret : and two 
pieces by A. Schiayone. 1 

13. JesviTs.---This is the moſt ordinary church 
we ever ſaw of that order in any city : the ornaments 
Within are poor; except an excellent piece, by Titian, 
of the martyrdom of St. Laurence. 8 
Ix would be tedious to mention the moſt capital 
pictures in the other churches : but we muſt obſerve, 
that there are in this city four particular hoſpitals for 
Female foundlings, who are brought up to play on 
all kinds of inſtruments, and — which have good 
voices to ſing. Three of them are called the Men- 
dicante, Incurabile, and Pieta; which have ſome 
days in the week to give concerts at their churches, 
where the muſic is very fine. 

In the ſchools of St. Mark and La Charita are 
ſeveral good paintings: in the laſt is the famous 
picture of the country woman, with the baſket of 
eggs; extremely natural. 


r 
1. Sr. Mark. The architecture and materials of 
this palace are the ſame as the church; and the pillars 
ſupporting the * appear as if they were halt- 
way ſunk into the ground. At the entrance, in the 
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walls, are the mouths of intelligence; which are holes 
to receive letters. When any perſon has a diſcovery 
to make to the government, he puts in there his in- 
formation, from whence the affair 1s examined with- 
out expoſing the informer. The entering within the 
palace is exceedingly offenſive to the ſight and ſmell ; 


for the people leave here great tokens of their li- 


berty. The ſeveral courts of juſtice and council- 
chambers are contained in the palace, and apartments 
allotted for the doge. They are all filled with the 
E of Titian, Tintoret, and Paul Veroneſe. 
n the firſt room we ſaw, the four ſides were painted 
by Tintoret: the ſubjects, Vulcan and the Cyclops; 
Mercury, with the three Graces; Pallas compelling 
Mars to make peace; Bacchus and Ariadne, the 
latter crowned by Venus. The cieling of another 
room, near hand, painted by Tintoret in his beſt 


manner: a compartment on the right painted by 


Titian. In the chamber of the Pregadi, over the 
tribunal, is a dead Chriſt, with ſaints: over the en- 
trance is Chriſt and the Virgin Mary, with St. Mark 
in the clouds; below is a doge kneeling among ſaints: 


the cieling of all this painted by Tintoret. In the 


anti- chamber to the college are two large compart- 
ments; one of Europa, by Paul Veroneſe. In the 
chamber of the council of Ten, the cieling is beauti- 
fully painted by P. Veroneſe; in the center is Jupiter 


caſting down his thunder-bolts : in another part, Juno - 
pouring down crowns ; an old man fitting with, his 


nd under his chin; and by him a ſweet woman, 
with her hands on her boſom; and others, fine. In 
the Sala Scrutini is a large battle-piece, with a flight 
of arrows repreſented, by Tintoret. Round the door 
are ſome emblematical figures, delicately painted by 
Del Lazarini, In a little chamber of the Pregadi 
are ſix very ſmall compartments an the cieling, painted 
in chiaro oſcuro by P. Veroneſe, eſteemed very fine. 
In the grand council 17 over the tribunal, is 
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a large piece, the reſentation of paradiſe: it is 
finely — by Tingoves, and 1s 3 for the in- 
numerable ſight of figures in it. The cieling is 
painted by P. Veroneſe, moſt charmingly. This 
room is full of painting, and ſo large it is a perfect 
ſtudy. From 1 palace is a gallery, which leads 
over a canal to the common priſon: the building is 
ſmall; but the architecture is exceedingly pretty: the 
lower part is of ruſtic work, with a portico above it 
of the Doric order. | 
In the Public Library, which they call the Pro- 
curaties, oppoſite the palace, there is a ſmall col- 
lection of antique buſts and ſtatues ; yet few of them 
good. A buſt of Julius Cæſar, bald: a very fine 
one of Adrian, in alabaſter : one of Auguſtus, with 
a civic crown. The eagle flying away with Gany- 
mede. | i 
THERE are plates publiſhed of theſe antiquities, 
which are to be had at Signeur Lanetti's, a dealer, 
who has a fine collection of pictures and drawings 
ſome of his own from wooden plates; cameos, and 
intaglios. There is a fine piece painted by J. Bened. 
Caſtiglione; the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs; the caſtle 
finely repreſented. | 
2. SEGREDa.---Here was a fine collection of paint- 
ings, drawings, and antiques, which were ſold; the 
virtuoſo being dead. In the gallery, two large pieces 
of Salvator Roſa ; one Diogenes obſerving the — * 
drinking; the other a man contemplating the 
deſtruction of time, ſkeletons and other wrecks of 
it lying by him. A fine Vandyke. Two beautiful 
madonnas, ſeemingly of the hand of Leon. Vinci. 
Thirteen original heads, that he deſigned for the fa- 
mous piece of the laſt ſupper which is in Milan: here 
were twelve pieces, and two of them had double 
heads. The woman of Samaria, by Guercino. A 
{mall madonna, by Coreggio. A room hung with 
beautiful tapeſtry, from a deſign of Raphael, n 
| little 
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little boys playing among the grape vines. A room 


filled with battle pieces, by Borgognone, four large 
ones, and three ſmall, all very fine. A room of an- 


tiquities : a Roman ſhield finely emboſſed ; the ſub- 
ject, the bringing Pompey's head to Julius Cæſar, 
who turns his face from the ſight of it. 

3. BAR BARIGO del Terazzo.---A room of portraits, 
painted by Titian and Tintoret. In another room 


ſeveral heads, by Giorgione. A copy of Titian's 


bacchanal, with the naked Venus aſleep in the fore- 
ground; done by Podone. In a room, wholly painted 
by Titian, are a ſatyr and a woman ſtruggling. The 
angel with Tobias ; a little boy. Chriſt carrying his 


croſs. Venus with the looking-glaſs, held by a cupid; 


another putting a chaplet of flowers on her head : 
her right arm ſtiff nd clumſey. An Ecce Homo. 
Venus and Adonis. A madonna. A+ Magdalene 


weeping, the only original it is ſaid: the ing of 
0 


France offered 40, ooo crowns for it. A he 


eine | 
4. Prsax Moretto.---In this palace is a beautiful 


painted piece, by Paul Veroneſe ; the family of Da- 
rius before Alexander the Great. 


REMARKS.—-It would be endleſs to deſcribe the 


great number of palaces in this city“; but we — 
in general obſerve that, as for the architecture, thoſe 
built by Palladio, and other celebrated architects, 
are of a manner quite different either from the Ro- 
man or the Florentine, both in the ornament of the 
front, and in the diſpoſition of the apartments within. 
The windows are ——— four from in height, 
| arched at the top, and reaching quite to the floor; 
with balconies before them, into which they paſs 


* 


The particular palaces, churches, and pictures of Venice, are 
enumerated in ſeveral little books that may be bought on the place, 
| ns have been faithfully tranſcribed by many voyage writers. Addi- 
on, P- 61. 7 
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through the lower part of the window, all the parts 
of which are made to open from bottom to top, for 
letting in air in the hot weather. The middle of 
the front is almoſt all window for — a long 


portico or gallery, that paſſes through the houſe in 
every ſtory; and out of this gallery you go into the 
—— on each hand. The beſt apartments are 
or the moſt part up two pair of ſtairs: they have 
ſometimes a — of high apartments, and another 
of what they call mezzanine, which are low ones, 
alternate; the former for ſtate, the latter for the uſe 
of the family. The floors are commonly red plaiſter; 
to which they give a gloſs with oil, that makes them 
ſlippery to walk upon: but, inſtead of red, ſome 
are of a whitiſh color, not unlike marble, and with 
bits of red marble united with the plaiſter along the 
ſurface, which looks exceedingly well. The ground- 
floor is uſually a wafte fort of a place, for ſome ſort 
of wares *, or for ſome lumbering utenſils. Indeed, 
ſometimes you ſee the firſt entrance handſomely de- 
corated with ſtatues ; -or arms and trophies, - where 
the maſter of the houſe has been a military man; 
and in ſome few, with inſcriptions, and curioſities of 
that kind. The paintings on the outſide of the 
houſes + are much damaged ; which is not to be 
wondered at, as ſome of them have ſtood all the 
viciflitudes of weather for more than 200 years; be- 
ſides the vapors always riſing from the ſalt water, and 
reſting upon them. | 
In the time of the carnival the maſks aſſemble 
in the ſquare of St. Mark, where ſeveral thouſands 
of perſons meet, dreſſed in the moſt fantaſtical man- 


* Though the nobility are not to merchandize profeſſedly, yet they 
often join with the merchants in traffic. | 

+ There are ſeveral houſes painted by P. Veroneſe, Tintoret, the 
Palma's, Perdenone, and other celebrated Venetian maſters ; with a 
little of whoſe works we are ſo glad to adorn the inſide of our palaces, 


ner. 
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ner. But, as we have already given an account of 
the carnival at Florence *, it is unneceſſary to deſcribe 


this at Venice, it being almoſt of the ſame nature; 


with this difference, that the latter exceeds any thing 

of the kind in magnificence, and the infinite variety 

of diverſions. | | £2 

Tux ceremony of the doge marrying the Adriatic 
is very pompous, and has been deſcribed by many 


travellers : but having one day ſeen the doge $9 in 
ert A 


proceſſion to St. Mark's church, we ſhall in 

ſhort account of that ceremony. Six trumpeters 
marched firſt, with banners to their trumpets. Then 
came ſix other perſons, carrying the large banners or 
ſtandards of the republic: after them was carried 
a fine velvet chair, whereon was placed a cuſhion of 
gold brocade. His ſerene highneſs followed, dreſſed 
in a long robe of gold brocade, lined and edged 
with ermine: on one ſide of him was the pope's 
nuncio, and on the other the emperor's embaſſador. 


— 


Then came all the ſenators in their robes of red 


damaſk ; and laſtly the nobility in + black. All the 


clergy of St. Mark's attended at the door to receive 


the doge; and as ſoon as he entered the church 
they began to perfume him with incenſe : one held 
a ſilver veſſel gilt, filled with holy water, in which 
he juſt dipped his finger; and the reſt did the ſame. 
They then all walked up to the middle of the church, 
where the doge, nuncio, and embaſſador, kneeled on 


cuſhions, and repeated a ſhort prayer. He was af- 


| terwards conducted to a throne, where he ſtood till the | 


——_—_—_ 


See p. 102. Irs Bk ; 

+ The robe of the nobles is of black cloth, or bays: it is, or 
ſhould be, the manufacture of Padua; and is not much unlike our 
lawyers' gown. In the winter they have one faced with fur, and 
bound with a girdle of the ſame about their waiſt. They have no 
hat, but a woollen cap in the 2 of a deep crown of a hat; but 
they very rarely wear it, otherwiſe than under their arm; for they 

wear large full- bottomed perukes. Wright, p. 92. F 


ſenators 
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ſenators walked by him, and made their reverence; 
after which he ſeated himſelf, and all the others 
placed themſelves on benches. In a ſhort time the 
doge aroſe, and approached the altar, where the 
nuncio began high maſs, at the finiſhing of which 
the whole proceſſion returned in the ſame order as 
they came. Being arrived at the bottom of the great 
open ſtaircaſe of the palace, they all topped, when 
the doge aſcended, ſeated himſelf on a gold brocade 
ſtool, ſaluted thoſe of the proceſſion, and retired to 
his apartments. . 
Tu Venetians, for the dignity of their govern- 
ment, would repreſent their doge as a king; but, for 
the freedom of it, as a king without power; and ſo 
indeed he is, for he cannot do ſo much of himſelf 
as an Engliſh juſtice of peace: all there is the act of 
the council; and even by the word Principe the 
whole ariſtocracy is underſtood. The doge has not 
the liberty of the meaneſt ſubject, for he is not to 
ſtir out of the city without leave: therefore he is 
ſaid to be, © a king in his robe, a ſenator in the aſ- 
ſembly, and a priſoner in the city.“ 
Wirz regard to the manner and genius of the 
Venetians, we may in general obſerve, that they are 
born with a wonderful ſagacity to politics, and ma- 
nagement of public affairs, which have been the 
rincipal means of rendering their republic a great 
and flouriſhing ſtate. Moſt of them have a fine air, 
and a well proportioned ſhape, which their long robes 
ſet off to great advantage; and their complexion is 
rather fair than dark. They are magnificent enough 
in their furniture, and ſometimes in their actions. 
They are religious obſervers of all their ancient 
cuſtoms, for which their laws are ſo well calculated, 
that no man is exempted from their penalties. 
Bor the political maxims they purſue are ſuch as. 
the other nations of Europe would think a dil- 
grace to put in practice. All conſiderations, how- 
| ever 
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ever ſacred and important, they think ought to give 
way to the ſafety of the government. This maxim 
leads them to that refined piece of policy of bringin 
up their young nobility in idleneſs and luxury; 4 
countenancing all manner of exceſs, and the moſt 
profound ignorance in the churches and convents; 
of cheriſhing the ſpirit of faction among the people, 
and that of diſſentions among the nobility upon the 
Terra Firma; and of treating with diſdain thoſe 
ſtrangers of merit who are in their pay *. 

TRE mquiſition here is no more than a faint ſhadow 
of what it is elſewhere ; nor are thoſe who profeſs a 
religion different from that of the Roman Catholic, 
within its juriſdiction. | | 

THERE 1s no place in the world where greater h- 
berty 1s allowed, provided you refrain from ſpeaking 
any thing againſt the government. Many ſpies are 
employed to find out thoſe that do, who are ſeverely 

uniſhed when diſcovered, and often with death, 
though the crime is ever ſo trifling, if it borders on 
the leaſt diſreſpect againſt the ſtate . 

Tux women in general are very handſome ; though 
their beauty cannot well be diſcovered when they 
are abroad; for their dreſs hinders much of their 
ſhape and faces from being ſeen, which are almoſt 
hid with a black ſcarf that they wear over their 

ſhoulders : and the reſt of their apparel is alſo uſually 
black . a | 


* All theſe are repreſented as 
the refined parts of the Venetian 
wiſdom. Addiſon, p. 63. 

+ Though the exceſſive caution 
and jealouſy of the governors here 
be ſuch, that people are ſometimes 
taken up on ſlight information, 
and ſometimes perhaps when the 
| know not wherein they have af 
fended ; yet theſe caſes do not of- 
ten happen: and generally ſpeak- 
ing, let their politics and amours 
alone, and a man may live at 


Venice quiet and ſecure enough. 
Wright, p. 100. | 

t The Italian women in gene- 
ral, and the Venetian in particu- 
lar, ſet their hair with a very 
agreeable and well-fancied va- 
rity ; which they ſeem the more 
induced to by reaſon of their 
going ſo much bare-headed, and 
o having greater opportunity of. 
diſplaying their kill in that par- 
ticular, Ibid, 
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Tux courtezans here are the moſt inſinuating, and 
have the moſt alluring arts of any in all Italy. 
Tux Venetian nobility ſpeak good Italian, though 
not quite pure from ſome 1mproprieties of expreſſion 
culiar to the country; but the language of the 
d fee and the lower JOE is entirely corrupted. 
THouGH we meet with the Veneti in the old poets, 
the city .of Venice is too modern to find a- place 
among them : but Sannazius made the following 
famous epigram upon it 
EPIGRAMMA SANNAZARII. 


Viderat Hadriacis Venetam Neptunus in undis 
Stare urbem, et toti ponere jura mari. 
Nunc mihi Tarpeias quantumvis, Jupiter, arces 
Objice et illa tui mœnia Martis, ait. 
Si pelago Tibrim præfers, urbem aſpicite utramque, 
Illam homines dices, hanc poſuiſſe deos. | 


Tuus tranllated, for this work, by Mr. Chriſtopher 


Smart : 
When in the Adriatic Neptune ſaw 
Fair Venice ſtand, and give all ocean law ; 
Now Jove, he cried, the tow'rs of Mars compare, 
And Rome's eternal bulwarks, if you dare: 
If Tiber beats the main, declare the odds, 
| Whoſe the mean craft of man, and which the plan of gods *. 
THE poet was nobly rewarded by the ſtate for this 
beautiful epigram ; and he alſo has celebrated this 
city in two other places of his poems : a 
--- Quis Venetz miracula proferat urbis, Cc. 
| f Lib. iii. Eleg. i. 
Nec tu ſemper eris, Cc. Lib. ii. Eleg. i. 


Or which Mr. Addiſon has made the following 
tranſlation: | 


3 
_— n — — 


Another: 
Neptune ſaw Venice on the Adria ſtand 
Firm as à rock, and all the ſea command. 
If thou Tarpeian tow'rs, great Jove, faid he, 
Prefer to theſe, and Tiber to the ſea 
Compare the cities, view em both, and then 
Own this was built 1 god, and that by men 
+ Sannazo had given him by St. Mark 100 zechins for every one 
of theſe verſes, which amount to about zool. Howel's letters, p. 66, 
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Venetia ſtands with endleſs beauties crown'd, 
And as a world within herſelf is found. 
Hail, queen of Italy! for years to come 

The mighty rival of immortal Rome ! 

Nations and ſeas are in thy ſtates enroll'd, 
And kings among thy citizens are told. 
Auſonia's brighteſt ornament ! by thee 

She ſits a ſovereign, unenſlaved and free. 

By thee, the rude barbarian chas'd away, 

The riſing fun chears with a purer ra 5 
Our weſtern world, and doubly gilds the day. 


Thou too ſhalt fall by time or barb'rous foes, 
Whoſe circling walls the ſeven fam'd hills incloſe: 
And thou, whoſe rival tow'rs invade the ſkies, 
And, from amidſt the waves, with equal glery riſe. 


Addiſon, p. 71. 
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VENICE To MANTUA. 
:  Papva, Vicenza, VERONA. 


N the iſt of June, we ſet out from Venice for 
Padua, up the river Brent: the diſtance is 
twenty-five miles. There are {ſeveral noble palaces 
upon the banks of the Brent ; particularly that of 
Foſcari, built by Palladio ; that of Tron, near the 
Dolo; that of Piſani, at Stra, a moſt elegant build- 
ing; near it is that of Foſcarini, built by Scamozzi; 
and, at the bridge there, Valleri, a beautiful little 
place, painted by the ſchool of Paul Veroneſe “. 


Mr. Addiſon fays, ** From Padua he went down the river Brent 
in the ordinary ferry; which brought him in a days time to Venice,” 
P. 56.---The paſſage down the Brenta is very pleaſant, being en- 
livened on each fide with pretty villages, and with palaces, many of 
them built by Palladio, which are villa's to the noble Venetians. 
Wright, p. 43----From Fuſino, at the entrance of the Lagune, is five 
miles to Venice. 

Papua. 
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Papvua.---In the evening we arrived at Padua. This 
city + 1s ſituated in a fine plain, on the rivers Brent 
and Bacchiglione. It is fortified with a ſtrong wall, 
a tower, and baſtions. The univerſity , once fa- 
mous, was' built by Palladio : the ſchool of St. An- 
thony was painted by Titian. In the church of that ſaint, 
which is the duomo; are ſeveral good monuments; 
one of cardinal Bembo. Round that of the famous 
St. Anthony, the patron ſaint, are ſome relievo's in 
marble, of his miracles; by Sanſovina and others: 
but FJ are not eaſily ſeen for the crowd of votaries 
generally kneeling round the ſhrine of the faint. 
Between the church and the ſachriſty hangs the pic- 
ture of St. Anthony preaching to the filhes : the 
painter has drawn them holding their heads a good 
way out of the water, to denote their attention. The 
church of St. Juſtina was deſigned by Palladio, and 
1s eſteemed one of the fineſt works in Italy : the 
martyrdom of the ſaint hangs over the altar, and 
was done by Paul Veroneſe. What they ſhew for 
the aſhes of Antenor and Livy is diſregarded by the 
beſt of their own antiquaries. 8 

THERE was an opera, at which we were preſent; 
and the principal ſinger was Montecelli. The theatre 
was elegant, with beautiful ſcenes: there are four 


＋ It is the capital of the pro- 
vince of Padua, in the territory 
of Venice, ſituated in eaſt longi- 
tude 12 degrees 15 minutes, and 
45 degrees 30 minutes latitude. 
This is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuf- 
fragan of Aquileia; and the ſeat 
of a podeſta, or governor, ap- 
pointed by the republic. 
town is almoſt of a circular form, 
and about eight miles in circum- 
ference ; but the houſes are not 
above ooo; and the number of 
inhabitants are about 45, 00. It 


has ſeven gates, fifteen bridges, 


five ſquares or market · places, and 


The 


ſeveral palaces. The ſtreets are 
narrow, and the buildings lofty, 
which render the lower rooms 
very dark; and moſt of the 
ſtreets have piazzas. 

} It was founded by Charle- 
magne : it is a neat ſquare build- 
ing, with rows of cloifters above 
and below, Formerly it was 
greatly celebrated, eſpecially for 
the ſtudy of phyſic, which made 
Padua be called the Learned. At 
preſent, there are. ten colleges in 
the ſeveral parts of the city be- 
longing to this univerſity. 
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rows of boxes, beſides the pidgeon-holes, and fifteen 
in each: lattices were before moſt of them, put up 
as ſoon as the company came in. As they generally 
go every night, they are not always diſpoſed to look 
at the actors; they chuſe to amuſe themſelves with- 
out being ſeen. . 

Victnza.---On the 3d of June we came to Vi- 
cenza; a ſmall town, but very populous ; the ma- 
nufacture for ſilk being very conſiderable here. The 
town-houſe was built by Palladio; and here is a 
beautiful piece of architecture by the ſame, a theatre 
built after the antique manner . Near this town is 
a famous country ſeat belonging to the marquis of 
Caprea, built by Palladio. | 

„ the 4th, we arrived at Verona ; 
a handſome large town ; where are ſeveral good 
paintings in the churches. Some antique ruins, TWO 
triumphal arches : one is ſaid to be to Titus Flavius, 
the other to Gallienus; not worth much notice. 
But here is an amphitheatre, which they have taken 
a great deal of care to keep up, the ſeats within 
being quite intire. It was built in the time of Au- 

uſtus; and is of an oval form, in the ruſtic ſtile. 
The longeſt diameter of the whole is 430 feet, of 
the arena only 229: the ſhorteſt 360, of the arena 
118. The number of ſeats, one above another, are 
forty-five, having ſufficient room for 22, 184 perſons, 
allowing a foot and a half for each. There are two 
principal entrances, and ſixty-four private ones. 

Ar the palace of count Bevilaque is a little neat 
library 21 gallery; with ſome antique buſts and 
ſtatues; as alſo ſome paintings. A fine picture of 
P. Veroneſe; a Venus beholding herſelf in a glaſs 


— 


+ This city belongs to the ſtate of Venice, and is about forty 
miles from Verona. | | | 

This is the capital of the Veroneſe, ſubje& to Venice, in E. lon. 
It, 15; lat. 45, 20: and an epiſcopal ſee, 


held 
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held by a Cupid ; her head turned over her ſhoulder : 
below are two doves billing. The ritratto of a lady; 
her hand upon a little boy ; by the ſame. Another 
called Venus and Cupid; finely painted, but the ex- 
preſſion difficult to be underſtood. A ſmall ſketch 
of the great picture of paradiſe at Venice, by Tin- 
toret himſelf. A ritratto of an old lady, by Titian : 
and ſeveral others. 

In the church of the Miſericordia Hoſpital, the 
Arg altar finely painted by Alexander Turque; a 


ead Chriſt held up by Nicodemus; the Virgin 


Mary weeping. 


Ix the Great Church, the aſſumption of the Virgin 


Mary, by Titian. 
Ix the church of St. George, two fine pieces by 
P. Veroneſe: one at the great altar, of St. George 
brought before the ſtatue of Apollo to worſhip it; 
the Vir in and ſaints in the clouds: the other, St. 


Barnes bleſſing the ſick. 


0 
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MANTUA, PARMA, REGGIO, MODENA. 


I. ManTvua. 

FTER croſling the little river Teyone, we ar- 

rived at Mantua, on the 6th of June. This 

town belongs to the empreſs, * of Hungary, and 

is ſituated in the middle of a lake, on the river 

Mincio, in E. 75 11, 153 lat. 45, 20 7. It has 
eight gates, three 

and forty convents: the ſtreets are ſpacious and hand- 


” ä 
* 


r 


+ Its fituation renders the air unwholeſome, ef cially in ſummer, 


becauſe of the ſtagnating water; but it gives the town a natural 


Krength ſuperior to molt cities in Europe, 


uburbs, eighteen pariſh churches, 


ſome : 
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ſome : and the inhabitants are about 50,000. It is 
ſtrongly fortified, and the walls are four or five miles 
in circumference. There are three communications, 
by long cauſeways, out of the town to the country ; 
one towards Cremona, and another to Verona : this 
laſt is well flanked by a large forr. | 
CnunchkEs. The architecture of the Great Church 
is by Julio Romano, and very beautiful. Here is 
alſo a picture by him, repreſenting our Savior when 
he called James and John to the apoſtleſhip: and 
another picture of St. Anthony, by Paul Veroneſe. 

Is the church of St. Andrew is a crucifixion ; 
finely done, by Julio Romano. And in the church 
of St. Catharine are ſome paintings by the ſame great 
array who lies buried in the church of St. Bar- 
nabas. | | 

Par acts.---The Ducal Palace is large, but not re- 
gular, and ſeems going to ruin, hiving Bad no prince 
or ſovereign to inhabit it, ſince this city fell to the 
houſe of Auſtria, upon the death of the laſt duke 
of the houſe of Gonzaga in 1708, without iſſue. 
Tux palace of Te, near one of the gates on the 

ſouth fide, is famous for ſome freſco paintings by 
Julio Romano. Two chambers on the left, very 
pretty. On the right, a ſquare room arched, and 
painted with the fall of the giants: this room is a 
double croſs whiſpering place, where you hear from 
oppoſite corners, but cannot from the ſides. 

Tux palace Favorita without the town is much ad- 
mired for its architecture: and the palace of Mon- 
mirolo, about four miles north of the city, is a 
charming place, and delightfully ſituated. | 

NAR the palace del Te is an iſland of that name, 
where it is ſaid Virgil, the Mantuan ſwan, was born ; 
and the iſland is alſo called Virgiliana. 

Tn Jews have a pretty ſynagogue in this city, 
where they live cleaner and more comfortable than 


we have obſeryed them in other places. 
Ml MANnTUA& 
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ManTva, and the territory belonging to it, which 
is fifty miles long and forty broad, is governed by 
a council of two preſidents, two vice-preſidents, and 
Four nobles, under the governor of the countries in 
Lombardy, ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, who re- 
ſides at Milan, which is one of the largeſt and fineſt 
cities of Europe, being about ten miles in circum- 
ference, and containing 300,000 inhabitants, with 
260 churches and ſixty-ſix convents ; for which rea- 
ſon it has obtained the name of Milan the Great. 
Tux duchy of Mantua abounds in corn, fruit, 
flax, ſilk, and cattle. The city has a good trade, 
and is particularly famous for its ſilk manufacture. 
The revenue of the whole is about 73, oool. ſterling 
a year. : | | 
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On the 7th of June, we ſet out from Mantua on 
our way to Parma. About eight miles from the 
former we croſſed the Po on a flying bridge; and, 
on the 8th, arrived at the city of Parma. Juſt at 
the entrance of this city ſtands a triumphal arch, 
which was erected for the preſent Don Carlos * king 
of Naples, when he was in this country. 

Tux city of Parma is the capital of that duchy, 
and the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan of Bologna, plea- 
ſantly ſituated on a river of the fame name, in 11 
degrees of eaſt longitude, and 44 d 45 minutes 
of north latitude. The river divides it into two 
_ which have a communication with each other 
by three bridges. It is a handſome town, and about 
four miles round. The ſtreets are wide and ſtraight; 
and the buildings regular, but low ; though there 
are ſeveral fine palaces among them. It is (fortified 
with a citadel, which is built after the model of that 
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Now king of Spain. 
at 
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at Antwerp. The garriſon” can be but ſmall; for 
it ſeems Don Philip at preſent keeps only one regi- 
ment of about ſeven or eight hundred men in the 
whole regiment. The Do revenue of it is reckoned 
to be 80,000]. ſterling. The ſilk trade is very con- 
ſiderable in all theſe parts of Italy. "IN 

| eee Divan or great church, is a 
magnificent building, ſurrounded on the outſide by 


ſeveral ranges of pillars ; and the cupola is moſt ex- 


cellently painted by Correggio f. Within an apart- 
— to the N we ſaw a capital Woe 
by the ſame hand; a madonna, with the child Jeſus 
in her lap; Mary Magdalen, St. Jerome, and two 
** ſtanding by her. | 35 

HE church of St. John, belonging to the Bene- 


dictin monks, is a beautiful piece of architecture, 


adorned with admirable pictures. The cupola is 
finely painted by Correggio; and there are two 
pictures by him in the chapel, the roof of which is 
done in freſco, by Parmegiano : and in the firſt 
cloifter of the convent are — paintings, by Ca- 


ravagio. | 


Tux church of the Capuchins is remarkable for 
the tomb of Alexander Farneſe duke of Parma. As 
5 enter on the left hand, there is a picture of St. 

elix, with the child Jeſus and the Virgin, by Guer- 
cino: and oppoſite to it is Chriſt on the croſs, with 
St. Catherine, a Capuchin, and many angels lamenting; 
a beautiful picture, by Hannibal Caracci, who alſo 
painted the high —_— | 

Taz church of St. Maria della Steccata is eleg; 


built, and richly furniſhed with plate. On the in- 


fide of the organ there is a David and a ſybil, with 
other figures, by Parmegiano; and in one of the 
ailes is the adoration of the Magi, by Caravagio. 


— 


F See page 54+ 
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Tuxxx are ſome fine pictures in the other churches. 
In S. Cecilia's, an excellent madonna, by Lanfranco. 
The great altar in the Jeſuits church is elegantly 
ainted, by P. Veroneſe. In the nuns' church of St. 
Paul, on the great altar, is a ſmall piece of Chriſt 
on the judgment: ſeat, with S. Paul and S. Catherine 
at his feet; an admirable performance, by the divine 
* And in one of the chapels is the Virgin 
with her ſon, St. John, St. Martin, and S. Cecilia; 
a fine picture, by Auguſtin Caracci. 
PaLaces.---The Ducal palace is a fine ſtructure, 
and moſt elegantly furniſhed after the French taſte : 
ſome ca: x tapeſtry made at Paris; but no 
pictures“. | | 
. THERE are uo noble theatres belonging to this 
alace. The large one is noble and ſpacious ; being 
o well calculated for the audience, that a perſon 
ſpeaking from the farther end of the ſtage, in a low 
voice, is heard diſtinctly at the moſt diffant part of 
the pit T. It has no boxes; but benches raiſed in 
form of an amphitheatre. The ſmall theatre is very 
pretty, and is made uſe of; but the other is going 
to ruin. Both were built by the famous Bernini. 
Tux gardens of the palace are admired for the 
grottos, fountains, caſcades, walks, ſtatues, and other 
embelliſhments. | 
THe -palaces of ſome of the nobility in this city 
are alſo worth ſeeing ; particularly thoſe of Pallavi- 
8 Lupi, Pepoli, Roth, Sanvitali, Terzi, and Giſ- 
rti. 3 


The fine collection of pictures in this palace, together with the 
library and medals, were removed to Naples, to embelliſh the palace 
of Don Carlos. However, the paintings in freſco are left, both in 
_ this palace, and the ducal villas, done by Ceſare Baglioni. F 

+ Mr. Addiſon thought this “ theatre was the moſt ſpacious of any 
he ever ſaw, and at the ſame time ſo admirably well contrived, that 
from the depth of the ſtage the loweſt ſound may be heard diſtinctly to 
the fartheſt part of the audience, as in a whiſpering place; and yet, if 
you raiſe your voice as high as you pleaſe, there is nothing like an 
echo to cauſe in it the leaſt confuſion. P. 249. 
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Wirnour this city the Romans had formerly an 
2 the ruins of which are ſcarce vi- 
G | 
Tux court of Parma, in the reign of the late dukes 
of the houſe of Farneſe, was one of the moſt ele- 
ant in Europe; but upon the death of the laſt 
duke without iſſue male, Don Carlos, the eldeſt ſon 
of his niece Elizabeth queen of Spain, was to have 
ſucceeded to this duchy and that of Tuſcany, by 
virtue of a treaty between the powers of Europe. 
But the queen of Spain and her ſon were content to 
relinquiſh their intereſt in theſe duchies, in conſide- 
ration of Don Carlos being confirmed in the king- 
doms of Naples and Sicily by the houſe of Auſtria 
in 1736. At laſt the houſe of Auſtria, by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, ceded the duchies of 
Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla, as a ſettlement to 
the infant Don Philip, brother of Don Carlos. 
Taz duchies of Parma and Placentia form to- 
ether a very conſiderable 3 In length 
Ho eaſt to weſt they are about ſixty Engliſh miles; 
and their breadth from north to ſouth is about forty +. 
The climate is healthy, the foil fertile: the vallies 
abound with fruit, vineyards, and paſtures ; the 
mountains have ſilver and copper mines: the inha- 
bitants have prodigious herds of black cattle, and 
numerous flocks of ſheep ; the firſt enable them to 
make the beſt cheeſe in Italy; and the latter furniſh 
them with great quantities of fine wool. 
Parma is now acknowledged to be a fief of the 
Roman empire; and, as ſuch, no longer dependent 
on the pope. 


ith. 


+ On the weſt, they are bounded by the dominions of the empreſs 

en, and the king of Sardinia : on the ſouth, by the territories of 

the republic of Genoa : on the eaſt, by the duchy of Modena: and 

on the north they are divided by the river Po from the duchies of 
Mantua and Milan. 
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Or the 10th of June, we paſſed through Reg 10, 
a town belonging to the be of Modena. It lies 
in a pleaſant plain, and fruitful foil, ſurrounded with 
a wall, and defended by a ſtrong citadel, at an equal 
diſtance from Parma and Modena g. It is a populous 
town, and the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan of Bologna. 
Its churches, palaces, and public buildings, would 
make a good figure in any other country ; but have 
nothing extraordinary for Italy. 1 

Ix the cathedral is a picture of the bleſſed Virgin, 
with ſome other ſaints, by Guido Reni. St. George, 
and St. Catherine, by Hannibal Caracci: and the 
viſitation of S. Elizabeth, by Guercino. _ 
Tux chief trade of the inhabitants is in ſpurs, and 
works of ivory and wood. 
MD DENA 
Ix the evening we arrived at the city of Modena, 

0 capital of the duchy of that name, ſituated in a 
pleaſant fertile plain, upon a canal between the Pa- 
naro and Secchia, in 11 degrees 20 minutes of eaſt 
longitude, and 44 degrees 45 minutes of north lati- 
tude. It is the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan of Bologna, 
and the reſidence of the duke. The town is ——— 
three miles round, fortified with a citadel, but in bad 
condition. It ſeems thinly inhabited, and has but 
little trade: the chief — they have conſiſts 
in making maſks, for which they are more famous 
than other place in Italy. There are little piazzas 
before the houſes, as at Padua. 


+ In 11 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 44 degrees 45 minutes of 


north latitude. 5 | 
| * was built out of the tuins of the ancient Mutina, which ſtood 
in this neighbourhood, | 1 rang 
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CnuxchESs. The cathedral, dedicated to St. Ge- 
miniano, is a good old building, in which are ſome 
fine pictures, by the admirable Guido. In the tower 
of this church is the bucket which, being ſtolen from 
a well at Bologna, occaſioned a terrible war between 
the Bologneſe and Modeneſe, and the impriſonment 
of the emperor Henry the ſecond's ſon: it is preſerved 
here as a great curioſity. 

Tar Jeſuits college is a fine place, where are ſome 
beauriful paintings : and the monaſtery of Benedic- 
tins has alſo ſome good pictures. | 

PaLace.---The Ducal palace will be a noble build- 
ing when finiſhed, but only one ſide is yet completed: 
it conſiſts of the four orders one above the other. 
Within is a noble hall, painted by M. Antony Fran- 
ciſchina. Here was a fine collection of pictures 
but the preſent duke diſpoſed of them al to the 
king of Poland, except two or three capital pieces, 
which are to be ſeen, with a few others. 

FixsT room.---The famous night piece of Co- 
reggio, eſteemed his maſter- piece: the ſubject is the 
adoration of the ſhepherds. The cieling of this room 
painted by Tintoret. | SR 

SECOND room.---The marriage of St. Catharine, by 
Guercino. Two pieces by Titian, very fine; the 
adultereſs before Chriſt, and a holy family. A fine 
Baſſan. The Roman charity, by And. Sacchi. 

Tuixd room.---A large piece, by P. Veroneſe, of 
Mary Magdalen anointing the feet of Chriſt : the 
ſame ſubject treated as that ſmall piece in the palace 
of Francha Villa at Naples. A madonna, by Venuti 
Girofflo, of the ſchool of Raphael. 

FourTH room.---A large piece of St. Rocco in 
priſon, with an angel and a dog by him; one of the 
capital pieces by Guido. A Magdalen, by Han. Ca- 
racci. St. Peter upon the croſs, by Guercino. 
Tux houſe of Eſte is one of the moſt illuſtrious 
in Europe; and from it our own preſent king of 
Gg4 reat 
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Great - Britain is deſcended: but this houſe traces its 
. up to Julius Cæſar. Alphonſo IV. ſucceeded 
is father in 1648. He married Laura Martinozzi 
niece to cardinal Mazarine, by whom he had a daugh- 
ter Mary Beatrix Eleanora, who eſpouſed our James 
II. The valuable duchies of Mirandola and Con- 
cordia“ are now united to that of Modena. 

T preſent duke of Modena is Francis Maria 
d'Eſte, who was born in 1698, and married the 
princeſs Charlotte, daughter of Philip II. duke of 
Orleans, by whom he has iſſue the prince of Modena, 
married in 1741 to the princeſs of Maſſa-Carrara. 
He is abſolute in his dominions, whoſe yearly re- 
venue is about 100,000]. | 

Tur Modeneſe is a fruitful country, abounding 
with corn, wine, oil, and fruits, very populous, and 
inhabited by an induſtrious people. 7 

On the 11th of June, we ſet out from Modena 
for Bologna; and from thence for Florence on the 
12th. A new road was making between the two 
laſt- mentioned cities; and we travelled here in litters, 
as the road was not otherwiſe paſſable. On the 13th, 
at noon, we came to a little town called Scarica d'Aſ- 
ſina, the laſt in the pope's dominions: and four 
miles farther is a little brook, which divides them 
from thoſe of Tuſcany. We then entered upon the 
new road, which is here extremely good; and is on 
the right hand of the old one, which was over the 
mountains +. Ox the 14th, at noon, we arrived at 
a litle place called Taillo Ferro. A mile and half 
off the road from hence is a convent of the order of 
Loe Trap; of which there are only four. The firſt 
was inſtituted in Normandy, about thirty-ſix years 


Their ſovereign, of the houſe of Pio, having thought fit to de- 
glare himſelf in favour of France and Spain, was diſpoſſeſſed by the 
emperor, who conferred the inveſtiture on the duke of Modena in 
„ : : 

Ni 7 See P · 111119. 


ago; 
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ago; but the order was never confirmed by the 
becauſe it was thought too ſtrict and ſevere. They are 
called the reformed Carthuſians;“ who live en- 
tirely upon vegetables, ſeldom ſpeak, and never ſtir 
out of their convent. | a 

On the 14th, we came back again to Florence: 
on the 18th, ſet out from thence for Leghorn : and, 
on the 22d, we left Leghorn for Lerice, to embark _ 
from thence for Genoa. | 

Wr lay at Maſla, a pretty town, ſituated on the 
little river Lavenza, within four miles of the ſea, 
between the territories of Lucca and Genoa. It is 
| ſmall, but well built, and fortified with a citadel. 
Here is a fine palace which belonged to the prince 
of Cibo, who was ſovereign of the town and duchy : 
but we were informed, that it now belongs to the 
duke of Modena. The country about it is well cul- 
tivated with vines and olive-trees. Carrara, the fa- 
mous quarry for marble + lies near it, on the right 
hand of the road, 5 

Ar noon, we arrived at Lerice, a {mall but ancient 
town. It has a harbor pretty well frequented, ſepa- 
rated from that of Spezia by a neck of land, and de- 
fended by a ſtrong caſtle. Here we went on board 
a a felucca with ten oars, and embarked with the 
courier for Genoa. We paid a zechin each for 
our paſſage; and paid for our baggage beſides. 
They rowed all night; and, at ten in the morning, 
we arrived at the city of Genoa, which is twenty 
leagues from Lerice. | 


+ It was formerly called Marmor Lunenſe, the greateſt part of | 
which 1s ſent to Rome, 
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The City of Genoa : its Churches, Palaces, and 
| other Buildings. 


8 A. 


Genoa. VIE arrived at GENOA on the 24th of 
1 July: it is the capital of the re- 
ublic of that name, and is in 9 d of 

F. longitude, and 44 * o minutes of N, la- 

titude. It makes a noble pro pect to the ſea, as it 

lies upon the aſcent of a ſteep hill * A great num- 

ber . s and all the buildings, covered with a 


blue ſlate, make it ſhew to great advantage . 

The ſtreets are very narrow, except two, which 
are of a tolerable breadth, and exceedingly hand- 
ſome: the one is the Strada Nova, which a row 
of palaces on each ſide: the other is that of Balli, 
built wholly at the expence of the family of that 
natne. The whole town contains about thirty pa- 
riſh churches, twenty colleges, and as nmny con- 
vents and religious houſes. 


* It ſtands in the form of a 
theatre, at the bottom of a little 
gulf upon the aſcent of a hill, 
opening itſelf to the ſea; from 
whence there is a moſt delightful 

roſpe& of the city. Its ſtately 
uildings have gained it the name 
of Superba, * : 

+ Moſt of the houſes are flat- 


roofed, or at leaſt have a gallery 
on the top. The roofs are moſtly 
covered with Lavagna, a ftone 
like flate; and, on account of 
the ſhelving ſituation of the city, 
theſe areas which are planted with 
orange-trees e a Kind of _ 
penſiles, which have a pretty et- 
fect. Keyller, i. 369. 
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Tuis city has a double wall round it: the circum- 
ference of the firſt is about ſeven miles, in which 
are reckoned about 150,000 inhabitants: and the 
ſecond wall, which is the principal fortification, is 
twelve miles round “. | : 
Taz number of troops in this ſtate are 2000: 
but in the iſland of Corſica they have 4000, and 
the French have alſo 5000 there. . | 
Tn Doge of Genoa is continued only for two 
years, after which he remains a ſenator for life : his 
dreſs is red from the cap to the ſhoe; and that of 
the ſenators 1s black. 
Wren any perſon arrives here, he muſt either 
himſelf, or {nd his own ſervant, to the eier ache 
to give in his name, country, and ſtation of life. 
He then receives a billet, without which the people 
of the inn cannot anſwer letting him lie in the 
houſe. It ſpecifies a penalty, or puniſhment, to 
thoſe who give in a falſe report of themſelves, 
, Cxvrcuts.-—St. Lorenzo: the duomo is a Go- 
thic ſtructure: here is a crucifixion, painted by 
. | | 
Jxsurr's Church..--St. Ignatius, painted by Ru- 
bens. Oppoſite to it is a very fine piece, by Guido; 
the aſſumption of the virgin: her arms croſſed upon 
her boſom, looking upwards with a countenance of 


* The harbor is large and deep; 


and the town has been better for- 


tified ſince the expulſion of the 
Auſtrians in 1746. 
There are a great, many beau- 


ful palaces ſtanding along the 


ſea-ſhore on both ſides of Genoa, 
which make the town appear much 
longer than it is, to thoſe that 
fail by it. The city itſelf makes 
the nobleſt ſhow of any in the 


World. The houſes of moſt of 


them are-painted on the outſide ; 
ſo that they look extremely gay 
and lively; beſides that, they are 
efteemed the higheſt in Europe, 


and ſtand very thick together. 
New-fſtreet is a double range of 
alaces from one end to the other, 
built with an excellent fancy, and 
fit for the greateſt princes to in- 
habit. Addiſon, p. 18. 

+ In a chapel on the left hand, 
where thirty ſilver lamps are con- 
tinually burning, are kept with 
exceeding veneration the bones of 
St. John the baptiſt. The altar 
is ſupported by four porphyry 
pillars, and over it is a picture by 
Vandyke. The white marble ſta- 
tue is the work of Mont-Orſoli. 


great 


finely painted, by Rubens, with the ſubject of the 
circumciſion of Chriſt, where the emotions of the 
woman ſtanding by are admirably expreſſed. On 
the ſides, the martyrdom of the innocents, by Cam- 
bieſe: and a Madonna, by Meano : both Genoeſe 
painters, | 

CoLLEGE of the Jeſuits.---This is in the Strada 
Balbi, and is a fine building. At the foot of the 
ſtairs next the entrance are two large lions couchant 
of white marble. The court 1s ſurrounded with 
two lofty galleries, both ſupported by pillars of 
Carrara marble. Within are ſome paintings in chio 
oſcuro, by Parodi: and in an adjacent 00 is a 
fine piece of ſculpture, by Barotti, of the virgin 
Mary with Jeſus in her arms, and Joſeph Kiſſing 
the child's hand. | 

ST. Jacomo.----At a convent of nuns is a cruci- 
fixion, by Paul Veronele. | 

ST. Cyr.---A pretty church : the ceiling is paint- 
ed by Carloni, a Genoeſe. The columns are each 
of one piece of marble. 1 


Sr. Philipo Neri. The ceiling is painted in 


freſco by Franciſchino di Bologna; ſome pieces by 
Parodi and Piola; with ſome admirable marble 
ſculptures. 1 
Ax NxUNCIA DA. Eſteemed the fineſt church in Ge- 
noa. The pillars of it are of red and white marble 
fluted. Over the entrance of the church is the 
Lord's Supper, painted by Julio Cæſari Procacini, 
a Milaneſe. The ceiling, and ſides of the great 
altar, by Carloni. The cupola, by Julio Benſi; 


nothing extraordinary. St. Clement on the rack, 


by Carloni. The fazade of this church is left un- 


Sr. Luke. -Some paintings by Piola. A holy 
family, where the painter has abſurdly introduced 
„„ an 


great ſweetneſs and humility: her drapery is all 
white: .the angels beautiful, The 1 altar is 


* 

= 

| 
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an old man playing on the bafſnon. An oval piece 

of the adoration of the ſhepherds, by Caſtiglione. 

Sr. Magdalene.------The ceiling and cupola by 

Alexander Galliote. In the ſacriſty is a crucifixion, 

3 about half life: there is a vaſt relief in the 
re 


Sr. Maria Carianiana. A handſome built church, 
erected ſolely at the expence of the family of Sauli; 
and likewiſe a bridge adjoining, which is near forty 
yards in height, made for a communication between 
two hills. In the church is a fine St. Francis, painted 
by Guercino. A madonna, by Julio Cæſari Proca- 
cini. M. Magdalen going to receive the ſacrament 
from Maximilian, biſhop of Marſeilles. The mar- 
tyrdom of St. Blaze, by Carlo Maratti. Under the 
angles of the cupola are four marble ſtatues: one 
— 4 is eſteemed very good, which is that of St. 
Sebaſtian, by the hand of Pogetti. From the top 
of this church is ſeen a fine extenſive view of the 
city and adjacent parts“. | | 

ST. Stephen.-----In this church is a fine piece of 
the ſtoning St. Stephen: God and angels above; 
a fine landſcape behind. Some ſay the upper part 
of the piece is by Julio Romano; the other by Ra- 
n others think it wholly by Julio: it is finely 

ainted. 

K Ix the church or chapel of the Poor's houſe: the 
altar piece is a marble ſtatue of the virgin Mary; 
eſteemed a light and beautiful figure; the work of 
Pogetti, a Frenchman. On the ſide of the church 
they ſhew a ſmall piece of mezz relievo in marble, 
the head of a dead Chriſt, and that of the virgin; 


i * 


„ — 2 „ , „ U 


* The main cupola is of an extraordinary height, with three gal- 
leries of white marble on the outſide, and the uppermoſt is aſcended 
by 243 ſteps; but the glorious proſpe& from thence, which in clear | 
weather reaches even to Corſica, ample amends, for the trouhle 

ef going up. Keyſler, i. 385. 
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the work of M. elo. The houſe is very large: 


one part is deſtined for men and boys; the other far 


women and girls: the former is not finiſhed. It 
ble that no beggars are tolerated in the wv 
uſe, in 


which there are apartments allotted for him. The 
outſide is left-unfiniſhed. - At the entrance are the 
two ſtatues 'of Andrea Doria, and his ſon. The 


grand hall where they elect their doges is a noble 


room. On the walls and ceiling are painted the 
former victories of the Genoeſe, by Franciſchino di 
Bologna. Next to this is the council chamber: 
here is a large piece by Solymini, of the ſolemn re- 
ception of St. John the baptiſt's head at Genoa. 
The ſoffeta and ſides are beautifully painted in freſ- 
co, by Parodi. 3 
Ovxx the entrance of their armory+, which is not 
worth looking into, is ſtuck the only piece of anti- 
quity in Genoa; an iron roſtrum of a Roman veſſel 
2 in the bay, A. D. 1597. It is about three 
ſpans in length, and its greateſt thickneſs is two- 
thirds of a foot. 

P. Dor1as.---This palace is out of the port St. 
Thomas, which the Germans were in poſſeſſion of 
in the laſt troubles. The building is low. The 
ſtate would not ſuffer it to be higher, jealous of its 
being made uſe of as a citade] to command the 


town. A fine deſcent to the bay by gardens, terras 


walks, and an elegant ſubterranean paſſage to the 
water. The freſco on the outſide of the palace was 
painted by Perin del Vago ; but it is almoſt defaced. 


on * —— — 


* Theſe are: the ſpoils of Ceſarea: the deſtruction of the Piſan 
fleet off cape Melori; a fine piece: Jeruſalem reſtored to the 
Chriſtians : the taking 9 rom the Moors: the ſurrender of 
the king of Arragon: and James de Luſignan reſtored to his king - 

on | 


dom. 5 
In this arſenal they pretend to have arms for 30,000 men. 
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VII A Imperiale.---In the part of the town called 


St. Pietro d' Arena: the outſide is ſtucco'd in the 
Doric and Corinthian orders. The houſe and gar- 
dens are going to ruin. 

Dux Dorias. This palace is in the Strada Nova, 
and is the nobleſt in Genoa: it is built wholly of 


marble. 


PALAv1cin1,---Out of the Porta Aqua Sola, was 


built by Michael Angelo. 

BRINIOLE.—In the Strada Nova: a good collec- 
tion of paintings in this palace; the principal of 
which are; in the iſt room a whole length, by Van- 
dyke. In the 2d, Chriſt and St. Ironica, by Guer- 
cino. Judith cutting off the head of Holofernes, 


by P. Veroneſe. A madonna and faints ſeems of 


Guercino's manner. Two fine pieces, by Calabreſe: 
one is the reſurrection of Lazarus. A St. Sebaſtian, 
by Guido. In the Hall are two large pieces: one 
of Apollo in his chariot; the other, the rape of the 
Sabines: the firſt only is ſaid to be Rubens'; the 
other ſeems as likely of his hand. Two whole 
lengths, by Vandyke. In another room is a piece 
of Rubens', of himſelf and wife: he is fitting, ca- 
reſſing of her upon his knee, in a warrior's dreſs; a 
Cupid is taking off his ſword : a figure preſents a 


cup, the wife holding the bottle upon her lap: an- 


other behind, with a torch. This piece is finely 
painted; but quite treated in a low ſtyle. The 
mezzoninis* are prettily ornamented. | 
BaLs1.---In this palace is the nobleſt collection of 
paintings in Genoa, In the hall, the 3 is 
painted by Veleri Caſtelli, as are thoſe of the other 
rooms. Here are four whole length portraits, and 
an equeſtrian one, all by Vandyke. þ 25ers telling 


his dream, by Capucini. 


** 
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Attic ſtories between the others. 
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FinsT room.—-The adoration of the wiſe men, by 
Titian. A piece by Baſſan. Perſeus and Andro- 
meda, by Guercino. Two ſmall pieces, by Lucio 
Maſſari, a ſcholar of Domenichino's ; one is Suſanna 
and the elders A freeze of bacchanals round the 
cieling, painted in freſco by Sarzano. 
_ SgconD.---A madonna and St. Catherine. Chriſt 
praying in the garden, by Michael Angelo. Two 
pieces, by Luca d'Hollande ; the nativity of Chriſt, 
and a madonna. The portrait of a young lady ſitting 
a beautiful figure, and in an eaſy attitude; painted 

by Vandyke. A fine St. Francis, by H. Caracei. A 
St. Jerome, by Agoſt. Caracci. A ſmall piece of a 
naked Danae and a Cupid, by Paris Bordone. Three 
ſmall pieces, by Scavona. A ſleeping Venus, with 
two Cupids, by H. Caracci. A good piece, by Jac. 
Baſſan; Noah and his family, &c. returning out of 
the ark. Lazarus at Dives's gate: a Baſſan. The 
portrait of a young woman, by H. Caracdi. Chriſt 
ſcourged, painted by Titian. 

THIRD.—-St. Paul's converſion, by Caravagio ; the 


compoſition not good. An Ecce Homo, by Van- 


dyke. A madonna, by Tintoret. One by Vandyke ; 
a ſmall piece, with a chaplet of flowers round it; 
painted by G. Roſa. St. John the Baptiſt in the 
deſert, by Guido. A Magdalen's * by Agoſt. 
Caracci. A ſmall madonna, by Vandyke. A fine 
large piece, of an angel ſpeaking to St. Jerome, by 
Guido. The head of a virgin martyr, painted fine, 
by Agoſt. Caracci. A St. Catherine, by H. Caracci. 
A pretty piece of nymphs, and ſome children at 

play, by Franciſchino. | 1 
Fouk rg. A fine madonna, with angels, &c. by 
Rubens. Two pieces of animals, by Caſtiglione 
Gregetto. A while length, by Vandyke. St. Je- 
rome reading, by Guido. A portrait, by Tintorer. 
A ſmall madonna, with Joſeph and St. John, by 
Perin del Vaga. Chriſt _ the woman of Samaria x 
H h a 
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a Cleopatra: both by Guercino. A ſmall piece of 
Br. Jerome, by Tifdan. 5 5 14 5 

Firn. The gallery -The portrait of Vandyke's 


wife, with a child upon her lap; painted by Van- 


dyke himſelf. A ſmall piece of St. Francis, by H. 
Caracci. The nativity of Chriſt, by Caſtiglione Gre- 


getto. The portrait of general Spinola, by Vandyke. 
A ſmall piece, of the marriage of St. Catherine, 


beautifully painted, by Coreggio ; but the leg of the 
young Jeſus ſeems quite out of proportion. A por- 
trait, by Tintoret. A Cleopatra, with a cup, in her 
hand; by Guido. Vandyke's portrait, painted by 
himſelf. The laſt ſupper, by the ſon of P. Veroneſe. 


A Lucretia, by Guido. A portrait, by Titian. Ano- 


ther by Tintoret. A fantaſtical piece, by Brughel, 
of the temptation of St. Anthony. Two pieces by, 
Spagnolet. A {mall piece of M. Magdalen carried 
up in the clouds, beautifully painted, by Guido. 
Another ſmall piece of the marriage of St. Catherine, 


by Parmeggiano. Two others; one the holy family, 


by Benevenuto Gerofli; the other of St. George, by 
Coreggio. | | 


Dur azzo.---A large building; with twenty-five 


windows in front: but the apartmens are ſmall, though 
elegantly furniſhed and ornamented. The paintings 
are, 3 . | 
In the firſt room,---A whole length, by Vandyke ; 
a lady in a Spaniſh dreſs. | Two pieces, by Cara- 
vaggio: one is St. Peter's denial ; a portrait by 
Tintoret. | 1 es? 
SECOND.---An excellent portrait of Calvin, painted 
by Rembrandt. St. Auguſtin, by Spagnolet. A 
piece, by Rubens, of Juno and Argus. A holy fa- 
mily, by Vandyke. A madonna, by And. del Sarto. 
One by Palma Vecchio. St. Antony, by Spagnolet. 
IuxD.— Three large pieces by Luca Joxdano : 
one the death of Seneca, painted in the manner of 
Paul Veroneſe; a fine piece: another of eee 
3 | 8 wit 
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with the head of Meduſa : the third, a ſtory out of 


Taſſo. The marriage of St. Catherine, by Vandyke. 


Ix the fourth room. A large and famous piece, 
by Paul Veroneſe, of M. Magdalen anointing the 


feet of Chriſt; finely painted. 8 
Firn. The gallery. Some ancient and modern 


ſtatues: a ſatyr, and a female bacchanal; a groupe, 


ſaid to be of Grecian workmanſhip. A Mercury, 
antique. A modern ſtatue, of a Narciſſus, by Parodi. 
An antique one, of a Flora; good. . 
Stixrgñ.— The portrait of Ann of Bullein, by Van- 
dyke. A piece painted by Luca d'Hollande. A 


portrait, by P. Veroneſe. Two ſmall battle-pieces, 


by Borgognone. St: Catherine, by Carlo Dulci. Some 

pieces, by Caſtiglione, of animals; one of a bac- 
chanal. A e iece, of a Baſſan; a boy blowing 

at a firebrand, 5 

Dominico Frazzalo di Sarzano, a cotemporary of Van- 

dyke, and in much eſteem. 


SUBURBS.---The weſt ſide of the city is watered by 


the river Bonzevera; and on the oppoſite ſide runs 
the Biſagno: over each is a ſtone bridge. The 
ſuburbs, called St. d' Arena, extend a conſiderable 
way, and contain many fine villas, or ſummer-houſes, 
to which are moſt delightful gardens, adjoining to the 
ſea-ſide, adorned with fountains and caſcades. Theſe 
villas are built on little hills, mounting one above 
another by an eaſy aſcent, ſo that the whole affords 
a moſt beautiful proſpect. | 
Tux Darſena.---In the middle of the harbor, on 

a place called the Royal bridge, is a commodious 
watering-place for ſhips, the water being conveyed 
from the mountains by pipes. Within this harbor is 
the Darſena, or wet dock for the republic's gallies, 
which are now reduced to ſix. The complement of 
the largeſt gallies is from ſixty to a hundred ſoldiers, 
and 320 rowers, five or fix on a bench, which ſerves 
them for a bed. There are many Turkiſh ſlaves in 
Wo | the 
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the darſena, where they are at liberty ; but they are 
chained in couples when they are let into the ſtreets, 
where they are ſuffered to ſell cheeſe, cloth, and other 
little articles. At night none of them are abſent 
from the darſena, for they are muſtered and locked 
up every evening. Private perſons, who have been 
ſucceſsful in fitting out ſhips againſt the Barbary 
corſairs, may keep ſuch ſlaves : but they are gene- 
rally ſold to the ag and their common employ- 
ment is knitting woollen ſtockings and caps. The 
rowers on board the gallies conſiſt of three claſſes : 
the firſt is of indigent people, who ſell themſelves 
for a certain time, and in France are called Bona- 
voglies ; the common price for ſuch at Genoa is only 


about ſeventy livres for two years: the ſecond claſs 


are criminals : and the third are Turkiſh or Barbary 
ſlaves. Upon the appearance of an action, the cri- 
minals and {laves are placed in the middle of the 
5 | 

FaRo.---The Faro, or light-houſe, a tower which 
is aſcended by 166 ſteps, ſtands upon a high fortified 
rock on the weſt fide of the harbor, near the ſuburbs. 
Eyery night a lanthorn with thirty-ſix lamps 1s hung 
out at the top of it towards the ſea; and when 4 
fleet is known to be in theſe ſeas, an addition 1s made 
to the number of lamps, which yet at a diſtance 
appear like a ſingle ſtar. Upon deſcrying a ſhip 
from the light-houſe top, a bullet is hung out ; for 
two ſhips, two bullets ; and ſo on till five: but the 
ſignal is one bullet and a flag, to give notice that a 
ſquadron is in ſight. 


CHAP: 
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| CEO ETSY 
The GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION of 

0 E N O A 


ITS | 


Police, Revenue, Dominions, Fleet, Commerce, and 
Character of the Inhabitants. 


HE republic of Genoa has a crown and ſceptre 

for its doge, by reaſon of their conqueſt of 
Corſica, which had formerly a Saracen king. This 
gives their embaſſadors a more honorable reception 
at ſome courts; but, at the ſame time, may teach 
their people to have a mean notion of their own 
form of government, and is a tacit acknowledgment 
that monarchy is the more honorable. 

TH1s republic made anciently a very good figure, 
not only conſidered as a free ftate of Italy, but in 
reſpect to Europe in general. Her dominions were, 
large, her commerce extenſive, and her naval power 
extremely formidable : but, according to the nature 
of all commonwealths, fluctuations and revolutions 
in government have been very common here, and to 
them it has been chiefly owing that Genoa is ſo much 
declined from its ancient wealth and power. 

GOVERNMENT. The Genoeſe owe their preſent. 
form of government entirely to the virtue of An- 
drew Doria +; who, in 1527, reſcued them out 2 

N e 


8 41 — . 


+ He died in 1560, aged 93, after a life of the moſt honorable ſuc- 
ceſſes. As a public acknowledgment of his eminent ſervices to his 
country, every year, on the gth of September, the captain of the ducal 
palace, attended by 200 ſoldiers, carries the city keys in a diſh to the 


prince of Doria, who on this occaſion entertains them with a feaſt.--- 
Another 
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the hands of the French, and refuſing the ſovereignty 
offered him fixed their condition as a free ſtate, re- 
gulating their ancient nobility, ſo as to conſiſt in 
twenty-eight families, and their new nobles in twenty- 
four On the left fide of the exchange, is a place 
particularly appropriated to the new nobility ; not 
that the old are excluded from it, but their proper 
walk is in another place, where neither the new no- 
bility nor citizens are to mingle with them, 

_. ConsTITUT10Nn.---The conſtitution of Genoa is of 
a mixed nature; hut ſeems from > to be 
but ill contrived, as having ſo much of an ariſtocracy 
that makes the people uneaſy, and yet ſo much of 


a democracy as to keep up a continual ferment. The 


doge I is elected every two years, during which time 
he reſides in the palace, is maintained at the public 


expence, has guards and other enſigns of princely 
dignity, and-twelve counſellors continually about him, 


ſtiled the Seignory, in whom the majeſty of the re- 
public reſides : but with regard to the dernier reſort, 


which conſiſts of 400 ſenators. The doge, during 


his adminiſtration, is ſtiled Serenita, or his Serenity; 


but afterwards he has no other title than that of Ex- 
cellanza, or his Excellency, which is common to all 
the ſenators : and the other nobility are ſtiled Illuftriſ- 
ſimi, or Illuſtrious. But titles are what the Italians 
are leaſt ſparing of, nothing being more common 
than the titles of 7/Iu/ſtriſſimo and excellentiſſimo fignore, 
or illuſtriſſima excellanza : the laſt is particularly given 
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Another mark of the republic's gratitude is that, foreigners excepted, 


the princes of Doria and their domeſtics only, are allowed to wear 


fwords within the city, none of the nobility being permitted to do 


it, unleſs when going a journey. Keyſler, i, 30. 1 
t He has a guard of 200 men allowed him, who are all Germans. 

Their uniform is red, faced with blue; and that of the Corſican corps 

is blue, faced with red, Ibid. p. 374 | 


or legiſlative power, it is veſted in the great council, 


to. 
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to phyſicians, and is inferior to the others, which in- 
cludes only thoſe who are noble by deſcent. 
Police. -The police is in ſeveral reſpects on a 
much better footing here than in many other cities 
of Italy; and the ſtreets are ſafe at night from 
aſſaſſins and thieves. The love of gain is ſo preva- 
lent here, that all ranks give into trade: but the 
laws have put a check upon exceſſive ſplendor and 
. eds fi 1. ah." n oh 
RE VENUE.— The annual revenues of the republic 
are computed at 1,200,000 crowns: but they can 
raiſe it conſiderably, as many of their ſubjects are 
very rich, and have large eſtates in other dominions, 
particularly Naples and Spain; which is attended 
with great inconveniences, as throwing them into in- 
tereſts inconſiſtent with thoſe of their own country. 
 Dominrons.---The dominions of this ſtate conſiſt 
of the countries extending along the ſea-coaſt, on 
both ſides, from the city of Genoa, which are called 
the eaſtern and weſtern Rivieras. This word in 
Italian ſignifies a ſtrand ; and indeed the country is 


little better, having high, craggy, and almoſt im- 


paſſable mountains behind it. However, theſe are 


not ſo barren as they are repreſented, every little 


yalley and ſpot of ground that will admit of it being 
cultivated and improved to the utmoſt ; ſo that fruits, 
oil, and ſilk, are raiſed here to great advantage. 


FLeeT.---Their fleet, that formerly gained ſo many 


victories over the Saracens, Turks, Venetians, Piſans, 
and Spaniards ; that made them maſters of Sardinia, 
Majorca, Minorca, Malta, Crete, Leſbos, and Ne- 
gropont; that ſettled them in Scio, Smyrna, Achaia, 
Theodoſia, and ſeveral other towns on the eaſtern 
confines of Europe, is now reduced to fix gallies : 
and this little fleet ſerves only to fetch them wine and 


corn ; or to give their ladies an airing in the ſummer 


ſeaſon, according to Mr. Addiſon. 


COMMERCE. 
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- CommeRrce.---The commerce of Genoa'is alſo far 


ſhort of its ancient proſperity and 9 ; which 
is owing to the incommodiouſneſs of the harbor, and 
the high price of all ſorts of commodities. Their 


chief manufactures are velvets and damaſks ; beſides 


the leſſer articles of filk ſtuffs, brocades, lace, gloves, 
ſweetmeats, fruits, oil, anchovies, and drugs 


the Levant, The Englith have a conſul at Genoa, 


though no factory as at Leghorn. Many French 
proteſtants have choſen 1t for their retreat, and are 
well received. The inquiſition has got footing here, 
but uſes no great ſtrictneſs towards foreigners. There 
are no Jews tolerated at Genoa ; which makes the 


other Italians ſay,” the Genoeſe are ſo cunning, that 
it would be impoſſible tor a Jew to get bread among 


them. | 


| Cnaractrr.--TheGenoeſeare eſteemed extremely 


cunning, induſtrious, and inured to hardſhip above 
the reſt of the Italians; which was likewiſe the cha- 
racter of their anceſtors the old Ligurians. The Ita- 
lian proverb ſays of the Genoeſe, that © they have 
a fea without fiſh, land without trees, and men with- 
out faith.” The character the Latin poets have given 
of them is not much different. Strangers ſhould 
take care not to imitate the Genoeſe pronunciation, 
which 1s very bad. ene, 
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I. St. Remo ; Monaco; Villa Franca; Nice, the 
laſt town in Italy. II. Antibes, in France: Fre- 
jus; 5 Marſeilles. III. Concluſive Re- 

marks. | 


I. N the oth of July, we ſet out from Genoa 
0 for Villa Franca in a ſmall boat, with oars and 
fails, to coaſt it as far as that place, which is forty- 
+ two leagues. At the cloſe of day, we were under 
cape Noli, and kept the ſea all night. In the 
morning of the 31ſt, we made cape de Melle. The 
weather changing bad, we put aſhore at Porta Mau- 
rice, half a league beyond Oneglia, which belongs 
to Savoy. On the iſt of Auguſt, in the morning, 
we ſet out again; paſſed St. Remo ; and then Ven- 
timiglia, the laſt town in the Genoeſe ſtate. | 
Monxaco.---We went on ſhore at Monaco, where 
they have a French garriſon ; and the regiment of 
the name is in that ſervice. The town 1s pleaſantly 
ſituated upon a rock, and well fortified by nature. 
The palace is pretty; though there is nothing to 
be ſeen within but a ſuite of rooms with indifferent 


2 


+ This is a pretty town, in the Genoeſe dominions. The front to 
the ſea is not large; but there are a great many houſes behind it, 


built up the fide of the mountain to avoid the winds and yapors that 
come from the ſea. Here are many plantations of palm-trees, though 


they do not gro in other parts of Italy, Addiſon, p. 23, 
b fur- 
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furniture, and bad paintings. The bay is good, but 
fmall, -and well defended by the rock from the north 
and weſtern winds. _ 

THroven the city of Monaco is under the protec- 
tion of a French garriſon, it is however ſubject to 
its own prince, who is a major-general in the French - 
ſervice, and has but three towns' in his domi- 
nians. | | | „ 
On the promontory, where the town of Monaco 
now ſtands, was formerly the temple of Hereules 
Moncecus, which ſtill gives name to this little prin- 
cipality. 73 7 a8 955 
VILLA FRANcA.-We arrived at Villa Franca late 
in the evening. It is a poor little town: the galley 
mole 1s pretty, which is all. ; 

Nick. Two miles from hence, over the moun- 
tains, 1s the town of Nice, which 1s pretty large, and 

has a ſtrong fortreſs : but the ſtreets are too narrow, 
the buildings old, and ſeem ready to fall down. 
However, one ſtreet that croſſes the reſt towards the 
ſea is handſome and ſpacious. A mole is now making 
on the other ſide of the hill adjoining to the town 
and if it anſwers, the town — will change 
ſides of the hill. It belongs to the king of Sardinia, 
and is the laſt town in Italy; from whence we ſet 
out, on the 2d of Augult, in a returned chaiſe for 
Marſeilles in France. ; 


F R AN C E. 


II. AxTIBES.- About five miles from Nice, we 
paſſed over the river Var, whoſe ſtream is very 
rapid. We then entered the kingdom of France, 

and paſſed through Antibes, a fortified town, nine 
miles diſtant from Nice. It has a good harbor, and 
is the firſt, fortified town belonging to the French king 


on this ſide of his dominions. ; 
ho | | t 
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Ar the French inns on this road the expences are 
fixed: for PPE” and bed -five ſols, and for 
dinner thirty ſols. Here is much better eating than 
on the Italian roads; beſides female attendance, which | 
is not common there. | | 

Fxzjus.---On the 3d, we paſſed through Frejus, 
where are ſome Roman antiquities ; particularly the 
ruins of an aqueduct, and a ſmall amphitheatre. 
On the 4th, we went by Le Luc, and lay at Bre- 
nouille, a town pleaſantly ſituated. The next night 
we came to Aubagne ; and, on the 6th of Auguſt, 
arrived at Marſeilles, 

III. ConcLusive Remarks.---Thus we have given 
an account of our travels in Italy, together with 


ſuch obſervations as we were able to make in the 


laces which we viſited at this time. Of the Ita- 
— in general it may be ſaid, they are ſtiff, cere- 
monious, and reſerved; for, notwithſtanding their 
natural heat of temper, they always affect to ap- 
pear ſober and ſedate. However, of late years, 
many of them have given very far into the modes 
of the French; but 12 common people retain their 
old prejudices againſt that nation on ſeveral ac- 
counts. | | 
Upon the whole, it is an amazing thing to ſee 
the preſent deſolation of Italy, when we conſider 
what incredible multitudes of people it abounded 
with during the reigns of the Roman emperors. 
We may reckon, by a very moderate computation, 
more inhabitants in the Campania of old Rome than 
are now in all Italy, It can ſcarce be imagined how 
ſo plentiful a ſoil ſhould become ſo miſerably un- 
peopled, in compariſon of what it was formerly ; 
and this deſolation appears no where greater than 
in the territories of 4 pope, which perhaps may 
be aſcribed to the very genius of the Roman ca- 
tholic religion itſelf. This is quite different __ 
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was in the time of Vi 
whoſe beautiful lines in praiſe 1 1 it we 
elude _ book : 


What the country 


Medorini Hives, didthms terra, 
| cher Ganges, atque auro turbidus Hermus, 
| Low ibus Italiæ — non Bactra, neque Indi, 


Totaque turiferis Panchaia pinguis arenis. . 
| | Georg. lib. it, 
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a 
Braham and Iſaac, by Do- 


nato, pages 138, 212 


Abraham and Agar, by P. Cor- 


tona, 65 
Abruzzo, 179 N 
Academia del Cruſca, at Flo- 
rence, 105 
Academy of St. Luke, at Rome, 
163 FM 
Of 3 at Bologna, 414 


Acheron, lake, 239 | 


Adam and Eve, their ſtatues at 
painted by 


Leghorn, 25; 
Albert Durer, 56, 79 
Adda, river, 3 
Adige, river, 3, 426 
Adonis, wounded, a fine ftatue 
by M Angelo, 79; antique, 
14 
Adoration of the ſhepherds, by 
Vander Werff, 61; by Carlo 
Maratti, 353 3 


Adrian, ruin ef his palace near 


Terracina, 177 ; of his villa 
near Tivoli, 384 ; his buſt, 
148 | | 
Adriatic ſea 3, 113, 179, 422. 
lian * at | Eng 157 
Emilius Scaurus, 124 
Æſculapius, 47; by Raphael, 153 
Etna, 2 
Agaſias, is works, 35 
Ageſander the Rhodian, 155. See 
Laocoon, . ; 
D'Agnano, lake, 241 
Agrippa, 44, 138 
Agrippina, 147, 148, 347, 350 
her tomb, 237 
Ajax, expiring, 100 
Alba, now Palazzolo, 272, 378, 
Albani, $ 3 
nl, 315, 318, 417, 41 
Albani, Frans his works, 52, 
32, 83, 226 


Anio, river. See Teverone. 
K oo 


Albano, 379 
Albert Durer, 54, 855 79, 80, 418 
Alcibiades, his buſt, antique, 148 
Aldobrandi family, 382 
Alexander the Great, 47, 380; 
one of his battles, by P. 
Cortona, 14 
Alexander and . an- 
tique ſtatues 158 
Alexander VII. pope, his monu- 
ment, 134 | ; 
Algardi, his works, 285, 291, 
351, 416 : 
Allori, Alexander, his works, 98 
Allum, 263 : 
Amazons, their battle in relievo, 


147 
Ambroſe, St. 133 
Ammanati, his works, 39, 42 
Amphion, 43 | 
Amſanctus, vale, 392 
Ancona, its triumphal arch, ex- 
change, cathedral, churches, 
401-403 Te 
Ancient ſculptors, 59. 
Andrea d'Ancona, has works at 
Rome, 283 | 
Andrea Sacchi, 287, 318-320 
Andrea di Salerno, his works at 
Naples, 213, 216 
Andrea del Sarto, 315, 319-321, 


41 
Ani, St. ſtatue of, 134 
Angelico Giov. his works, 99 
Angelo, Michael, his works, 40, 
41, 45, 463 his dream, 52 ; 
62, 71, 74, 77, 86, 93, 9953 
at Rome, 125, 132, 142, 147, 
152, 155, 285, 287, 289,297, 
309, 318, 319, 347, 351, 382, 
at Naples, 2ot, 211, 222 ; his 
tomb and character, 95. 


Angelo Michael de Carava zio, 59 


Angelo, St. caſtle of, at Rome, 
157, 158 


Annius 


——— 
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Annius Verus, buſt, 46 


Annunciation, by A. del Sarto, 
71; by Titian, 214; by 
Guido, 160, 404; by M. 
Angelo, 284; by Ubaldi, 32 

Anthony, St. 446 15 


Antinous, 44, 53, 147, 357 
Admirandus, a fine antique 


ſtatue, 156 15 
Antiquarians, pretended ones at 


ome, how employed, 127 
Antiques,. at Rome, 138, 143, 
144-147, 151, 155, 158,288, 

289, 291, 296, 297, 3993 
Hercules Farneſe, 309; Flo- 


ra, Toro Farneſe, 310; 311, 


321, 346-348, 351, 353-3572 
359» 382 | 
At Florence, 4-48, 53, 57, 59s 
60, 75» 79 
At Naples, 193, 224, 227 
At Sienna, 110 


Antiquities, 186, 188, 218, 233, 


2359 237 | 
At Herculaneum, 257 
At Rimini, 416 


At Rome, 127, 282, 294-308, 


327, 559 
Antoninus Pius, 126, 143; his 
buſt, 147; his pillars, 164; 

haven, 176 R 
Antonio di S. Gallo, his works, 
8. M3 
Anubis, 53 

nxur, 176, 177 
Apennine, 4, 13, 393, 395 3 co- 


lofſal ſtatue of it, by John 


Bologna, deſcribed, 80 
Ap, 3. 


Apollo, 46, 48, 346, 349 ; ſtatues 


of, antique, 147, 155 mar- 
ble lead of, antique, 148; a 
painting of, by H. Caracci, 
222, 28 ; 

Apollo and the Muſes, by Julio 
Romano, 71 

Apollodorus, 59 | 

Apoilonius, his works, 96, 310, 
355, 367 | 

Apottles, ſtatues of the twelve, 
at Florence, $6 ; at Sienna, 
109; in the cupola of St. 
Peter's at Rome, 135; in St. 


. 
John Lateran, 281 ; at Na- 
ples, by Lanfranc, 210 
Appian Way, 176, 269-279 
Appius and Virginia, found at 
Herculaneum, 362 
Aqua Albulæ, 387 
Aquapendente 119 | 
Aqueduct, at Spoletto, 393 
Aqueducts, at Rome, 306 
Arbia, river, ſtatue of, 77 
Arches, at Rome, of Titus, and 
Severus, 165; of Conſtan- 
tine, 166; the Arco Felice 
at Cumæ, 239; at Ancona, 
402; at Fano, 404 | 
Archimedes, his buſt, antique, 148 
Aretino, Leonardo, 97 ; 


Aretino, Carolo, his epitaph, 97 


Argila, river, 404 
Arioſto, his monument at Flo. 
" "Fence, 74 z at Ferrara, 422 


 Arpino, 285, 354 


rmenians, at Leghorn, 18 
Armidas, by Guido, 53 
Armory, at Florence, 65 
Arnato, his works at Naples, 200 
Arno, river, 1, go 13s 23 36, 

39; ſtatue of, 77 
Arnolfo de Cambria, his works, 384 
Arria and Pætus, 348 
Arſenal, at Venice, 432 
Aſſumption, by Criſcolo, 209; by 

Bernini, 283; by — Bac 

2853 at Lucca, one by Gui- 

do, and another by Raphael, 

32; at Naples, by Pentur- 

chio, 203 | 
Athenodorus, the Rhodian, 155. 

See Laocoon. 

Athens, the ſchool of, a painting, 


154 | 

Alas large ſtatue of him, 78 

Attella, 188 N 

Attila, 148, 153 

Avernus, lake, 238 

Averſa, 188 

Auguſtulus, 28 | 

Auguſtus Cæſar, 124, 145, 157, 

172; a head of, antique, 151; 
equeſtrian ſtatue of, antique, 
312 

Aurelius, M. buſts of him, 44 
60; his equeſtrian bronze 

1 gts 


Ew 


ſtatue at the Capitol in Rome, | 


1343; further account of, 164 
Auria, his works at Naples, 205 
Auſonia, 13 | 
Auſtin, St. 233 


B 


Baccano, 122; its lake, 123 
Bacchanals, 147, 213, 350 
Bacchante, at Florence, 44 
Bacchus, ſtatues of, antique, 60, 

148, 382; one by M. Angelo, 

45 3 another, 46 ; by Sanſo- 
vino, 48 55 
Bacchus and Ariadne, 145, 312, 

417 ; with the tyger, 357 
Bagni, flaves at Leghorn, 19 
Baia, 237 


Baldicini, his works, 42 


Balducci, his works, at Naples, 206 
Bandinelli, his works, 40, 42, 48, 


58, 86, 94, 397 
Barocci, his works, 53, 68, 122; 


223, 285, 315, 317, 395 


399, 403-405 
Baronius, 158 
Barra, 251 Es 
Bartolomeo, his works, 54, 69, 
72 ; at Naples, 201 _ 
Bartholomew, St. the flaying of, 
painted by Guercino, 172 
Baſari, Georgio, his works, 36 
Baſiccio, 284 : 
Baſilicæ, or baſiliche, at Rome, 
what, 130 | 
Baſſan, 292, 417 
Baſſano, G. his works, 61, 82, 
94; at Naples, 201, 226; 
at Rome, 346 
Baſſo-relievos, 147,155, 162,165, 
212, 397; their uſe, 362 


Baths, at Piſa, 29; at Rome, 301; 


of Titus, 156; of Nero, 236; 
at Baiz, 237; at Iſchia, 241 
Battle-pieces, at Florence, by Bor- 


« gognone, 68, 76; by Rubens, 


71: at Rome, by P. Cortona, 

145; of the angels, 154; 

by Borgognone, 160 : at Na- 

ples, by Borgognone, 223 : 

at Bologna, 418 
Baulo, 238 


K ka 


E X. 
Bay, of Pozzuoli, 235; of Na- 
| les, 242 : 
Becafumi, Domenico, his works, 
. 25, 108, 110 
Bede, venerable, his tomb, 135 
Bellino, 348, 417, 418 | 
Bellifario, his works at Naples, 
199, 200, 203, 210, 217,219 
Belliſarius, 352 


| Belloni, his works at Naples, 222 


Belletri. See Velletri 

Belvidere, of the Vatican, 155 

Bembo, cardinal, epitaphs writ- 
ten * him, 141, 208 


Benaſchi, his works at Naples, 218 


Benevento, 114 
Berenice, buſt of, 45 
Bernardo, his works at Naples, 205 
Bernini, his works, 110; at Rome, 
131, 133, 134, 136, 148, 157, 
283, 284, 352, 286, 287, 290, 
307, 316, 317, 321, 348,353, 
361; at Velletri, 172; at 
Naples, 200, 210 
Bertelotti, his works at Rome, 169 
Betheſda, the pool of by Lan- 
franc, 215, 218 : 
Biliverdi, his works, 33 
Boar, antique, 48 | 
Bologna, the ancient Bononia, de- 
{cribed at large, 411-419 
Bologna, John de, his works, 21, 
24, 42, 74, 92, 94, 99, 100, 


344 be 
Bologna, G. di, 413 
Bologneſe, 113 
Bolſena, 119 
Bonanni, 13 | 
Bonannus, Piſano, his works, 24, 


3 
Borgia, Cæſar, by Titian, 227 


Borgognone, his works, 68, 76; 
at Naples, 223; at Rome, 


161, 316 | 

Bramante, his works, 1432, 396; 
buried in St, Peter's at 
Rome, '135 


Bridges, at Florence, 39; at Rome, 
18324 of ancient 2 168 
Brill, P. his works, 56, 155 
Brown, count, at Velletri, 173 
Brondino, his works, 99 
Bronze, curious works in, 42, 53 
Brueghel, 


| 
| 


N 


Brueghel, his works, 56, 64 


Bruges, John of, his works, 20g, 


218 ; 
Brunaleſchi, his works, 84, 8 5, 98; 
his huſt and epitaph in the 
cathedral at Forence, 86 
Brunduſium, account of it, 278 
Brunſino, his works, 2 5, 34, 62,883 
Brutus, buſt of, by M. Angelo, 
46 another, 146 
Buffaloes, 394 
Bulletina, 127 | 
Buſto's, remarkable at Florence, 
445 53, 60; at Rome, 146, 


| 147, 155, 311, 346, 348, 350, 
Zuſts, at Rome, 312, 313 = 


C 


Cabinets, at Florenee, 35, 62 

Caccavallo, Hannibal, his works 
at Naples, 212 

Caccini, his works, 74 

Cajeta, 185 

Calabria, 179, 180 | 

Calabreſe, his works at Naples, 

20% 210; at Rome, 285, 
315, 317; at Bologna, 418 

Calandra, bis works atNaples,218 

Cameos, 224 ; antique, at Flo- 


Camillas, ſtatue of, in bronze, 146 
Camillus, 47 
Campidoglia. See Capitol 


Campigdolia palace, or preſent 


Capitol, deſcribed, with an 
account of the ſtatues and 
paintings there, 143-148 
Campo, or Il Campo Santo, at 
iſa, 26 | 
Capitol at Rome, or old temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, ac- 
count of, 142 | | 
Caprarola palaee,. near Viterbo, 
122 
Caprea, iſland, deſcribed, 264 
Eapua, 187, 190; account of the 
old city, 274, 27 5 
Caracalla, buit, 47 RP 
Caracci, Agoſtino, 320, 477-479 
Caracci, Hannibal, his works, 36, 
£O, 62, 72, 79, 136, 188, 206, 
2223 223,22 5, 226, 286, 291, 


= © 
29%, 312, 317-319, 348, 381, 
383, 400, 414, 416-419/; his 
tomb and epitaph in the Pan- 
theon at Rome, 140, 141 
Caracci, Ludovico, 226, 319, 411, 
41 5-420 a 
Caravaggio, his works, 214, 225, 
Po RR 
Carlino, or Carlo Dolci, his 
works, 76 1 | 
Carlo Maderna. See Maderna 
Carlos, Don, ſome accounts of, 
173, 181-183, 195 
Carnival, at Florence, deſcribed, 
102 
Carolino di Borgo, his works, 1 52 
Cartoons, Raphael's, the ſubjects 
of nineteen of them in the Va- 
tican and at Hampton court, 
149, 150; other cartoons, 160 
Caſcades, 382, 384; the fam o 
one near Terni, 391; 404 
nty his meridian line, at Bo- 
logna, 475 | 
Caſtles, at Naples, 227' 


Caſtor and Pollnx, antique co- 


loſſal ſtatues of, 143 

Catacombs, deſcription of, at Na- 

les, 2303; at Rome, 302-306 

Cavallo Monte. See Monte Ca- 
vallo 

Cecilia, St. by Schedoni, 221 ; by 
Maderno, 289; by Domeni- 
chino, 292; by Raphael, 416; 
another, by Guido, 419- 

Cellini, his works, 42 

Celia, town, 265 

Cenſor, 46 pet 

Cento, churches there, and paint- 
ings by Guercino, 410. 


Cento Camerelle, near Baiæ. 238 


Ceres, by Donatelli, roo 

Ceſena, 410 | 

Charity, a piece by Schedoni, 227 

Charlemagne, recited, 2, 13, 181; 
his ſtatue-at Rome, 138 


Charles V. by Vandyke, 56 


Chiari, his birth of Plato, 320 

Chiaro oſcuro, pieces in, 134 

Chigoli, his works, 41, 68, 83, 
93, 99» 154 

Chimzra, an antique, 47 

Chiron and Achilles, 262 


1 


Chriſt, nativity of, 160, 209, 2103 
the adoration, 209; his bap- 
tiſm, 39, 226 ; head of, 94; 
playing with a lamb, 532: 
diſputing with the Phariſees, 
$9 ; transfiguration of, 79, 
155, 293 3 with a group of 
angels, 160; with the four 
evangeliſts, 69 ; his laſt ſup- 
pre 33e 34+ 157 209, 2105 
is paſſion, in enamel, 79; 
betrayed, 84; bound to the 
column, 214 carrying his 
croſs, 533 carrying the ſe- 
pulchre, 54 ; his crucifixion, 
52, 64, 71, 83, 93, 94, 95» 
210, 212 282 ; taken from 
the croſs, 34, 68, 79, 110, 
214; the ſepulchre, 226, 4033 
at Emaus, 94, 70; his ai- 
cenſion, 34, 153 
Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, her 
monument in St. Peter's at 
EKome, 134 ; 
Chryſoſtom, St. 135 
Ciacconius, 157 
Cicero, buſt of, 44 
Cignani, 285 TY 
Cimabue, 8, $4, 95 0 
Cion, Paurentius, his works, 98 
Cire us Maximus, 299 | 
. Caracalla, 300 
Ciro, Ferri, 160 é 
Civita Caſtellana, 389 
Civoli, his works, 354 
Claude Lorrain, See Lorrain 
Cleomedes, his Venus, 57 
Cleopatra, with the aſp, 71, 743 
Zune antique ſtatue, 157 
another, 346 
Cloacæ, at Rome, 302 
Clodius, ſtatue of, 4350 
Clovio, D. Julio, his works, $2 
Coins, antique, at Florence, 63 
Colantonio, da Fiore, his works 
at Naples, 217 | 
Coligni, admiral, his aſſaſſination, 
painted by Vaſari, 152 
Colonna, his works, 76 
Colonnades, at Rome, 131, 140 
Coloſſal ſtatues of Temperance, 
Fortitude, Prudence, and 
Magzanimity, 212 


Donato, 


Columns, at Florence, go, 100 = 
at Rome, 147, 161-163 ; mi- 
| — 250, 271, 278 > 
Commeſſe Pietro, his works, 21 
Commodus, a coloſſal head of, 
143 his ſtatue as an Her- 


cules, 157 

Conſtantine the Great, ſtatues of, 
137, 141; his hiſtory painted, 
and battle with N ius, 

3 153 F F 4 

Contucci, 397 


Cornaquini, his works, 34 


Cornichini, Auguſtin, his works, 
138 

Correggio, his works, 54, 61, $3, 
202, 222, 315, 318, 319, 3835 
418 5 

Cortona, P. da, his works, 65, 67, 
$3, 136, 145, 160, 226, 283, 

8 f 


285 
Coſimo his works, 200, 214, 216; 
217, 219 


Criſcolo, his works, 205, 909 


- 
* 


Croce Santa, his works, 208 


Cupid and Pſyche, 47 
Curia, Franceſco, his 
Curtius, 56, 147, 353 


D 


Danae, by Titian, 223 
Dante, 77, 88 _ 
Dante, Vincenzo, his works, $9' 
David, and Goliah, 40, 145 
Day, by Domenichino, 383 
Diana, 48, 148 F 
ido and Eneas, 54, 76 
Dii Termini, two antiques, 40 
Diogenes, his buſt, antique, 148 
Divinity, repreſented, 86, 98, 153 
Domenichino, his works, 51, 1 54, 


works, 214 


155,199, 210, 226, 284,285, & - 


287, 2 — 321 33 347» 
0-383, 416-41 
Dominick, E= of, 214 
Domitian, a coloſſal head, 148 


Donatelli, his works, 21, 42, 83, 


90, 99, 100, 204, 215 
is works, 18 
Dou, Gerard, his works, 69 


Druſus, a gigantic buſt, 383 
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Ecce homo, 250; 226, 418 


. eliſk at Rome, 13 


Epiphany, 213 ; | 
Bither before Ahaſuerus, 56 


Etruſcan ſtatue in bronze, 46, 47 
Europa, by Albani, 83 
iſts, the four, 76 


* 

Fall of the angels, 64 
Fame, 34.7 
Fancego, his works, 192 
Fancelli, his works, 157, 285 
Fates, repreſented, 71 
Faun, 53, 147 
Faunus, 59, 348 
Fauſtina, jen. 53 

Junior, 147, 151, 349, 352, 359 


Fede, Santa, his works, 217 
Ferdinand I, his ftatue, 20 


Ferdinand d'Orvieto, 283 
Ferrati, his works, 59, 157 | 
Ferrucci, Pompeo, his works, 160 


Fiamingo, his works, 97, 133, 134, 


217, 289, 293, 320 
Flora, 46, 148, 310 
orence, 8 of, 2 
ligno, the great altar- piece 
painted by Raphael, 394 
Fontana, his works, 36, 127, 131, 
132, 136, 138, 139, 148, 158, 
, 220, 227 
Franco Villa, his works, 7 


- Franciabigio, his works, 3 


Franciſcani, his works, 416 

Freſco, paintings in, 41, 151, 15% 
155, 160, 161, 200, 203, 205, 
206, 210, 215, 230, 283; 286, 
288, 5h, 293, 312, 314, 316, 

3231s 33 „ 

Frerza, Horatio, his works, 210 


G 


Cabbiani, his works, 36, 77 
Gaddi, his wo. ke, go 
Gaetano, 346, 354 
Galatea, 217, 315 
Ganymede and the eagle, 47 


1 n 5 
2 2 


 Gioſeppino, or 


4 


E p 
Garzi, Louigi, 212, 286, 291 
Geographical figures, 15 
Chiberti, Lorenzo, 47, 38, 99 
Ghirlandi, Domenico, 25, 99 93 
Giordano, L. his works, 67, 75, 477 
Giorgetti, his works, 157 
Giorgione, 50, 5Þ 419 
ioſeppe d'Arpino, 
his works, 145, 210 1 
Giotto, his works, 27, 217; his buſt, 
87; his tower, $8 
Ciraldo, 321 
Girofli, 320 : 
Girolamo Santo Croce, 208 
Giovanna Lucqueſe, 7 


Qiovanni di St. Giſovanni, 37, $3, 11 


Gladiator, dying, 147; others, an- 
tique, 310, 351 | 


_ Glyco, his ſtatue of Hercules, 309 


Gozvoli, Benozze, his works, 25 

Graces, repreſented, antiques, 110 

Gregory, St. 133, 135 

Griſone, his works, 32 

Grimaldi, his works, 218 

Gret, Le, his works, 284, 285 

Guercino, his works, 70, 145, 160, 
172, 200, 226, 284, 315, 317, 
319, 346, 400, 405, 410, 416, 
412420 

Guidi, D. his works, 157 

Guido, 32, 51, 53, 71, 155, 160, 

20, 214, 215, 218, 223, 226, 
283, 284, 286, 289, 290-292, 
315320, 355, 399, 404, 410, 
415-48 


Hampton court, ſubjects of the ſeven 
cartoons there, 150 = 


Hannibal, his ſtatue, 146 


Hawkwood, Sir John, an Engliſh 
knight, an equeſtrian picture of 
him in the cathedral Hetruria, 
133 at Florence, 87 

Heliodorus, painted by Raphael, 153 

Henry VII. by Holbein, 52 

Hercole Ferrata, 28 5 

Herculaneum, account of, 257-251 

Hercules, 40, 41, 44, 52, 53, 67, 74, 

" 76, 100, 146, 147, 223, 309, 351 

Hermaphrodite, the ſleeping one at 
Florence, 64; antiques, 352 

Herod's cruelty, by Roſelli, 79 

Hiero, his buft, antique, 148 

Holbeni, Hans, his works, 52, 61 

Holy Family, paintings of, 36, 53. 
54, 62, 68, 71, $3, 110, 222, 229 

„5 : Holy 


. 


Holy Ghoſt, the deſcent, 151, 155 

Holy Virgin, 160, 209, 213, 224, 
283, 396 151 

Homer, 53, 77, 313 

Horiatii and Curiatii, battle of, 145 

Huſſey, Mr. an Engliſhman, two 
drawings of, 414 

Hygieia, 45 


1 


Jacomo del Po, his works, 202 
James, St. his ſtatue, 208 
eſus, $2, 181 
— St. 79s 110, . 207, 
Ignatius, St. his fily tue, 2 * 
Incendio del Bergo, 154 
Innocents, the murder of, 213 
Intaglio's, antique, 63, 224 
ob, his biſtory, 27, 54 
Job the Baptiſt, 25, 54 61, 62, 39, 
99, 20g, 206, 211, 212 
Jordano, his works, 56, 199, 200, 
201, 202, 205, 218, 223 
- Joſeph, his hiſtory, 71, $3, 160, 226 
r her ſtory, 344 
Iſaiah, 54, 286 | 
their paſſage through the 
ed Sea, 47 
Italy, en account of, 1-9, 117 
Judgment, the laſt, 64, 35, 152, 222 
udith and Holofernes, 43, 148 Ä 
ulius Cæſar, his buſt, 44 
Juan a large ſtatue of, graſping 
the thunderbolt, 78 
upiter Pluvius, 164 
piter Terminalis, 193 
upiter and Leda, 48 
Joins the emperor, 154 


L 
Lend his works, 51, 160, 199, 


205, 210, 215, 217, 218, 221, 
285, 291, 317, 351» 35%» 332 
Laocoon, 48, 1 555 — 4 
Lazaro Baldi, his works, 285 


Lazarus, riſing from his grave, 34, 
71, 110, 221, 226 

Leccia, Matteo di, his works, 1 52 

Leda, 48, 5 

Leghorn, Xcferibed, 17-22 

Leo X. fpope, picture of him, 70; 
his ſtatue, 148 

Leonardo da Piſtoia, his works, 205, 
206, 209, 214 

Ligoſſa, his works, 40 

Lippi, his works, 54 


E. 8 X. 
Lorengetti, his works, 34 
Lorenzetto, his works, 140, 148 
Lorette, city, the great church of 
lady of Loretto, the holy houſe, 
and the treaſury, deſcribed, 396 
* yk bis works, 75, 83, 


nee — 12 his works, 1 

1 republic, account of it, 3, 5, 
28 

Lucca, Hollande, his works, 306,258 


Lucenti, his works, 157 


Lucretia, 79, 221, 22 
Luke, St. 212 N 


Luoghi, the architect, his winks, 173 


- Macerata, „ | 


and Carlo Maratti, 395 
Maderna, Carlo, his works, 137, 
132, 160 
1 2 Stephano, his works, 289 
Madonna's, 52, 61, 62, 68-70, 33, 
160, 202, 306, 213, 221-223, 


394 
. 4 Mary, 99, 2 223, 225 
Magi, worſhipp ng of the, 54, 94, 99 
Majano, his works, 204 
Mammæa, ftatue of, 349 
Manlio, his works, 209 
Mantigno, his works, 155 


Marattj, Carlo, 110; his works, 145, 


154, 160, 233, 291, 292, 316, 
317» 320, 395; his monument, 


285 
Marcelli Venuſte, his youth 222 
Marcellini, his works, 


' Marcellus, his buſt, +4 148 


Marco da Siena, his works, 201, 53. 
209, 212, 215, 217 

Marforio, a colo al ſtatue, 144 | 

Marino, St. republic, ſome account. 


of it, 3, 5, 40b, 409 . 


Marius, his ſtatue, 147 
Mark, St. 69, 212 
Mars, 46 


Mars and Vulcan, 52 
Mars and Venus, 53 


Marſyas, 47, 319, 346, 3 


Martius, Cneius, pulling the born 


out of his foot, antique, 146 
Maſſari, Lucio, his works, 36 
Maſſimo, his works, 199, 205, 210, 

215, 217 
Matilda, counteſs, her monument, 134 
Matteo da Siena, his works. 213 


Matſys, Quintian, his works, 4 4 
5 


. 


KMattheis Ppolo de, his works 202, 
: 212-216 
Mauſoleums, at Rome, 134, 299, 


Medals, antique, 63, 224 


_ Medicis, y of, account of the, 


12 
| Statues of ſome of the princes of, 


| HE, | 
: TH Venus of, 57 
Meduſa's head, 55 
Meleager, ſtatue of, 243 
E. his works, 205 

eloti, his works, 160 
1 his works, 348 

ry. 44, 314» 344+ 349 

N bi buſt, Ae 

ichael, t. 208, 215 
Michelozzi, his 3 75, 90 


Mieris, Francis, 


Minotaur, | 

Mithridates kivg of Pontus, a me- 
dallion of him 146 f 

ochi, Francis, his works, 134 

odavino, his works, 204 

Mola, his works, 153. 160 

Monaco, G. his works, 228 

Monte Cavallo, a palace in Rome, ſo 

called from the ſtatues. of two 


men leading two great horſes, 


* 


antique, 158 
Montelupo, his works, 257, 397 


Montfaucon, his works, 346 1 


Monuments, 134, 140, 141, 201, 
206, 209, 237, 379 

Morelli, his works, 157 

Morpheus, repreſented, 46, 60 

Moſaic work at Rome, 135, 1 36, 160, 

32156, 3543; account of it, 367; 
at Naples, 213, 218 


Moſes, ſtatues of him, 28, 663 in 


the bullruſhes, 79, 153; firiking 
the rock, 68, 83 ; breaking the 
tables, 153 a 


Mluſes on mount Parnaſſus, 1 


Muſticola, a piece by Correggio. 383 
Mutiano, Gi o, his works, 151 


N 


Vaccarini, his works, 227 

Naiads, 387 Hig 

Naldini, his works. 99, 140, 157 

Naples, kingdom, ſome account of, 
3, 4 113, 124, 179-183 


3013 at Naples, 186, 212, 215, 


3 | 

Naples, city of, deſcribed, 190-197 

uildings in, 198-232 

Flaces adjacent to, 232-269 

Narciſſus, of Parian marble, 47 
Nazario, his ſtatue, 208 
Neptune, 42, 74, 192 
Nereids, 42 | | 
Neri, river, ruins of its bridge, 390 
Nero, buſts of, 44, 60; his circus, 


131 
Netſcher, his works, 56 f 
Nile, river, ſtatues of, 156, 192 
Niobe and her children, antique, 345; 

ber daughter, 346 lk 


| Noah, a ſilver ſtatue, 207 


Nela, G. di, his works, 192, 200, 
203-207, 209, 210, 242. 217, 


21 

Nolet, * his hypotheſis to gc- 

count for the phænomena of Ve- 

ſuvius, 255 g 
348 


0 


Obeliſks, at Rome, a 131, 232 
8 his works, 35 | 
iginals of figures, llatues, and buſls, 
at Florence, 44 | 
Orpheus, 43, 56 


Ovid, his tomb, 389 


Pp 


Padre Eterno, 136 

Painting, the different taſle of na- 

tions in, 9 

Paintings, found at Herculane um, 26 

Palma, Vecchio, or old Palma, his 
works, $2, 291, 418, 419 


Pan, his-buft, 46 


Pan and Apollo, 344 24 
Pantheon, at Rome, account of it, 
138-142 | 
Papirius, and his mother, antique, 348 
Paris, holding the apple, 48 
Paris and Helen, 74 
Parmegiano, his works, 69, 217, 221, 
23. 319, 415, 416 
Paſandi, bis works. nog. 
Paſſigano, his works, 41, 49 
Paſs-ports. toe be got in Italy, 177 
Paul, St. his converſion, 152, 2125 
ſtatues of, 160, 164 
Paul's, St. at London, compared with 
St, Peter's at Rome, 132. 136 
Pauſilipo, its ſubterraneous ways de- 
ſeribed, 233 


Penturchio, 


N 


penturchio, his works, 203 
Peregrino Tibaldi, 414 
Perino del Vaga, 77 
Perrier, his works, 346 
Periens, with Meduſa's head, 42 
Perſeus and Andromeda, 147, 351 
Perſpective piece, 153 
Perugino, his works, 52, 54, 78, 
79, 152, 416 | 
Peter, St. his vault, image, and 
chair, 133 his deliverance 
out of priſon, 153, 154 ; Ka- 
tue of, 160; another on” Tra- 
jan's pillar, 163; his cruci- 
fixion, 152 | 
Peter, St. pity! of, deſcribed, 
130-137; model of the an- 
cient church, 155 
Petrarch, his ſtatue, 77; his verſes 
on ancient Rome, 170 
Petrarch and Dante, 52 
Petrarch and Laura, 79 
Petronella, St. her interment, 160 
Phrygian commander, ſtatue of, 47 
Piemontani, his works, go 
Pieta's, 68, 78, $6, 94, 188, 203, 
| 207, 210, 290, 223, 226 
Piles, his miſtake, 95 
Piſa, republic, deſcribed, 22-28 
Piſano, Giovanni, his works, 25, 
26, 228 


Piſano, Nicholas, his works, 25, 


109 | 
Piſarius, his works, 25 
Piſcina Mirabilis, 238 
Piſtoia, 33-36 
Plato, his buſt, antique, 148 
Plotina, buſt. 4 5 
Poggibonzo, his works, 208 
Poggio a Cajano, palace of, fine 
paintings there, 35 
Polaiolo, his works, 52 
Polidero of Caravaggio, 154 
Polydorus, the Rhodian, 15 5 
Polyphemus, 382, 333 
Pomona, 45 
Pomeranzi, 396, 400 
Pontormo, his works, 36 
Poppæa, her ſtatue, antique, 148, 


1249 | 

Porta, G. de la, his works, 382 

Portraits, of eminent painters, 49 
Of eminent authors, 227 


OR 
P. da Cortona, 288, 292, 295, 
317, 318, 321 . 


Poverty and wealth, 417 
Pouſlin, his works, 226, 288, 
317, 319 
Pozzo, his works, 294 
Pozzuoli, its antiquities, 235 
Praxiteles, his works, 59, 159 
Priapus, 54, 64; antique, 151 
Prometheus, 46 
Prophets, the twelve, 210 
Proſerpine, rape of, '$2, 347 
Puteoli. See Pozzuoli 


Pythian Apollo, antique, 155 = 
. J ; 
Quercia, Andrea della, 32 

i R K 


Races, horſe and chariot, at Flo- 
rence, deſcribed, 101 


Raggi, Antonio, his works, 157, 


28 
Raphael de Urbin, his works, 9, 
32, 50, 62, 68, 70, 132, 149, 
150, 153, 214, 221-223,282, 
286,288, 291, 293, 315, 318, 
319, 354, 394, 490,416,417, 
419 his portrait, 61; his 
tomb and epitaph, 140, 141 
Relievo's, 345 . 
Reliques, 211, 213, 231,281,283, 
287, 289, 304, 405, 416 
Rembrandt, his works, 50, 76, 
1 > 8 
Rimini, its antiquities, 405, 408 
Ritratts, of famous Engliſhmen, 
48, 53 ; of others, 49 
Rivales, his works, 227 
Roma triumphans, antique, 1443 
another, 116 | 


Roman emperors, buſto's of the, 


2 
Roman taſte in painting, 9 


Romanelli, his works, 1 52, 153, 
288 

Romano, P. Cavallini, 93 

Romano, Julio, his works, 50, 
54, 70, 71, 153, 288, 318, 
351, 354, 4193 eulogy on 
them, 154 


Ll Rome, 


N Þ 


Rome, founded, the monarchy 


changed into a republic, 23 
deſcribed at large, 124-171, 
281-365; Churches of, 283, 
234-294; temples, 294-2993 
antiquities, 299-307; pala- 


ces, 308-343 ; villas there, 


344-361; ſtatues, 285, 291, 
293, 309, 318-344, 343-354» 
358, 361, obſervations, 362 


Account of the jubilee there, 


in 1750, 371 
Remarks on the ſpies of the 
inquiſition at, 375 
Romolo del Dadda, 100 


Romulus and Remus ſucking the 
wolf, antique, in copper, 


146 


Roſa, St. di Viterbo, her body 


ſhewn there, 122 
Roſelli, his works, 79 
Roſſi, Vinc. da Fieſole, his works, 
41, 52, 211 
Roſſi, John Antony, 375 
Roflo, his works, 69, 74 
Rotunda. See Pantheon 
Rougino, his works, 83 
Rubens, Paul, his works, 36, 37, 
; den 61, 68, 70, 71,225,285; 
is three wives, 56 
Ruins at Herculaneum, 260 
Ruſtici, Giov. his works, 89 
Ruſticino, de Sienna, 79, 80 


8 


FHabina, her ſtatue, antique, 148 


Sabines, rape of, 42, 144 
Sacchi, Andrea, 160, 192 
Saliani, Antonis, 25 
Salamo, his works, 50 
Salpion, 186 

Salus, 53 

Salva, his works, 308 
Salvator Roſa, his works, 52, 
858, 285, 417, 418 
Salviati, his works, 95, 152 
Sangetto, his works, 132 


Sannazarius, his tomb and epi- 


taph, 208 | 
Sanſovini, 48, 86, 89, 397 
Santa Croce, his works, 212 
Sappho, buſt, 44; antique, 148 


Spada, L. del, 418 


E HR 
Sarcophagi, 120, 147, 150, 156, 
188 | | 


Sarto, Andrea del, his works, 34, 
50, 54, 61, 68-71, 75, $3, 
94, 99, 222, 346 

Sczvola, 7 | 

Schalcken, Godfridus, his works, 
of _- 

Schimack, 416 | 

Schedoni, 221, 418 Tg 

Scipio Africanus, his ſtatue, 146; 
his ſepulchre, 148 

Scorr, 316 

Sea pieces, 75 : 

Sebaſtian, St. by Rufticino, 80 

Sebtignano, his works, 97 

Seneca, buſt, 44; in the bath, 
antique, 35 


3 | 
Na, the ancient Sena Gal- 


lorum, 403 ; 
Senſini, Petro Sofio, 24 


Seracene, Paul, his works, 186 

Seravalle, 394 

Sermoneta, 175 

Severus, his buſt, antique, 148 ; 
his arch deſcribed, 165 

Shepherds coming to the ſacred. 
manger, 34 | 

Sienna, republick, ſome account 
of, 107-112 

Silenus, 120, 313, 352 

Silenue and Bacchus, 345 

Silk of Naples, 180 | 

Silveſtro Buono, his works, 213, 
217 

Simon, of Cremona, 219 

Simon de Peſaro, 405 

Sixtus V. pope, his ſtatue, 148 

Socrates, his buſt, antique, 148 

Sodorno, his works, 25, 110 


Sol fatara, or Salforata, Jake, near 


Tivoli, 387 

Solfaterra, or Vulcan's cave, near 
Naples, 262, 263 

Solomini, his works, 188, 200, 
201, 202, 215 

Solomon's judgment, by Vander 
Werff, 56; at table, by P. 
Veroneſe, 61 

Somers, Lord, picture of, by Sir 
G. Kneller, 72 

Sole, G. del, 418 


Spadina, 


E 
Teverone, river, the ancient Anio, 
its fine caſcade, 38 5; ſtones 


T:: N- 
dina, his works, 351 | 
_ 5 his works, 201, 210, 


217, 225, 315, 417 
Spintriz, medals ſo called, 265 
Stagio di Pietra Stanta, 25 
Statues, found at Herculaneum, 
2613; at Florence, 41, 42, 
44, 45» 57, 313 at Rome, 
131, 143, 144, 146, 148, 
155. See Rome, At Naples, 


201, 206-208, 210-212; at 


Pozzuoli, 23 

Stephen, St. 0 of that or- 
der, 27; its inſtitution, by 
Paſſignano, 41 


Stephen, St. his ſtatue, and mar- 


tyrdom, 214 
Suiſinio, his works, 98 
Sun, an obeliſk dedicated to the, 
brought from Egypt, 131 
Sybil, 54 ; antique ſtatue, 148 
Sybil's grotto, 236, 239 
Sybils, and prophets, ſtatues of, 
397 


11 


Tacca, Peter, his works, 21, 101 

Taddeo, Landini, his works, 40 

Tafh, his works, 90 

Tarantula, a ſpider, account of 
it, 266 

Tarquinium lake, account of the 
two floating iflands there, 
119, 120 

Taſlo, the poet, his monument, 
286 | 

Taverns, the three, where St. Paul 
met his friends, 175, 272 

Tauriſcus, his works, 310 


Tempeſta, his works, 347, 354 


Temples, 88, 142, 143, 159, 176, 
177, 202, 203, 209, 213,218, 
236, 237,239, 276, 286, 294, 
296-298, 384, 386, 387, 389, 

453 

Terni, the ancient Interamna, its 
ruins, 390, 391 

Teſtament, Old and New, hiſto- 

rical pieces painted from 
thence, 1 52, 15 


Teſtudo cithara, repreſentation 


of, 311 | 


of called ſugar-plumbs, 386 
Theſeus and the Minotaur, 262 
Tiarini, 416, 

Tiber, river, antique ſtatue of, 

156 ; bridges over it, 168 
Tiberius, buſt, 53, 60 
Tiburtine ſybil, temple of, 386 
Tintoret, his works, 32, 57, 79» 

2.86 
Titian. his works, $1, 53, 62, 68, 

70, 79, 80, 214, 223, 225, 

226,227, 313, 318, 319, 321, 

1246, 348, $54» 493, 

Titus, his arch at Rome, 1643 
his buſt, ; 51 ſs, 

Tivoli, formerly Tiber, accoun 
of, 384-388; Egyptian idols 
found there, 146 | | 

Tobias with the angel, 34, 82 

Tollentino, the ancient Tollen- 
tinum, 395 pe 

Toro, Farneſe, 311 

Torſo, a famous mutilated an- 
tique ſtatue of Hercules reſt - 

ing after his labours, x 56 
Trajan, his buſt, 148 ; his pillar 

at Rome like the Monument 

at London, 162 
Trinity bridge, at Florence, 39 
Tritons, 42 
Truth, pictures of, 82 
Tuſcany, grand duchy, ſome ac- 

count of, 3, 5, 11, 13-15 
Tuſculum, ruins of, 382 


v 
Vaccaro, his works, 207, 210 
Vaga, Perio del, his works, 25; 
buried in the Pantheon, 141 
Vandyke, his works, 50, 56, 70, 


72, 225, 315, 317 
Vanni, F rancilbe, his works, 110 


Vaſari, Giorgio, his works, 25, 


41, 43, 85, 99, 152, 203,212 
Vaſes, 147, 186, 344 


Vatican palace, at Rome, 14%, 


149-157 a 
Ubaldi, of Sienna, his works, 32 
Uccelli, Paul, 87 
Vecchio, Bronzino, 77 

Velino, 


. 


Velind, river, its fine caſcade, 391 
Velletri, ſome memoirs of, 172, 


4 


17 3 

Venetian taſte in painting, 9 

Venice, account of, 5, 42 AS: 

Venus, 48, 62, 30, 314, 316, 3449 
346, 348; feeling for the 
thorn, 46; ſtepping out of a 
bath, 1 57, on a peacock, 348; 
Venus 33 47; Venus 
with 2 523 Venus and 


Adonis, 7 „2233 Venus and 


ſen nymphs, 56; the famous 
Venus of Medicis, the Venus 
Victrix, and the Venus Ura- 
nia, defcribed, 57-59; Venus 
and Mars, 21; Venus an 


Cupid, 157, in baſſo relievo, 


353; Venus Callypigis, 3! 3 


Veronica, St. 134 
Vceroneſe, Paul, his works, 51, 67, 


71, 75, 210, 225, 311, 326, 


354, 406, 417, 418 
Verrochio, his works, 34, 90, 98, 


Veſ lc os ian, 53 

Veſtal virgin, 45 | 

Veſuvius, mount, aecount of it, 

242-255, 989 

Ugolini, his works, 89 

Via Appia. See Appian Way. 

victory, ſtatue of, x 48 7 

Villas, near Rome, 344 

Vinci, Leonardo da, 9, 36, 50, 
52, 55,61, 83, 219, 223,286, 
318, 321, 348, 418 


| . 
„ 


Virgil, Rats of, 77; his. tomb. 
gat Naples, 208 


- Virgin my See Holy Virgin 


Viſitation of the blefſed Virgin, 


110 

Vitalis, his epigram on Rome, 176, 

Vitalis, St. 405 

Viterbo, 121 | 

Volterano, his works, $0, 93 

Volterra, his works, 293 

Urban VIII, his ſtatue in the Ca- 
| wg 148; another at Vel- 3 

letri, 172 
Urbin, duchy, painting revived” 
there, 9 1 
Vulcan's cave, See Solfaterra. 


W 


Weel, Vander, his works, 75 
Werff, P. Vander, his works, 
50, 56, 61 


Wilton, Mr. an Engliſh artiſt, 28 


Withelmus, his works, 25 
Wreſtler, ſtatue of, 44 


Wreſtlers, 4 7 of two figures , 


fo called, 
2 


Zingaro, his works, 203, 2144 2160 
Zuccari, Fred. his paintings, 85, Þ 
122 ] 
Zuccari, Taddee, his hs 152, 
155, 354 f 
2 his works 6 


